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pression. It is not, as 

has been said, the decline of 

religion that has caused the 
decadence of religious art ; 


the religion that conceives 


of God as a spirit abso- 
lutely removed from all ma- 
terial expression is a loftier 
conception of the soul than 
that which expresses itself 


F imitation was the 
| mother of art, re- 
ligion was its 
teacher and _inspira- 


FROM A DRAWING BY tion. Its loftiest tri- 


ALLSTON. umphs in painting, 
sculpture, music and 
architecture have been achieved in the 
spirit of worship. Statues of gods, tem- 
ples, cathedrals, oratorios, masses and 
paintings of religious motives bear wit- 
ness to the truth that the rarest geniuses 
of our race have risen to their grandest 
heights under the inspiration of religious 
sentiment. 


ealivis in the representation of a 

godlike man. A _ religion 
whose gods are essentially incarnations of 
national characteristics—such as Zeus 
and Apollo — is vastly conducive to artis- 
tic representation. A man who actually 
believed that at the end of time God will 
appear as represented in Luther’s hymn, 
would find an inspiration in this thought 
such as would never come to one who in- 
terpreted the day of judgment as simply 
symbolical. ‘The artist who is surrounded 
by the thought of the present day would 
either not endeavor to depict so unthink- 
able a scene at all, or, if he did, the re- 
sult would be a “our de force, theatrical 
and insincere, utterly wanting in that spirit 
of reverence which pervades its most 
grotesque representations in medizval 
days. 


RA QA The more materialistic 
SQ the religion, the more it 


~ has called for artistic ex- 
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PETER DENYING CHRIST. BY BENJAMIN WEST. 


The early settlers of America, especially 
in New England, were certainly not want- 
ing in religious spirit: they came here in 
many instances precisely to establish a 
theocracy ; but they were dominated by 
the most inartistic religion of which we 
have any knowledge. ‘They gave the 
broadest application possible to the com- 
mandment against graven images. ‘They 
cherished the spirit which robbed the 
English churches of their artistic treas- 
ures and substituted for stained glass, 
marble effigies and glowing canvases, the 
barest and most unattractive conventicles, 
and for an esthetic service a rigid, matter- 
of-fact meeting in which all imagination 
and poetry were studiously repressed. 
To such an extent was the prejudice of 
the Puritan carried, that the very name 
of “artist ’’ was a term of reproach ; less 


bitter, indeed, than that of “ play-actor,”’ 
but quite sufficient to deter a sensitive 
nature from incurring the criticism which 
followed every unusual act, in a commu- 
nity where one stringent rule was made 
for all ; where such individualism as could 
not walk in the prescribed path was at 
least suspected of being an emanation 
from the father of evil. 

Doubtless many a New England grave 
closed over hearts and brains which 
had been fired by artistic longings and 


inspirations which had been bravely 


suppressed and forced to spend them- 
selves in the hard, narrow life by which 
they were surrounded. Poverty, too, 
must be taken into account, as well as 
the absolute absence of opportunity for 
artistic training and development. And 
yet, had there been any atmosphere of 
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encouragement, any longing for the min- 
istry of art, would it not have’been an- 
swered? But, alas, if any American 
Giotto, drawing his inspiration from na- 
ture, ever made his sketches on the 
granite of our hills, there was no Cimabue 
to discover his genius and no Florence to 
which he could go. 

The early records of the colonists af- 
ford minute details of the daily events 
in their lives; the struggle for existence, 
the taming of the wilderness, the suffer- 
ings from Indians and the dealings of 
Providence are carefully rehearsed ; and 
quite by chance, as it appears, we are 
told that in the time of Winthrop a “ lim- 
ner”’ flourished, who painted portraits. 
So unimportant was he considered that 
his name 1s not mentioned, and it is not 


severely punished — set 1n the stocks or 
publicly whipped, at the very least. For 
half a century after Winthrop’s death the 
artistic genius of America found its ex- 
pression in portraits alone, or in the mel- 
ancholy outlet of the swinging tavern 
sign. 

In 1729 Bishop Berkeley indirectly gave 
the first effective impulse to American 
painting. ‘“ Ancient learning, exact sci- 
ence, polished society, modern literature 
and the fine arts contributed to adorn 
and enrich the mind of this accomplished 
man;” and when he embarked on his 
Utopian scheme of establishing a uni- 
versity in the “ Vext Bermuthes”’ and 
landed at Newport, R. I., he was accom- 
panied by John Smybert (Smibert or 
Swibert), who was born in Edinburgh 


CHRIST REJECTED. 


probable that any work of his is still in 
existence. Had he ventured to paint a 
religious subject in that day, when the 
picturesque — especially in_ religion — 
was as remote from the consciousness of 
New England as the invention of the tel- 
ephone, he would probably have been 


'% POSSESSION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


BY BENJAMIN WEST. 


and had studied painting in London and 
Italy. 

Smybert settled in Boston, where he 
married Mary Williams. He has been 
called “ the patriarch of American paint- 
ing.” His portraits of the early divines 
and notable men of New England are 
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numerous, and have frequently been de- 
scribed as the best pictures painted in 
America before the Revolution; but the 
great favor which Smybert conferred 
upon American painters was by his copies 
of Vandyke, Poussin and Raphael. These 
were of inestimable value to Trumbull 
and other artists. His copy of Vandyke’s 
portrait of Cardinal Bentivoglio is now at 
Harvard University. Allston studied this 
picture and expressed his gratitude to 
Smybert for the instruction he had de- 
rived from his works. 

Seven years after Smybert came to 
America, John Singleton Copley was born 
in Boston. In his early childhood he 
showed a talent for drawing which later 
developed into portrait painting. His 
“ likenesses’? became very popular, and 
are too well known, both in America and 
England, to require notice here; they 
earned for him the title of the “ Ameri- 
can Vandyke,’ — and the possession of 
“a Copley ” is a matter of congratulation 
to its owner. Lord Lyndhurst, Copley’s 
son, in 1827, wrote a letter in which he 


said that his father “ never saw a decent 
picture, with the exception of his own, 
until he was nearly thirty years of age.”’ 

In 1760 Copley sent his picture of 
“The Boy and the Flvine to 
the Royal Acadciy Exhibition in Lon- 
don. ‘The enthusiasm with which it was 
received, and the friendship of Benjamin 
West, which resulted from it, were doubt- 
less potent influences in shaping Copley’s 
future career, although fourteen years 
elapsed before he accepted West’s urgent 
invitation to visit him. 

Meantime Copley had married Susannah 
Farnum Clarke, whose face was frequently 
depicted on his canvases. She was the 
Mary of the “ Nativity,” the mother in 
the “Family Picture,’’ and one of the 
group of women in the “ Death of Major 
Pierson,” which the Duke of Wellington 
declared to be “the only picture of a 
battle that ever satisfied him or displayed 
the reality of the scene.” 

When at length, in the summer of 1774, 
Copley went to London, he received 
much attention from West and Sir Joshua 
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FROM A STEEL ENGRAVING BY HENRY MOSES. 


CHRIST CONVERSING WITH THE DOCTORS, BY BENJAMIN WEST. 
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CHRIST BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN, 


Reynolds, — then the first artist in Eng- 
land and president of the Academy, — as 
well as from many people of position in 
society. During this visit he painted for 
Governor Wentworth portraits of George 
III. and his queen, which were placed in 
the Wentworth House near Portsmouth, 
N. H. In October of the same year 
Copley went to Rome, and in one of his 
earliest letters from that city he dwelt at 
length upon the wonderful qualities of 
the “Transfiguration’’ by Raphael. It 
would seem that the sight of this im- 
mortal work incited him to attempt re- 


FROM A STEEL ENGRAVING BY HENRY MOSES. 


BY BENJAMIN WEST. 


ligious painting, for very soon after he 
wrote to his wife: “I think of engaging 
in a work that will cost me about three 
months’ time, the subject ‘The Ascen- 
sion of Christ.’ I have made a draw- 
ing which has the approbation of all 
who have seen it. I am encouraged 
to paint it; Mr. Hamilton also assures 
me it will please, and advises the 
same.”” ‘This picture was probably fin- 
ished in London, as Lord Lyndhurst re- 
membered seeing his father at work on 
it; but it does not appear in any list of 
his works. 
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Returning from Rome, Copley re- 
mained in Parma to make a copy of 
Correggio’s “ St. Jerome,’’ for which he 
had received a commission from Lord 
Grosvenor. Sir Edwin Landseer pro- 
nounced this the best copy ever made of 
this famous picture. It was sold after the 
death of Lord Lyndhurst, in 1864, for 
the small sum of fifty-one guineas. 


paintings of religious subjects. About 
twenty years later he devoted himself to 
a series of such pictures. In 1796 he 
exhibited “The Sacrifice of Abraham,” 
followed two years later by a companion 
picture, “ Hagar and Ishmael,” and in 
the same year “Saul Reproved by Sam- 
uel.”” His picture of “The ‘Tribute 
Money ” was painted for the Royal Acad- 
emy, to which each 
member, on his ad- 
mission, contributed 
a painting. ‘The pre- 
cise dates of 
Nativity’’ and 
“Samuel and Eli” 
are not known. 
The latter, some- 
times called by the 
text, ““Speak, for thy 
servant heareth,’’ 
was remarkable for 
its composition and 
color. was an 
especially fine fig- 
ure; the silvery 
beard and exquisite 
flesh tints were much 
admired, as was also 
the figure of the 
youthful Samuel, for 
which the. future 
Lord Chancellor of 
England was the 
model. ‘This pic- 
ture was painted for 
an illustration to the 
Macklin Bible, and 
was engraved by 
Valentine Green. It 
was sold by the ex- 
ecutors of Lord 
Lyndhurst for one 
hundred and five 


IN POSSESSION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS pounds. The “Saul 


THE DEAD MAN RESTORED TO LIFE BY TOUCHING THE BONES OF 
THE PROPHET ELISHA. BY WASHINGTON ALLSTON, 


Copley was a man of strong religious 
sentiments and of quick and earnest 
sympathy, and in his letters written to his 
wife from Italy, while he speaks enthusi- 
astically of statues, of pictures of classi- 
cal subjects, and occasionally of a por- 
trait, he dwells at far greater length upon 


Reproved by Sam- 
uel”? was sold at the 
same time and 
brought to Boston by a relative of the 
artist. It is one of his most vigorous 
works. Samuel, with raised hand, is say- 
ing, “The Lord hath rent thy kingdom 
from thee,” while Saul is filled with dis- 
may; David is seen behind Saul, bearing 
his armor, while his horse is by his side. 
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IN POSSESSION OF THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


SAUL AND THE WITCH OF ENDOR, BY WASHINGTON ALLSTON, 


These figures are most expressive, and 
the color of the picture is rich and well 
preserved. Copley gave a certain dig- 
nity to his figures, both in his portraits 
and in his other pictures, which makes 
them most attractive and imparts to 
them an air of being truthful represen- 
tations of his sitters and of the imagi- 
nary characters whom he wishes to pre- 
sent to us, as he pictured them in his 
own mind. 

Copley’s last work was a picture of 
“The Resurrection,”’ of which his wife 
spoke in a letter written to her daughter 
in September, 1811, as “almost fin- 
ished” and “much liked.” This re- 
mains in England, as do nearly all of his 
religious subjects.* 

No other American painter attained so 
important and brilliant a position in the 
art world of the eighteenth century as did 
Benjamin West, who was born in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1738, and was twenty-five years 
old when he first went to England. The 

* Almost all of Copley's religious pictures have been 
engraved, but the plates are now very rare. An invaluable 


collection of them was destroyed in the great Boston fire, 
in 1872. — Epiror. 


story of the most important part of his 
artistic career belongs more fitly to 
the annals of British than to those of 
American art; but the steady friendship 
and the persistent benefits which he be- 
stowed upon young American artists in 
England is the best possible testimony to 
his loyalty to his native land, while his 
refusal of the baronetcy which was offered 
him unmistakably emphasizes his genu- 
ine republican principles. 

Happily, his mother, though a Quaker- 
ess, encouraged his childish talent for 
drawing, and all the influences of his 
life were helpful to his artistic develop- 
ment. His family antecedents in Eng- 
land were such as easily led to royal 
favor and to his appointment as historical 
painter to the king. His whole career 
was prosperous in a way that could but 
end ina happy old age. Cradled in a 
cottage, he was buried in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and his many honors were 
the legitimate result of unswerving effort 
to merit them. ‘To have been the 
president of the Royal Academy for 
almost twenty-eight years was certainly 
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a rich reward for orderly living and the 
determined development of such talent 
as he possessed. 

However, West was not of an intense 
nature, nor was his experience such as 
stirs the soul and awakens spirituality. 
His works bear witness to this truth; for 
while we may congratulate ourselves that 
he may be ranked among the earliest 


was slight, his color monotonous, and his 
vitality feeble. 

“ Christ Healing the Sick’ was painted 
for the Pennsylvania Hospital when the 
artist was sixty-five years old, but was 
sold to the British Institution for £3,000 
and a replica sent to America. It is said 
that the paralytic woman in this picture 
is a portrait of West’s mother. 


JACOR’S DREAM. RY WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


American painters, there is nothing in his 
pictures to arouse enthusiasm in their 
presence or to inspire that vivid recollec- 
tion of them which results from the study 
of works of genuine power. 

The number of his pictures has been 
estimated at three thousand; they nat- 
urally embrace a large range of subjects, 
and many are taken from the Scriptures. 
The entire list is too long to be given 
here, and most of them are in England. 
Seven pictures illustrative of “ Revealed 
Religion” were painted by West for the 
oratory at Windsor ; his “ Raising of Laz- 
arus”’ is in Winchester Cathedral. Waa- 
gen thought his picture of “ Alexander 
the Great and his Physician” his chef 
d euvre; but other good critics consider 
that he reached his greatest excellence 
in his “ Christ Rejected.” But when all 
is said, his skill in composition is his only 
praiseworthy quality; his imagination 


A far more varied and interesting 
career was that of John Trumbull, who 
came of genuine Puritan stock, and was 
born in 1756. His father was a colonial 
governor of Connecticut, and a man of 
unusual force of character ; on his moth- 
er’s side he was a descendant of John 
Robinson. ‘Trumbull was a very delicate 
child, and when four or five years old he 
fell downstairs and injured his left eye so 
seriously that it was never again of much 
use to him. Not being robust enough 
to engage in the customary boyish sports, 
he devoted himself to drawing with great 
industry and enthusiasm; and when, at 
fifteen and a half, he was fitted to enter 
the junior class at college, he so greatly 
preferred the study of painting that he 
begged his father to apprentice him to 
Copley rather than to send him to Har- 
vard. Governor Trumbull wisely insisted 
upon the college, and in the library there 
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the young painter found what he called 
“The Jesuit’s Prospective Made Easy,”’ 
by Brooke ‘Taylor, and Hogarth’s * An- 
alysis of Beauty.”’ 

While at Harvard Trumbull copied 
Copley’s picture of “ Vesuvius’’ and Noel 
Coypel’s “Rebecca at the Well,’’ from 
an engraving in which he was forced to 
rely upon his own taste in color. After 
his graduation he devoted himself enthu- 
Siastically to his art, but his work was 
interrupted by the breaking out of the 
Revolution. He at once entered the 
service and was made aide-de-camp to 
General Washington, but on account of 
some misunderstanding with General 
Hancock he left the army in 1777, in the 
hope of realizing his ardent desire of 
studying with Copley. Finding that the 
latter had gone to London, ‘Trumbull was 
fortunate in taking a room that had been 
occupied by Smybert, where he found 
copies after Vandyke, Poussin and 
Raphael. In the absence of all instruc- 
tion, these pictures 
were invaluable to him, 
and he diligently 
copied them. 

A second time he 
entered the army, and 
during a period of gal- 
lant service fitted him- 
self to become what 
he is often called, “the 
painter of the Ameri- 
can Revolution.”’ 
Soon after returning to 
private life he went to 
London to study under 
Benjamin West, hav- 
ing already drawn and 
painted sixty-eight sub- 
jects, among which 
were a “ Crucifixion”’ 
and “Elisha Restoring 
the Shunammite’sSon.”’ 

A letter from Benja- 
min Franklin so recom- 
mended Trumbull to 
West, that, although he 
was the son of a rebel 
governor and had 
served in the rebel 


and West, after seeing a copy which 
‘Trumbull made of the “ Madonna della 
Sedia,” assured the young artist that 
nature had “intended him for a painter.” 

Shortly after this, at the instance of 
some unfriendly Tories, ‘Trumbull was 
arrested and thrown into prison, charged 
with high treason. When examined by 
the authorities he boldly said: “1 am an 
American ; my name is Trumbull; | ama 
son of him whom you call the rebel gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. I have served in 
the rebel army; I have had the honor 
of being aide-de-camp to him whom you 
call the rebel George Washington. lam 
entirely in your power: treat me as you 
please, always remembering that as I may 
be treated, so will your friends in America 
be treated by mine.” 

In prison Trumbull continued to make 
copies from the old masters, and after 
eight months, at the personal solicitation 
of West to the king, he was released on. 
the condition that he should leave London 


- army, he was permitted 


to study in London ; 


FROM A STEEL ENGRAVING BY J. & S&S W. CRENEY. 


DETAIL FROM JACOB'S DREAM. BY WASHINGTON ALLSTON, 
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BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 


and not return until a peace was con- 
cluded with the colonists. It was on his 
forced return to America that Trumbull 
painted numerous portraits of the men who 
were engaged in making most important 
history by forming the new republic. 
Like Copley and West, Trumbull was 
greatly influenced by the masterpieces of 
religious painting, and frequently chose 
his subjects from the Bible. He copied 
Raphael’s “Transfiguration,” and painted 
his own conception of “The Preparation 
of the Body of Christ for the Sepulchre,” 
“ The Saviour Bearing the Cross,’’ “ The 
Woman Taken in Adultery,” “The Holy 
Family,’ ‘“ The Saviour Blessing Little 
Children”’ and “The Infant Christ and 
St. John.” Many of these are now in 
the Trumbull Gallery at New Haven and 
are extremely interesting as specimens of 
genuine academic painting, although the 
coloring has so suffered that it is difficult 
to imagine what it was originally. 
Another military artist was Henry Sar- 
gent, who was born in Gloucester in 1770 ; 
and although, like other painters, he 
showed a love of his art as a child, he 


iN POSSESSION TKE WUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


BY WASHINGTON ALLSTON, 


followed several other occupations. He 
was, by turn, merchant, politician, artist 
and soldier. Having risen to the rank of 
colonel in 1799, he was frequently seen 
drilling his regiment on Boston Common. 
Colonel Sargent was much admired in 
society, and was altogether an unusually 
attractive and accomplished man. His 
picture of * Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem ”’ 
was somewhat famous in its day; and his 
representation of “The Crucifixion ”’ be- 
longs to the Roman Catholic Society of 
Boston. 

Washington Allston, although born in 
the same country with Copley, West and 
Trumbull, was much younger than they, and 
was able, after his graduation from Har- 
vard College, in 1800, to go at once to 
London to study in the Royal Academy. 
Three years later he proceeded to Paris 
and Italy, where he spent four years. In 
Rome he associated intimately with Cole- 
ridge, Thorwaldsen and other congenial 
men, and was the first American painter 
who enjoyed the advantages of surround- 
ings and study suited to artistic develop- 
ment. 
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iN POSSESSION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 


CHRIST HEALING THE SICK. BY BENJAMIN WE5sSI. 


His pictures embrace a grect variety 
of subjects; but we must here speak of 
the religious pictures only. In 1811, 
“The Dead Man Revived by the Touch 
of Elisha’s Bones ’”’ gained a prize of two 
hundred guineas at the British Institution ; 
it is now in the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia. The next 
sacred subject which he painted, “ ‘The 
Liberation of St. Peter by the Angel,” is 
now in the Lunatic Asylum at Worcester, 
Mass.; while “Jacob’s Dream” and 
“The Repose in Egypt” remain in Eng- 
land. 

In 1818 Allston returned to Boston 
and began to work on his pictures of 
Belshazzar’s Feast’’ and Elijah in the 
Desert.”’ Both of these are now in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. His “ Jere- 
miah and the Scribe ”’ is at Yale College ; 
“ Miriam Singing the Song of ‘Triumph ”’ 
and “Saul and the Witch of Endor” are 
in private hands. The prophetic stern- 
ness of Jeremiah and the grace of Miriam 
afford, in their contrast, a good illustration 
of the versatility of Allston’s artistic con- 
ception. 

It is now difficult to understand the 
enthusiastic admiration for Allston’s 
works which at one time gained for him 


the title of the ‘American Titian.’’ He 
was not great as a colorist, and one of 
his peculiarities is that the subordinate 
portions of his pictures frequently excel 
the figures from which they are named. 
For example, in his “ Jeremiah,’’ which 
has frequently been called his’ che/ 
d’euvre, the scribe is far superior to the 
prophet, whose sacred office of revelation 
does not render him self-forgetful. So, 
too, in the “Elijah in the Desert,’’ the 
landscape, in its severe dignity, is far 
more admirable than the figure of Elijah 
and the curiously distorted banyan tree. 
The “ ideal and spiritual’’ qualities which 
were attributed to his female heads seem 
to me to merit much less lofty adjectives, 
while the distortion of faces intended to 
express fear — as seen in the picture of 
“The Dead Man Revived by Touching 
Elisha’s Bones ’’ — is far from suitable or 
impressive. 

There are few more pathetic stories in 
the history of art than that of the un- 
finished picture of “ Belshazzar’s Feast.’’ 
The subject was sketched in 1817; and 
as the “Elijah”? was painted in three 
weeks, and “ Uriel in the Sun” in double 
that time, I doubt if Allston or any of 
his friends would have thought that more 
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than a year would be required for this 
work, for which he felt great enthusiasm. 
In a letter to Washington Irving, Allston, 
speaking of the subjects in his mind, 
said: — 

“One of these (and the most important) is the 
large picture, —the prophet Daniel interpreting 
the handwriting on the wall, before Belshazzar. 
I have made a highly finished sketch of it. I 
think the composition the best I have ever made. 
It contains a multitude of figures, and (if I may 
be allowed to say so) they are without confusion. 
Don’t you think it a fine subject? I know not 
any that so happily unites the magnificent and 
awful. A mighty sovereign, surrounded by his 
whole court, intoxicated with his own state, in the 
midst of his revelry palsied in a moment, under 
the spell of a preternatural hand suddenly tracing 
his doom on the wall before bim; his powerless 
limbs, like a wounded spider’s, shrunk up to his 
body, while his heart, compressed to a point, is 
only kept from vanishing by the terrific suspense 
that animates it during the interpretation of the 
mysterious sentence. His less guilty but scarcely 
less agitated queen, the panic-struck courtiers and 
concubines, the splendid and deserted banquet- 
table, the half-arrogant, half-astounded magi- 
cians, the holy vessels of the temple (shining as it 
were in triumph through the gloom), and the 
calm, solemn contrast of the prophet, standing, 
like an animated pillar, in the midst, breathing 


forth the oracular destruction of the empire! ” 

This shows a clear vision of a most 
powerful subject in the painter’s mind ; 
and he began to work upon it with cour- 
age and_ hopefulness. His canvas 
measured sixteen by twelve feet, and 
when he brought it to America in 1818 
he said that the most difficult part had 
been accomplished and but six or eight 
months would be required for the com- 
pletion of the picture. Ten of Allston’s 
friends, wishing to enable him to work 
without financial anxiety, appraised the 
picture at $10,000 and took shares of 
$1,000 each and advanced him a portion 
of the money. 

Before continuing his work, Allston 
asked Stuart’s opinion of it. ‘The erit- 
icisms which were made appealed to 
Allston as just, and he at once began to 
change and correct his design. It would 
have been vastly better if he had aban- 
doned the well-advanced picture and 
begun another; for, from this time until 
his death —a period of twenty-five years 
~- he endured great mental suffering on 
account of this work, which he had hoped 
would prove a masterpiece and place 


his name among the stars in the mid- 
heaven of artistic greatness. 

Stuart attributed Allston’s frequent 
changes and his nervous fears to his 
constant mental growth; and Charles 
Sumner believed that had Alliston’s last 
illness been long he would have had the 
picture destroyed. At times he would 
not permit it to be seen; but in 1823 he 
showed it to Chester Harding and Jona- 
than Mason and wished them to describe 
it to Leslie in England. At that time 
the figure of Daniel alone was unfinished, 
but several years later he said to a friend, 
“] have to-day blotted out my four 
years’ work on the ‘ Handwriting on the 
Wall.’ ”’ 

He was tortured by a fear that the 
picture would disappoint his friends. It 
became hateful to him. It was never 
absent from his thoughts, and he aban- 
doned it and returned to it again and 


again ; growing more and more feeble, he ° 


mounted the ladders and stagings before 
the enormous canvas, and did the fa- 
tiguing work of priming coats and other 
details which he should have delegated 
to assistants. Seven hours before his 
death he was thus occupied, and, returning 
home much exhausted, he fell asleep to 
awake in another world, leaving this 
picture a pathetic monument to a quarter 
of-a century passed in acute mental 
sufferings and great physical struggles. 

The architecture of the picture 1s 
worked up with infinite labor, and some 
of the objects of still life—-the metals 
and other details — are of admirable ex- 
cellence ; but as a whole, with the ori- 
ginal hopeful scheme of the work still 
showing through the later, despairing one, 
it arouses the deepest sympathy for 
the artist to whom death must have 
come as a welcome release from the 
painful years which should have brought 
a crowning success to his promising youth 
and middle life. 

Among the many friends who loved 
and admired Aliston was the artist 
Charles Robert Leslie, who, though born 
in London in 1794, was the son of 
American parents who soon returned to 
this country. When again in London, at 
the age of seventeen, and under the 
influence of West and Allston, Leslie was 
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bitterly homesick for Philadelphia; but 
England was essentially his home. 
Leslie attributed to Allston his sensi- 
bility to the beauty of color, and in fol- 
lowing Leslie’s career one sees that he 
was also indebted to the elder artist for 
the valuable acquaintances, social privi- 
leges and distinguished associations which 
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of which were in the Lenox gallery in 
New York. ‘These works lack the high- 
est qualities of historical and dramatic 
art. All that Leslie did was academic 
and confined within the limits of the 
English school of his day; his skill in 
grouping figures, his color and refinement 
of sentiment have been praised; but as 


AARON STAYING THE PLAGUE. 


aided him in becoming the scholar, gen- 
tleman and artist that he was in later life. 

Leslie’s close companionship with All- 
ston while he painted his “ Dead Man 
Revived’ was doubtless a potent influ- 
ence in turning the thoughts of the 
younger artist to Scripture subjects, and 
he later painted “Christ Teaching his 
Disciples,”’ “‘ The Pharisee and Publican,” 
“Christ,’”’ and “ Mary and Martha,” all 


FROM A STEEL ENGRAVING BY HENRY MOSES. 


BY BENJAMIN WEST. 


a whole his development was narrow and 
his pictures lack spirit and earnestness. 
It is not yet a half a century since 
Thomas Cole died; and he is almost 
forgotten, despite the immense popular- 
ity which attended the engravings illus- 
trative of his four paintings called “ The 
Voyage of Life.’’ In all his works the 
beauty of the landscape, rather than of 
the figures, merits praise ; indeed, Cole 
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may be called the first successful land- 
scape painter of America. He passion- 
ately loved the scenery of our country, 
and wrote from Italy, ‘‘ Neither the Alps, 
nor the Apennines, nor even Attna itself 
have dimmed in my eyes the beauty of 
our own Catskills.” It has been said 
that his brush rendered’ the same service 
to our scenery as did Bryant’s pen; and 
when the religious spirit in Cole’s pic- 
tures and Bryant’s poems is compared, 
their fondness for each other is easily un- 
derstood. 

Cole’s picture of “ ‘The Expulsion from 
Eden,” “The Angels Appearing to the 
Shepherds,” — belonging to the Boston 
Athenzeum, —and the two series of “ The 
Voyage of Life” and “ The Cross and the 
World,” abundantly. prove his earnest- 
ness, “ the depth of his emotions and the 
greatness of his thoughts.”” ‘The picture 
which represents his pilgrim of the cross 
peacefully entering heaven was scarcely 
completed when he passed to that world 
which he had so devoutly tried to ima- 
gine. 

Robert W. Weir was best known as a 
painter of genre subjects and for his large 
picture of the “‘ Embarkation of the Pil- 
grims ;’’ but his’portfolios contained some 
promising sketches of sacred subjects, 
while his pictures of “ Christ and Nico- 
demus”” and “The Angel Liberating 
Peter,’ painted in Florence, manifested 
a deep religious feeling in the artist. 

George W. Flagg is entitled to attention 
on account of the affectionate interest 
which his uncle, Washington Allston, felt 
in him; and certainly the youth enjoyed 
unusual privileges for his day in New 
England ; for not only did Allston make 
him his pupil in his studio, but he de- 
voted many hours to various kinds of in- 
struction such as would reveal to the boy 
the religious tendencies of art and awaken 
the loftiest aspirations of his nature. Few 
scenes in the life of Allston are more at- 
tractive than those in which he related to 
his nephew the story of his experiences 
in Italy and other countries, told him of 
the famous men and beautiful women 
whom he had met, and disclosed to him 
the far-reaching ambitions which every 
artist may entertain. Among Flagg’s 
early works was a picture of “ Jacob and 


Rachel at the Well,” which so delighted 
Allston that he exclaimed, ‘‘ Now you 
may consider yourself an artist.’’ Later 
he painted “‘ ‘The Good Samaritan ;”’ but 
neither in this nor in his later works were 
the fond hopes of Allston fully realized. 
A brother, Jared B. Flagg, was also in- 
structed by his uncle, and painted, in 
1850, a picture of “ Paul before Felix.”’ 
Four years later he became a clergyman, 
was rector of a parish in New Haven, and 
his services were of much advantage in 
the arrangement of the Yale Art Gallery. 

Peter F. Rothermel may be said to 
have become an artist without instruc- 
tion and rather late in life, as he followed 
the profession of a surveyor until after 
his majority. His only picture of a 
Biblical subject represented “St. Paul 
Preaching to the Athenians,” in which 
there are about thirty figures, with the 
Acropolis in the distance. He is better 


known by his “ St. Agnes,”’ now in Russia, 


and “The Christian Martyrs in the 
Colosseum,” which attracted much at- 
tention at the Centennial Exhibition in 
1876. 

Thomas P. Rossiter was a contempo- 
rary of Rothermel’s and, like him, painted 
historical and scriptural subjects. Ros- 
siter’s large pictures of “ Noah,” “ Mi- 
riam,”’ and “The Jews in Captivity” 
were extensively exhibited in the United 
States about forty years ago. He also 
painted “The Parting of Ruth, Orpah 
and Naomi,” “The Return of the Dove 
to the Ark,’’ “ The Ascension ”’ and “ The 
Wise and Foolish Virgins,” and devoted 
his later life to a series of pictures repre- 
senting “The Life of Christ.” 

We have traced the story of what may 
properly be termed early religious paint- 
ing in America to a time when a few 
gifted and original artists inaugurated a 
new epoch and imparted a lustre to art 
in our country which has revolutionized 
painting in all directions and not least 
in the representation of sacred subjects. 

It has not been our custom to congratu- 
late ourselves upon a school of religious 
painting, but when all the influences sur- 
rounding the earliest American artists 
are taken into account, we may feel a 
certain pride in the fact that this phase 
of art has never been wanting to us, but 
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actually existed before we had established decoration of churches with frescoes, 
our independence as a nation. sculptures and glorious windows, the 
: We may now assure ourselves that the changing lights of which impart new 
religious sentiment in art is strengthen- charms to the sacred stories painted on 
ing its hold upon our people through the them. 


THE WORLD ACOUITS. 


By Hannah Parker Kimball. 


aa 


The blind, old world that loves duplicity, 
That stones the prophet and that feasts the foe, 
That mumbles out a dusty con or pro : — 


Tos world acquits, it seems, — but what of thee? 


What should I care for such crude equity? 


To thee I turn, O my divinity : 
Is to acquit enough ’twixt thee and me? 
Richer the gifts thy generous hands bestow ; — 


The world acquits ! 


O thou white soul of spotless purity, 

Behold my heart laid bare, look, search, and see 
The deed undone, was the will pure or no? 
Absolve me if thou canst before I go ; — 

Else what avails that silly mockery, — 


The world acquits ? 


IF JESUS CAME TO BOSTON. 


By Edward Everett Hale. 


R. Stead has written a valuable 
M book, under the striking title, 
“If Christ Came to Chicago.” 

It has excited much comment and much 
alarm. It has suggested to ill-informed 
people that Christ’s plans have failed 
badly and that, as a correspondent says, 
“we are all going to hell remarkably fast, 
—as we are not.’”” We have no wish to 
abate the force of any one of its warn- 
ings. We have no desire to contrast the 
cities of Boston and Chicago, — which 
are, indeed, cities curiously alike in many 
important regards, though not always 
thought so. But we believe it so impor- 
tant that every student of life should take 
all points of view, that we are glad to be 
able to present another picture, as our 
friend Dr. Primrose happened to see it. 


He had noted the title of Mr. Stead’s 
sketch, and, to some notes of his week’s 
experience with his unknown friend, we 
venture to give the title above, “ If Jesus 
Came to Boston.” 


I HAD Mr. Stead’s book in my pocket 
one afternoon when I called on Dr. Prim- 
rose. I am used to advising with him, 
and I get good sense from him, if I let 
him have his head and do not interrupt 
him. I found him on the back veranda 
of his pretty house in South Boston, — 
high enough it stands to overlook the 
whole bay. A pretty sight, of an October 
afternoon, when the yachts are all astir, 
and everything is sunny and the sea is 
blue. 
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It is the old Fred. Ingham house, if you 
remember it. The doctor was at home, 
from his day’s round, and was reading 
his Outlook. But he threw the paper 
down, found two chairs for me, one for 
my body and one for my feet, resumed 
the two in which he had made himself 
comfortable, and bade me watch the 
Pilgrim as she beat up the narrow 
channel against the southwest wind. I 
did so. But I told him why I had come. 
I took out Mr. Stead’s book. I found he 
had seen it already. 

“Yes,” said he, “and they took the 
Saviour into very bad places. I coulddo 
it here. Hells, and slums, and dives, — 
opium, gambling, adultery and murder, 
—I could show it all to him here, as I 
could have showed it to him in Jerusalem 
or Tiberias, or as they can in Chicago 
now. But I could show him other 
things, too, which I could not have shown 
him in Jerusalem or Nazareth or Beth- 
lehem, —and they could have done so 
there.” 

He spoke earnestly. He turned and 
looked me square in the face. He saw 
he had my attention, and he went on. 

“TI should hardly tell you this experi- 
ence of mine but that you brought Stead’s 
book. It was alla little strange to me. 
But there was no secret.” 

He called Ellen, and told her to bring 
a paper bag of peaches she would find on 
the hall table, and some knives and plates 
and napkins. When she had done this, 
he bade me help myself, and he began. 


CW 


Dr. PrimrRose’s STORY. 


It was when I was coming home from 
England last. We had not a full list, for 
it was rather early in the year. But I 
thought I knew every man on board in 
the first cabin. So I wasa little surprised 
one morning at breakfast, where I was 
always early, to see a man opposite me, 
whom I had not seen before. We were 
then within two days of Boston ; we had 
been on the Banks, oh, two or three days. 
But I bowed to him, and he to me, and 
we fell to talk,— no one else there. The 
night had been rough, and they were all 
sick again. 


There was, perhaps, the least possible 
accent in his voice, — orwas there? Was 
it possible that he spoke the English of 
books, and not that of every day? But 
his face was all alive, his eye told what 
he was saying before he spoke, and, in 
spite of you, you said your best to him, 
as you do when any man tells you the 
whole, without reserve. We had not 
talked two minutes before, — well, he 
could have got out of me all he chose. 
He was ready to tell me all he wanted, 
and he seemed to know that I should 
want to do it. We sat long at breakfast, 
then ».e went on deck to walk, and, — 
well, I stayed with him all that day. This 
was perhaps ten o’clock. 

[ had guessed that he was from the east 
of the Mediterranean, a Syrian. He had 
that firm, strong look that you have seen 
among the Druses. Tall, — six feet high, 
— as dark as some Italians in complexion, 
this charming smile I tell you of, and a 
perfect sympathy as he listened. Strong? 
Yes, as Julius Cesar; but affectionate, 
almost caressing. 

He was on a queer errand, which he 
revealed to me at once, because, as he 
said, I could help him. He seemed to 
think that this made it sure I would, — 
and, indeed, he was right there. Why, if 
he asked a deck-hand to go down to the 
steerage with him, the man went at once, 
as my boy Will there always comes with 
me, unless Isend himaway. So, as I say, 
we walked the deck together, while he 
told me what brought him to America. 

He had a brother over here, he said, 

“ at least I call him my brother,’”— whom, 
oddly enough, he had never seen. In 
fact, before we were done, I came to think 
that this was only a half-brother, or may- 
be some far-away cousin who was called a 
brother, — clearly enough, a sort of an 
Ishmaelite. This fellow had strayed away, 
they did not know where at first, till some- 
thing turned up which showed he was or 
had been in America ; and my friend had 
come to look him up. [asked about the 
family, and then he smiled with that 
friendly smile of his. 

Oh, nobody knew how many children 
there were! Wife? She was a sort of 
Arab or Edomite of some kind ; she must 
be dead. But he knew certainly of a 
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dozen children, boys and girls both; I 
think he thought there were thirteen, all 
told. Anyway, they were lost, and he 
was bound to find them. 

In my stupid way, I tried to make him 
understand that our country is very large, 
and that people scatter, and that we keep 
no statistics about such people if we can 
help it. Buthedid not attend much to 
what I said. It was clear that he was 
used to success and he meant to succeed. 
“ Legions of people to help, you know,” 
he said, and implied rather gently that he 
should. not give it up before he began. 
And I,—well, if you knew him you 
would not wonder, —I “highly deter- 
mined ” that I would not leave him till 
they were found. 

Well, that seemed to be the way right 
along. I told him, of course, that he 
must come to my house and stay with me 
here ; and he said he would. But actu- 
ally, on the pier, after the ship was made 
fast, waiting on the end of the steerage 
gangway I saw Miss Burnett, the Young 
Traveller’s Friend, and a girl, whose name 
I do not know, with the uniform of the 
Salvation Army. To their surprise and 
mine, my friend shook hands with them 
both, and they tried to remember where 
they had seen him before. I told Miss 
Burnett that we had these people to look 
up, and she laughed and said we had 
come to the right office this time. She 
was here, and her friend, for the exact 
purpose of meeting the steerage-women, 
as they landed, to see that they got into 
no scrapes. They had the name of a 
family from Genoa, about whom the Army 
people had telegraphed from Italy ; and, 
when all the steerage people had landed, 
she could go to the office with us and 
hunt up our baker’s dozen. 

When they said “hunt them up,” my 
friend looked at me, and intimated that 
this thing was easier than I had thought. 
But Eliza Burnett said at once : — 

“ But, Dr. Primrose, why do you wait? 
Why not go yourself to Miss Drinkwater, 
and see if she has not run across them? 
Then she will telephone to Miss Smith, 
and they will tell you what they know at 
headquarters.”’ 

And so she took down on her book the 
name, “ Ishmael Benagar,” which I came 


to know so well, nodded, and ran into 
the steerage with her friend, to find the 
Genoese girl. 

I and my companion went our way. I 
found myself calling him back sometimes, 
where he undertook to lead; for I did 
think that if I knew anything, I knew 
about the North End streets, and I did 
not suppose he did. He was amused at 
my persistency in my own plans, and yet, 
oddly enough, he seemed always to come 
out right in his. Westruck just the right 
cars, without waiting, and brought up in 
twenty minutes at the Y. W. C. A. office 
in Berkeley Street. We were shown into 
the office, —carpet rather worn, long table 
in the middle, four or five chairs, book- 
case with glass doors, well stocked. My 
friend began to look at the books. But 
he had no time to read before Miss Drink- 
water, the chief, came in. It seemed al- 
most as if she had been waiting for us. 
The upshot of it all was this : — 

Their index, for years back, showed no 
Benagar. But every one remembered 
“that pretty Benaco girl,’’ and every one 
knew where she was, — with a nice family 
in Malden, where she took care of the 
little children. ‘The people were much 
interested in her, and made of her an 
older sister in the family. The descrip- 
tion tallied so well with my friend’s rec- 
ollection of Benagar’s mother, that he 
took a note of the Malden home, — sure 
he should find it, as I noticed, — and 
determined to go there. Miss Drink- 
water meanwhile had called Miss Zilpha 
Smith, and was talking to her, at the 
Chardon Street Bureau, through the tele- 
phone. 

In my dull Western arrogance, I fan- 
cied that the telephone might surprise 
him. Idid not suppose they had them 
at Acre or at Petra. But no. He took 
all such marvels as things of course. He 
had to guess from what Miss Drinkwater 
said what were Miss Smith’s replies. 
And, where he could not guess, Miss 
Drinkwater interpreted. 

“We want a family named Benagar, 
Syrian people.” — “ Yes ” — “ B-e-n-a-g- 
a-r. If you do not find that try Be- 
naco, B-e-n-a-c-o.’’ — “ — “ Yes”’ 
—‘‘ Twelve children beside a girl at 
Malden.” — — “No.” Then she 
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laughed and turned to us. “ They have 
not found any Benaco but ours ; they had 
her. But they are a bright set there. 
They think they have them as “ Vinegar,”’ 
— but they have called a visitor in Saluta- 
tion Alley, and they will know in a few 
minutes.” 

So we waited, and my friend asked 
Miss Drinkwater how she fell in with 
Miriam, the girl he felt sure of. It wasa 
pretty story. 

“This Miriam—oh, such a pretty, 
graceful creature — found herself at a 
railroad station alone, at ten o'clock. 
Her father had undertaken to meet her, 
and was not there.”’ 

My friend bowed gravely, as if such 
were his brother’s custom. He said be- 
neath his breath, but so I could hear him, 
“IT go, sir, and he went not.” Miss 
Drinkwater did not observe, and went on 
with her story. 

“Ifthe child had not been frightened,”’ 
she said, “ Mr. Parvis would have sent 
her to us. ‘The carriage men are very 
good to us, and she would have been here 
in five minutes. But she thought she 
could find her father. He had written 
where he lived, and that child, at ten at 
night, set out to find her way in Boston. 
Where she went, the recording angel 
knows. Where she came out was at Miss 
Gardner’s house in Berkeley Street. ‘They 
saw she was all right, and they took her in.”’ 

“What do you mean when you say 
‘all right’? ”’ said he gravely. 

“Oh, I mean she was a stranger, andthey 
took her in. ‘That is what they are for.”’ 

Then he turned to me, and said he 
thought we had better go there on the 
way to Malden. But at this moment the 
telephone rang. 

“Ves” — “Yes” —* No” — “ Cer- 
tainly ’’ — “Spell it.’’ And then she 
turned to us. “There is one of the 
children, Mahalath Vinegar, now at the 
Hancock school. If you get there before 
twelve you can see her. She will take 
you to her brother’s house. They know 
nothing of any father.”’ 

My friend smiled gladly as he heard 
the name Mahalath, and said, “ That is 
right, that is right. I know he would 
have named one child for her grand- 
mother.” 


“ But at the office they call them Egyp- 
tians. ‘They thought they were gypsies.” 

“Well, of course, his mother was an 
Egyptian.” 

And then, promising to come again, we 
left in hot haste for the Hancock-Cush- 
man school. But we did not find it, for 
all our haste, until the afternoon. 

We were crossing Pleasant Street, — 
running, indeed, to take a cab, — when a 
dark-faced young man, just ahead of us, 
slipped and fell on the wet pavement. 
A heavy coal cart was just turning round, 
knocked him down, and the wheel jammed 
his foot horribly. <A_ fez fell from his 
head as he fell. Quick as light, my com- 
panion was at his side, and lifted him to 
the sidewalk. I followed, as soon as I 
could, and | saw that they were talking in 
some tongue unknown to me. I helped 
to carry him into a shop; but at the mo- 
ment a policeman touched me and said 


he had called an ambulance, — and, .be- 


fore we were fairly in the shop, the ambu- 
lance appeared. ‘The men had stretchers 
with them, so that the wounded man had 
not even to limp ; and when he was com- 
fortable in the wagon, the officer said to 
my friend : — 

“| see you can speak with him. Can 
you go to the hospital?”’ 

And in a moment they were off. I 
followed, in a cab I| called, and was there 
almost as soon as they. — I explained who 
I was, and was led to the room where the 
party had arrived just before me, and 
where the poor sufferer was already on a 
bed. They were carefully taking off his 
trousers, — his boots were off already, — 
and then began the examination of the 
wound. 

The tenderness and skill of the surgeon 
were exquisite. The delicacy and silent 
precision of the nurses were as perfect. I 
know I said to my wife, when I came 
home, that the whole seemed to me like 
asacrament. In a few minutes the first 
examination and dressing were over, the 
surgeon looked at his watch, and said, 
“ Dr. Cheever will be here in an hour ;”’ 
and then gently intimated to me and my 
friend that we had bettergo. Bendaoeed 
bent over his countryman to say a word 
to him in Syriac, and then followed me. 

“T am not sure,” he whispered. “ But 
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he has just the look of his grandfather.”’ 
And then he begged me to take him to the 
chief physician’s office, andI didso. He 
thanked that gentleman, with Oriental 
warmth, for the kindness shown to his 
countryman. ‘ My brother’s son, per- 
haps,” he said, with feeling ; and he took 
out two great pieces of their Eastern 
money. “ Pray take care of him,” he 
said. ‘Take this, and when I come again 
I will repay you whatever there is more.” 
But the doctor smiled and returned 
the coins. ‘Not at all, dear sir. You 
will have enough other chances to use 
this. ‘This is what we are for. I am 
glad you could see what we try to do to 
every child of God. Your good Samari- 
tan countryman did not live in vain.” 
And so the Syrian and I started for the 
Hancock-Cushman school. It is fully 
two miles from the hospital, you know, so 
I had a chance to show him some of our 
customs, good and bad. I remember he 
was very much touched, at Blackstone 
Square. He stopped to wet his lips at 
the Appleton fountain. Ashe offered me 
the cup of cold water, I took it asa sacra- 
ment, and I said to him, “ In the name 


’ of a disciple.” As we walked on he said, 


“That was good. Did you see the dogs 
drinking at the lower place, while the 
horse drank at the trough, and you and I 
at the running stream above? ”’ 

We stopped to see Miss Zilpha Smith 
at the Bureau of Charities, to see if she 
had learned anything more of the tribe 
of Benagar, Benaco or Vinegar. But 
she had almost nothing to tell us. This 
“Vinegar” child was staying with an 
aunt, as she was called, where there had 
been an accident, and the Diet Kitchen 
had provided some special food. That 
was the chance by which this name was 
registered. 

My friend asked about the registry, and 
Miss Smith showed him the outside of it, 
— she would not let any outsider see the 
contents. An enormous case of cards, 
which had the histories of the people 
who had been in need, for fourteen years. 
But, as she said, if the Benagars had 
not come to need, they would not be re- 
corded there. Why did he think they 
had come to need? 

This waked me up, of course. I had 


gone off at half-cock, in supposing that 
they had. But he had misled me, and 
even now it was quite clear to me that 
his kinsman had come to need everywhere 
else, and that he had taken it for granted 
that he would here. But there I took up 
my parable, and said that thousands on 
thousands of people landed here every 
year and with tens of thousands of 
children, who never came to need. | 
told him of the New Hampshire farmer 
who said to me that Cooke could have 
a fine cornfield because Cooke had so 
many children. And I said that the 
country meant to take care of everybody 
who came, and did take care of most of 
them, without their coming near any pub- 
lic authorities. 

“] thought you understood,” said I, 
“that this is only the margin which we 
are handling here. He intimated again 
that Benagar would be sure to be in the 
margin, if there were any. But I was 
not so sure. I told him, however, that 
while we were there we would see what 
did happen to the margin, and we went 
downstairs to Mr. Pettee’s office. He is 
the secretary to the overseers of the poor. 

I told Mr. Bendaoeed that it would not 
do to leave the matter to chance, and 
that this was therefore a separate depart- 
ment, with almost omnipotent authority, 
which had oversight of people who came 
to need. Nobody is to starve while the 
commonwealth has a penny. I intro- 
duced him to Mr. Pettee, and he to one 
of the gentlemen who have the oversight 
of separate districts. This gentleman 
took us downstairs, that we might see 
with our own eyes the distribution of 
food. A tall, thin woman, meanly dressed, 
met us, with a bag of oatmeal under her 
arm, and a codfish held by the tail in 
one hand. A little girl of thirteen or 
fourteen passed me, and I asked her to 
show us what she had, which was an order 
for coal on the coal-dealer in her district. 
The place had the aspect of the back 
room in a country store, with bags of oat- 
meal of different sizes tied up ready for 
immediate delivery on the orders from 
upstairs. ‘The visitor with us explained 
that it is wholly impossible to give money 
to any one in need, unless he fall within 
the line of certain pensioners, of whose 
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characters the authorities are assured. It 
might go for whiskey. ‘The city prefers 
to give the food itself, which is to go into 
the mouth of the hungry. 

Then I took my friend up to the Prov- 
ident Association, who make the largest 
distribution of clothing to those who are 
in need. But my real object was that 
at the Industrial Aid I might see if any 
Vinegar or Benaco or Benagar had ap- 
plied there that winter. 

So we looked in at a room where per- 
haps a dozen boys were sitting, waiting to 
be employed, and ten or twelve men, — 
and I introduced my friend to Mr. Peter- 
son. But he was quite sure that he had 
neither of the three names on his list, 
and they did not appear upon the various 
indexes. 

As we went out from the building, my 
companion said that he observed that the 
gentleman who had gone downstairs with 
us, and his companion, spoke as if one 
or the other of them knew all these peo- 
ple. I said it was so, —that the system 
was such that all these people came, after 
it had been made sure that they would 
not sell the food given them to other per- 
sons, and that they had no means of earn- 
ing it by the sweat of their brow. He 
seemed to understand all this in advance ; 
but he said : — 

“ But what would come to one of those 
poor people who landed with us, for in- 
stance, suppose that in the first hour he 
lost his purse or his scrip, — suppose that 
he found himself hungry at one o’clock, 
where would he be?”’ 

I said I was glad he asked me the 
question just there ; and then I took him 
up the steps of the building which we 
were passing, and rang the door-bell. 
The attendant knew me, for I have had 
more than one occasion to take a stranger 
there, and admitted us at once. I said, 
“Here is a gentleman from the East who 
wants to see what sort of chowder you 
make ;”’ and the attendant laughed and 
took me into the dining-room. 

At the table there were seated one or 
two men, and at another table in the next 
room three or four women. I told him 
that these were exactly such people as he 
had described. ‘They were people astray 
in Boston, who had nothing to eat as 


noon came, and they had reported them- - 
selves to the first policeman whom they saw. = 
This policeman had passed them to the "i 
next, and he to the next; or, if it were a 
far away, he had paid the fare of one or 7 
another in a street car, that he might ‘ 
come to this central dining-place. 7 


“Here,” I said, “ you see the fare is 
not very attractive, but it answers.”’ 

This particular day it happened to be 
fish chowder, and the men evidently ate it 
with good appetite. I told my friend that 
I wished he could taste it, but it was not for 
him and for me, and that I never per- 
mitted myself to pass the rule of the 
place by partaking of the food which it 
was the duty of the city to provide for 
those that were in need. Still, looking at 
my watch, and finding that we were not 
quite at two o'clock, I made him go up- 
Stairs with me, that he might see the 
babies. In this room were five or six 
children, not dressed very sumptuously, 
but in neat cribs, with clean sheets, and 
their mothers sitting by them, knitting, 
gossiping and watching the little ones. 
They were the stray children who, with 
their mothers, had gone adrift exactly as 
he thought it might be possible. There 
were homes here or homes there, where 
they could be received, but it would not 
do for them to be sitting upon door-steps 
while they were waiting for those homes, 
and accordingly the city had provided 
this resting-place where perhaps they 
might be three or four days, until the 
proper letter should come and the proper 
arrangement be made which should place 
mother and baby in a new home. 

He played a little with one or two of 
the babies, all of whom took to him on the 
moment. He talked with the mothers 
and then with Mrs. Crockett. No, she 
had not kept any record for a long time 
of the number of people she sent away. 
The ladies downstairs, on the Industrial 
Aid, had found homes in the last year for 
nearly three hundredof these poor women. 
The truth was that these women were 
most of them poor creatures broken down 
with drink, or with worse devils, if there 
are worse. But there were country towns 
where no drink can be got, and a little 
group of ladies, and Mrs. Crockett her- 
self, make it their business to correspond 
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with the people in these country towns. 
Precisely because these poor women are 
inefficient and cannot bear temptation, 
the people in the country can have them, 
and take them into homes where there 
will not be temptation. As I said to him, 
—and I noticed his eye flashed, — 
“ Lead us not into temptation”’ is a good 
prayer. So is it that back in New Eng- 
land somewhere, five hundred people in 
a year take five hundred of these broken- 
down women into their homes, sometimes 
with their babies, and give them the new 
chance which they do not refuse. Why, 
they told us of a woman who had been to 
the House of Correction ten times, whom 
a New Hampshire postmaster — not yet 
canonized because this did not happen 
three hundred years ago— had taken 
care of, and who is now living a decent 
life. His face had its most heavenly look 
when I told him this, and he said, “1 
had rather take care of that sheep in the 
mountains than of any ninety and nine 
that never went astray.”” So we bade 
Mrs. Crockett good by, and he gave her 
his Syrian blessing as he went downstairs. 

As we went down the street, I said, 
“ You see this is margin of the margins. 
It does not do to feel that anybody can 
starve or even that anybody can be hungry. 
This is the provision for those who are 
on the very edge.” 

I was glad we were on foot, because he 
saw the more foreign ways of Hanover 
Street and Salem Street better than if we 
had been in acar. I pointed out to him 
the Hebrew signs, but found they had 
caught hiseye. Intruth, after we entered 
Salem Street there were more signs in his 
own language than in mine. He stopped 
once or twice, and shook hands with one 
or another person whom he recognized as 
of Hebrew origin, and at once they would 
drop into speaking in the dialect which I 
was coming to know, which I fancy was 
some form of modern Syriac or Hebrew. 
So we turned into Parmenter Street. I 
rang the wrong bell by mistake at first, 
but was directed there to the larger of 
two schoolhouses, where I sent in my 
card, with his name upon it also; and in 
a moment we were in the office of Mr. 
Dutton. 

I told Mr. Dutton our errand, and at 


the first he looked doubtful. He had not 
yet, perhaps, at his tongue’s end the 
names of all the twenty-one hundred of 
his charges. He had received two hun- 
dred and fifty girls within a few weeks, 
but he was utterly cordial and ready to tell 
and to show everything that he _ had. 
“The best way,’’ he said, “will be to go 
into the school-rooms, and there we can 
inquire for your little girl; ’’ and he asked 


' how old she was. 


This was just what her kinsman did not 
know, knowing nothing about her but her 
name. Whether Mahalath Vinegar would 
prove to be Mahalath Benagar remained 
to be seen. 

In the first room into which we went, 
a young lady, who was the teacher, 
welcomed us with charming hospitality ; 
and on the instant my friend said, “ No 
matter what we came for. Let us see 
what you are doing in your school.” I 
knew that he was interested in all of them 
just as much as in the one who was conven- 
tionally called his relative. ‘The teacher 
explained to us that not one of these fifty 
children could speak the English language, 
not one of them was of the blood of the 
people who settled Massachusetts or who 
built up the original Boston. More than 
half of them, she told him, were Hebrews, 
the remainder were Christian Germans, 
were Italians, or Portuguese, or perhaps 
from the east of Europe. ‘Then I asked 
if they had no Syrians or Arabs or Egyp- 
tians; and she said not in her room, 
she was sure. But notwithstanding this 
answer, he was interested, and he re- 
mained. 

The exercises which we saw were wholly 
for the learning how to speak English. 
She told us that while none of them 
could speak English now, before next 
June they all would have learned to write 
English intelligently, to speak it enough 
for practical purposes, and to read the 
English of simple books with a good 
understanding. I do not suppose they 
would understand a translation from 
Schopenhauer, and possibly they might 
not understand an argument for free 
trade ; but for the regular work of daily 
life they will be able, next June, to read 
English sufficiently well. Eagerly I asked 
how this was done. She called up a nice- 
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looking girl, perhaps ten years old, and 
showed to her a large box filied with 
every sort of thing. The child picked 
over it gravely, and then by a string lifted 
a little basket, and said, with very clear 
articulation, “This is a basket.’”’ The 
next child would say, “ This is a bell;” 
the next child would choose a box and 
say, “ This is a box.’’ If the articulation 
were not well-nigh perfect, the teacher 
would correct, and the child would repeat, 
until she spoke it distinctly. One little 
Italian child had stopped in Paris fora 
year on their emigration, and at some 
French school had been taught to read 
English with a sufficiently correct pronun- 
ciation. The only reading which we 
witnessed in our visit was the reading 
of these English words, quite well pro- 
nounced, by a child who did not know 
the meaning of the word she heard. 
What was pretty about it all was the 
eager interest of the children. They 
were clean, their clothes were clean, and 
they were alive with interest in what was 
said and done. When we shall see fifty 
boys as much interested in learning Latin 
as these children were in learning English, 
it will not take boys or men. seven years 
to study the Latin language, and then find 
out that they cannot speak it intelligibly. 
We went from room to room, and at 
last, in a room where the girls had been 
two or three years, this tall, brown, large- 
eyed Arab-looking Mahalath appeared. 
She was called to speak with her kinsman, 
and he fairly started at the sight of her. 
Then they went on one side, that she 
might tell him her story, and it was clear 


to me that he had come to a clew in his 


labyrinth. 

The teacher asked if he would like to 
take her away; but he said no, — that 
she was happy and well with her country- 
men where she was staying. He had 
written down the number of their home, 
and he would see them there. Meanwhile 
he would not keep her longer from the 
work of the school ; — and so we came 
away. 

He stopped Mr. Dutton while he could 
thank him for the time which he had 
given us, and then, in the same courteous 
way in which he had spoken to Dr. Rowe 
at the hospital, asked if he might not be 


permitted to leave some money in _ his 
hands for the good of the poor children 
or those who were most destitute. But, 
like the doctor, Mr. Dutton told him that 
he must keep his money for those who 
needed it. We explained to him that 
this was simply the business of a Chris- 
tian state, — that we were trying to give 
to these children the best we could give, 
in training them to be of use in life. We 
said that we were doing it for each and 
for all ; we would not even leave the par- 
ents to say whether these children should 
or should not be trained in this way. We 
obliged them to see to the training, in 
one form or another. If they had no 
better place for them, we compelled the 
children to come into this school, and, as 
he saw, they seemed happy while they 
were there, and he would find that they 
came readily and promptly from day to 
day. 


“ Our business is,” I said, as we came’ 


out into Parmenter Street, “ to open the 
eyes of the blind and the ears of the deaf, 
to make the lame walk, and, in a word, 
as your Master and mine said, to preach 
glad tidings to the poor in such way that 
they can understand it. Nineteen cen- 
turies would have been worth very little 
if we had not made some advance in 
welcoming the stranger, in feeding the 
hungry, in clothing the naked, and in 
caring for the prisoner.”’ 

He half heard me, he did not interrupt 
me, — in fact, it was observable that he 
never interrupted. But when I had fairly 
said what I had to say, he said : — 

“When you say prisoner, I cannot help 
thinking of my poor kinsman. You see, 
all you have told me is about children 
and women. Now where is he all this 
time?” He said he was willing to con- 
fess to me that this Benagar was but a 
reckless fellow. He had a passion for 
gambling, and in their own home he 
wasted all his half of their father’s patri- 
mony in what his brother called “ riotous 
living.” ‘“ Now,”’ said he, “ 1 wish I did 
not think that he were in some gambling 
hell, as I believe you say, at this moment.”’ 
And he asked me if there were any way 
in which we could see “one of those 
dens.” ‘Dens’ was a word he spoke 
almost bitterly. 
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To tell you the truth, he had me 
on new ground here. But, as I have 
already said, whatever that man asked 
me to do, I did. I did not say no to him 
once when he made any appeal to me, in 
the days when we were together. And 
while he made his visit to Salutation Alley 
and to Malden, I made the preparation 
for our visit to a first-class “hell.”’ He 
said that Benagar would be in the best 
place in Boston or the worst, and I did 
as 1am apt to, — I struck high. 

O, no, it never occurred to me that I 
had no business there. I wanted to seek 
and save what was lost, as Bendaoeed 
had said he wanted to. So I went round 
to the club, and, in a little, one of my 
younger friends came in, and I told him 
I wanted a card of introduction to the 
gambling-house in Boston where a gentle- 
man from the Levant would be most apt 
to be found. He laughed very heartily, 
that I should be the man to ask such a 
favor; he called one of my friends, and 
gave me away at once. But they both 
honored me by saying that they knew I 
could be trusted. One of them gave me 
his card, and then went to the telephone, 
called Buddy, the keeper of the house, 
and told him that at sharp 10.30 two 
friends of his would call, and that he was 
responsible forthem. Then he gave me 
the number of the house, and the street, 
and went to play billiards. 

My friend Bendaoeed met me at the 
reading-room ofthe Boston Public Library. 
Here I was glad to see that he had a 
few minutes to see the evening entertain- 
ment that a Christian city provides for 
the dirtiest, meanest and poorest of its 
people, — white, black or red, —if they 
will choose to come in. Hundreds of men 
and women were reading quietly there, 
from the best and most costly books in 
the world if they had chosen to ask for 
them, or from newspapers and magazines 
of their own country. I explained to 
him that we must not loiter, that I had 
promised to be exactly on time. And, 
by the way, I had noticed before this 
time that he always was. 

We went in at the front of the gam- 
bling-house without ringing, but once 
within, I pressed an electric knob, as I had 
been bidden. Instantly a flashlight from 


upstairs dazzled us both. Somebody 
inspected us. In a momenta boy with 
buttons came down, and asked my name. 
I gave him my card and that of the 
gentleman who introduced me, and we 
went upstairs. I noticed, as we passed 
two doors, that both of them were well 
guarded by men. But once in the large 
parlor itself, there was nothing but luxury. 

It was a large club-room, taking the 
whole of that floor of the house. ‘There 
were twenty or thirty young men about, 
—one or two I recognized. I had seen 
them at Cambridge, or at their fathers’ 
dining-tables. My companion explained 
to my ignorance that the larger table was 
a roulette table, the smaller one a faro 
table. In one corner was a dining-table, 
elegantly served with wines, other liquors, 
and whatever one might like to eat, with 
two or three black waiters. Comfortable 
chairs, and an easy lounge or two, were 
ready for people not playing at the mo- 
ment. ‘There were a few sporting news- 
papers, the New York papers of the day, 
and in one corner a desk where, as we 
entered, I happened to see a young fellow 
cashing a check. took a handful of 
bills, and some chips, to use at the mo- 
ment on the tables. 

Bendaoeed looked, not so much at the 
roulette wheel, for which he cared no 
more than he had cared for the telephone. 
He seemed to care for no thing, — only 
for man. A waiter who saw that we 
were strangers offered me some oysters 
as we looked round. Bendaoeed refused 
them, and I could see that he was watch- 
ing a group of the older men at the faro 
table. He bent over and whispered to 
me : — 

‘‘ That tall man, with black hair, — he 
is pointing across the table.” 

But at that moment we heard a tremen- 
dous crash on the door below. One, 
two heavy strokes, as of the head of an 
axe. A man, who I afterward heard 
was Buddy himself, sprang from behind 
the desk. 

“ My God! how could this have hap- 
pened?” 

He meant that he supposed he was 
under police protection. He had bribed 
some under-officials. 

Instantly the lights were turned down, 
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the windows were flung up, and I saw the 
man next me throw some chips out of 
the window. ‘The man at the entrance 
slid a heavy bar into place, so that it 
should hold the door. The inmates, all 
excepting me and the man at the door 
and my companion, rushed upstairs to the 
next floor. -“ Bang, bang,’’ we could hear 
the axes below. And before the rush up- 
stairs of the officers, some one — not | — 
had pushed up the bar which held us in, 
so that they entered easily. ‘They put 
handcuffs on me, on my friend and the 
black waiter. Some one found the gas- 
key and lighted the room. ‘The officers 
ran up to the roof, to meet one and 
another prisoner. For the roof had been 
guarded first, and was held by a party of 
the police. 

Then there was careful handcuffing of 
a party of more than twenty, and we were 
all marched to the station. I expressed 
to my Eastern friend my regret and dis- 
may. But he said, very simply, that it 
was no new experience with him, that we 
could not be of use without running some 
risk, and that our service to God was 
worth very little if we could not go before 
a magistrate now and then. For his 
part it was clear that he was more inter- 
ested in looking up black sheep than in 
“S’iety or the haunts of “ S’iety.” 

He reminded me of John Bunyan. 

So we spent the night there. It was 
a night I shall never forget. Before two 
hours were over, all our comrades were 
bailed out. It seemed it was a part of the 
business of Buddy to provide bail for 
them that they should appear in court the 
next morning, and a bail commissioner 
was in readiness. I told my friend that 
I supposed I could wake up some friend 
and have him come and bail us out; but 
he said he had much rather spend the 
nightwhere he was. And when I saw how 
he spent it, I did not wonder. 

There was a separate room for the poor 
drunken women who had been brought 
in, and others, old and young, of their 
sex. There was a nice motherly woman 
who had the oversight of them, and he 
went in and talked to them so kindly that 
I believe that those who were sober 
enough to hear him were other people 
afterward. If there is casting out of 


seven devils nowadays, he certainly did it 
that night with them. As for our young 
college friends, who sat round us waiting 
for the bail man to come, it was wonder- 
ful to see how he got on with them, and I 
cannot think that many of those fellows 
were found in gambling hells again. 

By two o'clock everybody was bailed 
that wanted to be bailed; and then he 
and I slept in bunks, comfortably enough, 
till morning. In the morning, after we 
had had the fare of prisoners, we and a 
lot of other people who had been drink- 
ing or breaking heads the night before 
were put into carts and carried to the 
Municipal Court. 

I knew the judge perfectly well, and of 
course he was surprised to see me there. 
But he and I have met in queer places 
before. Gradually the Harvard fellows 
began dropping in, looking a good deal 


ashamed, to say the truth. But before our. 


case came up, we had a chance to see a 
pretty thing, which interested the Syrian 
gentleman very much. 

It was the retiring once and again, from 
the court-room, of the judge with some 
poor woman and the women’s probation 
officer. We both looked at her with 
great interest. ‘The balance and steadi- 
ness with which she talked with these 
women, and the evident confidence the 
judge had in her, could not but affect you. 
What she was there for was explained to 
Bendaoeed — and how she could treat 
one and another of these women without 
exposing them to the shame of a public 
prison. ‘The three would come out, and 
the poor crying prisoner would be made 
to sit on one side with Miss Todd, till she 
could dispose of her; and you felt that 
mercy and justice had met together. 

Our turn came. The case was ex- 
plained. I told the judge why we were 
there, and that my friend was in search 
of a countryman of his, for the purpose 
of taking him away. The judge said 
aloud that men were judged by the com- 
pany they kept, but that he would dismiss 
us both, on our personal recognizance to 
appear when we were needed. This is a 
mild way of intimating that we had been 
in a business which the law did not much 
approve, but that they did not mean to 
punish us. ‘The Syrian shook hands with 
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him cordially, said he was delighted to 
see in practice the way in which judicial 
affairs were conducted, — and we went 
on our way. 

I must not talk in so much detail, — 
and really the story comes to its sudden 
end. We found the brother, so-called, of 
Mahalath, who was in fact only some 
distant kinsman, and from him got a 
clew to achild at South Boston, for whom 
he thought he ought to inquire. I had 
got a side-clew to the same child from 
Miss Zilpha Smith at the Bureau. By 
this time I had found out that he did 
quite as well without me as he did with 
me; but even if he had wanted to go 
without me I could not go without him, — 
so that I undertook to show him through 
the intricacies of the South Boston bridges. 
This brought us down on the South 
Cove, where I took him upstairs, that 
we might make a necessary inquiry. I 
tapped at a door in the third story of the 
house, and in an instant it was opened by 
a young woman in the Salvation Army 
dress. She laughed good-naturedly, and 
said, You see I am at work.” That was 
clear enough, for she had risen from her 
knees, and her pail and scrubbing-brush 
were beside her. She had moved her 
patient into the next room, —the poor 
people there had made room for her till 
this back room could be cleaned, — and 
the “ missionary” was showing that she 
understood her business by putting the 
sick woman’s room in order. 

My friend was so pleased that I thought 
for a moment he would go on his knees 
and finish the job. But she would not let 
him do that. She said, as if she knew 
him better than I did, “Oh, you have 
more important work to do, and I am 
nearly done here ;” and then she asked 
me what she could do for me. We got 
our address in a minute, and went down- 
stairs; and as we went, he said something 
about those people who did their duty 
themselves, instead of commissioning 
other people to appoint other people to 
suggest the names of other people who 
should select other people to do the 
duty. All this he said as if this hand- 
to-hand business met his approval in a 
special way. 

I will not say that he could have got to 


South Boston without me. In the pres- 
ent state of the bridges, it is a science togo 
to South Boston. But in a little we were 
ringing at the door-bell of the house I 
remembered as the Home for Imbeciles, 
— to be told, what I knew perfectly well, 
only I had forgotten it, that the Home 
had been removed to Waltham six years 
before! He laughed heartily at me, and 
bade me observe that this was what hap- 
pened when he trusted himself to my 
care ; and I had to confess that, though | 
live here within a mile of them, I had 
taken for granted their administration so 
entirely that I had not been near them 
since that time. 

So this time we did not go on foot. I 
called a cab just in time to take the Al- 
bany train ; we caught an electric at West 
Newton on the moment ; and one or two 
inquiries brought us to the door at Wal- 
tham. 

I cannot go to that home without cry- 
ing my eyes out, —and I am forty years 
older than I was when I went there first. 
Bendaoeed did not find the particular 
child he came for, but he found a dozen 
boys and girls who thronged round him 
with an eager, confiding air, — well, I 
have hardly seen it ever on other faces 
than on those of the feeble-minded. 
They seem to value kindness so much, 
and they seem to know that you want to 
be kind to them. And he, — it seemed 
as if he could not tear himself away. It 
seemed as if he had come to seek and to 
save that which was lost, and as if he 
had met his opportunity. It was only be- 
cause he had promised to be at another 
place at another hour that he left these 
poor children. 

Before the Fitchburg train came along, 
we had a chance, by a late lunch, to make 
good the Spartan severity of our break- 
fast; and then by five o’clock we were 
in town. 

I do not know how many clews he had 
on his book. In fact, he never seemed 
to look at his book after he had put 
the entries down. It seemed as if any 
chance to help anybody was burned in 
on his mind, so that he did not need to 
refresh his memory. But for me, I had 
one thread of which I had made a_ note, 
which I wanted to follow out. So I made 
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him take an electric, and we came to the 
school-room in Cottage Street. 

But it was no school-room which we 
found there. Here were, in two large 
rooms, groups of children, of all ages, 
from five years old, well, perhaps to fif- 
teen. I told him that I called it a chil- 
dren’s club, and he was very much amused 
and very much interested. The boys and 
girls were all reading, quite as a lot of 
loafing gentlemen might be reading at 
the Union Club or the Somerset, — ex- 
cept that none of them were smoking. 
The school-room had been cleared out, 
had been aired, the tables had been put 
in order, and then Miss Wiltse had come 
round and unlocked her libraries, and 
these little witches had come thronging 
in because these rooms were so comfort- 
able and pretty, and because Miss Wiltse 
made them so completely at home. She 
knew what book every child had the day 
before, or she picked out a new one. 
She went round, explaining the pictures 
to this child, talking to another about 
butterflies or birds, making a third re- 
member about her passage from Europe, 
— and, in a word, petting those children, 
playing with them, and teaching them, 
exactly as an older sister might do. I 
tried to explain that the children would 
have no such experience at home, — 
that Miss Wiltse was trying, indeed, to 
give them a better chance than they 


would have had at home, without taking 
them away from the natural affection of 
father and mother. It was clear enough 
that the children liked to come. When 
the clock struck six they went away kiss- 
ing their friend, and with real grief. She 
explained to us that the rooms would be 
aired and cleared and provided with 
books for the older children, and that 
after an hour had been given for supper 
a like session would be renewed for them 
until nine o’clock. “It is so much bet- 
ter than if they were in the streets,” she 
said, —to which he assented, and I am 
sure I did. 

When we came out on Tremont Street, 
to my surprise he did not come over 
with me. He only said, “Do not keep 
the house open. If I am not with you 
at nine, you will not see me before morn- 
ing.” And I came home to explain o 


my wife why she had not seen me for 


thirty-six hours. 

Just before nine, the bell rang, and 
a telegraph-boy brought a despatch. I 
was afraid Bendaoeed had come to grief 
again, he seemed so reckless. But the 
despatch said : — 

“TI have gone to Chicago. I find I 


have other sheep there. What you in . 


Boston have been doing to the least of 
these my brethren and my sisters, you 
have done it unto me. _ B.” 

And I never saw him again. 


GRIEF. 


By Laura Spencer Portor. 


SOUGHT to soothe my Grief with sweet command, — 
| Chiding her pale sad face, her wakeful eye, 
Her anguished lips, curved to the stifled cry. 

“ Poor heart !”’ I said, “ I know and understand ; 
Yet sleep you now ; the day is near at hand.” 

I sang a song of deep philosophy, 

A soothing, tender heartache lullaby ; 
And so Grief slept, as day crept o’er the land. 


Then stealthily I tiptoed through the gloom ; 
Closed fast the door. “I have escaped !”’ I said ; 
“T ne’er shall see her more this side the tomb! ”’ 
Yet sometimes in the night, beside my bed, 
I fear to hear her pale lips cry: “ Make room! 


Behold me once again, from whom you fled 
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COMMUNION. 


(TRINITIES AND SANCTITIES, X.) 


By Eva Channing. 


From out an era and a land unknown, 


A DOWN the vista of unnumbered years, 


Comes journeying a soul to meet my own, — 
To share its joys and sorrows, hopes and fears. 
No comrade strange this visitant appears ; 
Although apart to ripeness we have grown, — 
Have loved, wept, struggled, both of us, alone, — 
Yet common heritage our smiles and tears. 


Ah, let me keep from haste and passion free, 
Nor seek to penetrate with curious eye 

The veil that shrouds this spirit’s mystery ! 
May I instead with patient love draw nigh, 
And, filled with awe, receive on bended knee 
This treasure from the hand of the Most High. 


“THE IDEAL MINISTER OF THE AMERICAN 
GOSPEL.” 


By Leighton Parks. 


ALIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES, writing to his 
friend Bishop Clark soon 
after the death of him 
whom he calls “our be- 
loved Bishop Brooks,”’ said : 
“T believe he is to stand 
as the ideal minister of the 
American gospel, which is 
the old-world gospel shaped 
—as all gospels are by 
their interpreters — by the 
influences of our American civilization.” 

How true a description this is, only 
those who knew Phillips Brooks well can 
appreciate. His interests were so varied 
and his genius was so versatile that it is 
difficult to know upon which one of his 
characteristics it is best to dwell. Think, 
then, first of this versatility itself. He was 
like a diamond of many facets, which 
flashes light from every side and yet 
sends forth each ray with a radiance all 
its own. 


If we compare him with the other 
great men of this land we see at once 
how varied his genius was. Jefferson was 
a great statesman, but his blindness to the 
spiritual side of man’s life was painful. 
Webster was a profound constitutional 
lawyer and a subtile debater, but he was 
ignorant of the first principles of art; 
and one feels that he read Shakespeare 
and the Bible as a logician rather than asa 
poet. Grant was fitted for his work asa 
spear’s head is fitted to the spear, and 
that was the source of his power; but of 
all that goes to the beautifying of life or 
the governing of a nation in time of peace 
he was as unfitted as is a bayonet to be 
made into a pen. 

Perhaps the man with whom we can 
best compare our great preacher is Henry 
Ward Beecher. Beecher was a great 
orator, a wit, a poet, a statesman; and 
yet there was a superficiality about him 
on certain sides that detracts from his 
greatness, and an absence of that fine 
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taste and discrimination in use of methods 
which no skill can ever give: it is rooted 
in a sincere respect for the dignity of the 
soul of man, and makes it impossible to 
use an argument or appeal to a motive in 
another which he would think it a shame 
to have another appeal to in him. The 
making of the Golden Rule the canon of 
his art was what made Phillips Brooks the 
greatest preacher of the age, considered 
only from the artistic standpoint. 

No one who knew him at all could fail 
to see that he was an artist. His soul 
was bathed in the rich colors of the East, 
but with that artistic sense there went the 
Western common sense and power of get- 
ting at the heart of a question which was 
the characteristic that filled me with new 
wonder each time I heard him talk. It 
has been said that he was not logical. It 
would be as just to say that Newton was 
not a mathematician because the propo- 
sitions of Euclid were axioms to him. 
Phillips Brooks reached the end before 
most men had mounted the cumbersome 
chariot of logic, even as Elijah ran before 
Ahab to the entrance of Jezreel. He 
had a horror of bald prepositions, and 
loved to clothe them in the garments of 
poetic fancy. I remember hearing him 
once say that the glory of “‘ In Memoriam,”’ 
as indeed of all of Tennyson’s poetry, was 
that the philosophy of it was always held 
in solution. many men,” he added, 
“have their philosophy in lumps, and 
then pour over it a mixture of verse ; 
but in Tennyson the imagination absorbs 
the logic and everywhere thought is per- 
meated with beauty.” Is not that a per- 
fect description of his own style? 

Whether he could have mastered the 
mechanical details of painting and be- 
come technically an artist, I do not know. 
That he was a poet we all know from 
his carols, and some of us from having 
read the unpublished sonnets which give 
him high rank in the company of the 
poets. But the thing which is remark- 
able is not this gift, but that with it 
should have gone a moral sense that 
pointed instantly to the star of righteous- 
ness. Any tampering with truth called 
forth his instant indignation. The man 
who went to him for advice was led straight 
to the moral bearings of the question ; 


and when the right was found he had 
nothing more to say. ‘That a man might 
be perplexed as to what was right, he 
could understand; but that he should 
hesitate to act, no matter what the sacri- 
fice, when he once knew the right — that 
he would not believe; and how many 
did that faith save whom moral platitudes 
would have destroyed! Some one once 
said in his presence, that it was reported 
that a clergyman of our own church did 
not believe the Creed, but kept quiet 
about it. “Oh,” he cried, in great in- 
dignation, “what do we broad church- 
men stand for, if not for truth? When 
we dare not say what we believe, let us 
leave the Church!” 

Of course there is nothing strange in 
a clergyman being a strict moralist ; but 
it is unusual to find the keenest moral 
perceptions joined to the artistic temper- 


ament, as well as the union of poetry and 


logic. 

The same unity of apparent inconsist- 
encies is found in his eloquence and his 
power of dealing with practical affairs. 
It was often said before his election to 
the episcopate that he was not aman of 
affairs. But all men knew better who 
knew him at all. When he dealt with 
affairs he was so practical that you would 
have thought he had been bred in a 
counting-house. He was impatient of 
vague theories. ‘“ Will it work?” he had 
a somewhat disconcerting way of asking. 
When every one was reading “ Progress 
and Poverty”’ and a good many men’s 
heads were turned by the new wine, he 
said, “ Just fancy the best government the 
United States ever had undertaking to 
carry on the business of this country, and 
then think of what it might be with Gen- 
eral Butler for President!’’ When we 
were having one of the mild forms of 
ecclesiastical grip some years ago, and it 
was urged that the parish system was 
a failure and that the bishop should 
appoint all ministers and pay their sal- 
aries out of a common fund, he said: 
“Well, that is a fine scheme. Suppose 
the bishop sent me to Acton or Ware, and 
the people said, ‘ We don’t like him,’ and 
they would not come to church nor pay, 
what then? I think the little Paddocks 
would go without shoes this winter. Or 
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suppose he sent the Rev. Dr. Blank to 
Trinity, and Paine and John Ropes and 
Mr. Morrill and the rest of them did not 
think they were being helped in the 
struggle of life,—do you think they 
would continue to go to church to please 
the bishop? The truth is, our system 
is so bad in theory that it seems as if it 
could not work ; but asa matter of fact 
I suspect no system on the whole works 
so well.’’ 

This clear, keen Yankee common sense 
enabled him to transact business with 
great rapidity, and then have time for 
the careful, thorough preparation which 
preceded the sermons and speeches of 
which it is unnecessary to speak, so well 
are they known. It was after some great 
outburst of eloquence that it was best to 
see him. He was like the ocean at Nan- 
tucket after the wind has swept it. The 
spray is dashed on the cliffs, beautiful and 
refreshing. It was my privilege to see 
him often so. Only once at such a time 
did I see him depressed. It was not 
long before the end. I walked home 
with him and burst out: “O, Brooks, 
that was wonderful!’ But he only said, 
“ How strange it is that men should have 
to be dragged to their privileges !”’ 

As I think of his life I am reminded of 
the saying of Carlyle, that every great 
man might have manifested his great- 
ness in any way. Cromwell might have 
written Paradise Lost;”’’ Cicero might 
have done the work of Cesar, or Na- 
poleon have been Racine. Whether 
that is true or not, there is a truth in it, 
and the truth is that a great man has 
within him the seeds of greatness in 
many forms. But when we look at the 
great men of any age, how many of them 
are narrow! And if this was true in 
past generations, how much more likely 
is it to be so in the future! Our education 
is becoming more and more technical. 
The scientist will be ignorant of lit- 
erature; the artist will think ethics 
beneath his notice; the musician will 
be blind to nature; and the theologian 
more narrow than all. It is true there is 
another tendency, but that is only dilet- 
tanteism, —it is the insect life which sips 
at every flower without the insect’s in- 
stinct by which it avoids the hurtful. 
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Now herein lay the greatness of Phillips 
Brooks. He knew his trade. He let 
nothing interfere with his life’s work, 
which was preaching ; but with it went an 
interest in every manifestation of life, 
whether in nature or in man. I com- 
pared him at the beginning to a diamond. 
It is a true illustration. ‘There is the 
inherent brilliancy in it, but that can 
never be revealed except by cutting. 
Phillips Brooks had this brilliancy as the 
gift of God, but the cutting of the facets 
was the work of his life,—-and so he 
became a power. 

There are many lessons we might 
learn from such a life, but not the least 
important, especially for the young, is 
to have as our centre the love and wor- 
ship of Jesus Christ, and then as our 
circumference all life. If you leave 
Christ and live only on the circumfer- 
ence, you will sink to dilettanteism. If 
you have the centre but never issue 
from it, you may be religious, but it 
will be religion of a narrow and feeble 
sort. The ideal life is that which passes 
instantly from the centre to many points 
on the circumference, finding each a 
new illustration of the meaning of the 
life of God in man. 

There is one interest of which I have 
not spoken —I mean music. Of that he 
was entirely ignorant, and he had no in- 
terest in it. To some it will look like 
the very irony of fate that his last public 
utterance should have been to a com- 
pany of singers.* Ido not think so. I 
think it was fitting that at the last he 
should have stood face to face with the 
one human interest to which he could 
not respond. All that he could receive 
on earth he had. I like to think that the 
new life began with a new experience, 
and that he who had done his best to 
hear God’s voice everywhere on earth, 
and had heard it everywhere save in 
music, should there have heard it first in 
the sound of the harpers playing on their 
harps, and should have found that he 
who stood dumb in the chorals of earth 
could sing with the redeemed the song 
of Moses and of the Lamb. 


* Bishop Brooks's last address was made’to the Choir 
Guild of Grace Church, Newton, Mass., not indeed on 
music, but on the glory of worship. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS 
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CHANGE FOR A QUARTER. 
By Mary A. P. Stansbury. 


I was a blustering De- 
cember morning. 
The air was full of 
fine flakes of snow 
driven before a keen 
northeast wind and 
cutting the exposed 
face and hands like 
bits of steel. Not 

even the near approach of the festival of 
gladness and good-will— for Christmas 
was but two days off— sufficed to tem- 
per the elements to irritable sensibilities. 
Some malicious sprite seemed abroad 
upon the blast, watching to whirl an 
unguarded hat into the gutter or, shyly 
lifting a loosened corner of coat or wrap, 
to send an icy chill to the very vitals 
of the luckless passer. 

Car No. 45 was but partially occupied ; 
and as the driver stopped upon a crossing 
at the signal of two ladies standing there, 
each male passenger shrank a little deeper 
into his great-coat collar, congratulating 
himself that, for the present, there were 
still seats to spare. A moment later, 
there was not one of them all who would 
not gladly have seized upon any rational 
pretext to do honor to the young girl who 
was quietly taking a place beside her 
companion. 

“She was so beautiful,’’ said an elderly 
gentleman afterward, “that I felt as if I 
ought to take off my hat to her.” 

“T wonder how it feels to look like 
that,’””’ murmured the pale-faced seam- 
stress opposite behind her veil. 

Yet that which lent the touch of per- 
fection to such beauty was that the girl 
herself evidently did not feel it at all, or, 
if she were conscious of it, accepted it 
as something quite as impersonal as air 
or sunshine. 

As the speed of the car again slackened, 
a little newsboy swung himself up by the 
ice-incrusted rail. He was a tiny fellow, 
not more than eight years old. His jacket 
and trousers were threadbare, and his 
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face blue and pinched with cold. He 
made the tour of the car slowly, repeat- 
ing his appeal of Mornin’ papers ! G/ode 
and ’era/d/”’ But in vain ! — another of 
his profession had been before him, and 
no outstretched hand of a purchaser broke 
the indifferent ranks. 

In the farthest corner sat the beautiful 
young lady. ‘The poor boy was turning 
back, when she touched him lightly upon 
the ragged sleeve. 

“You may give me one,”’ said she. 

The boy looked at her, and a wonder- 
ing expression parted his lips. He stood 
an instant motionless. 

“The Herald, please.”’ 

He started as if from a dream, and 
quickly drew the paper from his package. 
She took it from him, giving in return 
a bright silver quarter of adollar. ‘The 
little salesman was fumbling in his pocket, 
when she said gently : — 

“Never mind the change.” 

* But it’s only two cents, miss.”’ 

“Yes, I know. You may keep the 
rest.”’ 

Helen, you soft-hearted creature ! ”’ 
interrupted her companion. “ It is easy 
to see that you are from the country. 
Don’t waste your sympathy on newsboys, 
— they are little rascals !”’ 

The tone was not loud, yet the words 
reached the child’s ears, and checked the 
“Thank you, miss!” upon his lips. 

The lovely face flushed with pain, as 
the girl leaned forward impulsively and 
laid her hand again upon the little tat- 
tered arm. 

‘‘] am sure this one is not,’”’ said she. 
“ May you have a happy Christmas, my 
boy!” 

Then she smiled full upon him, —a 
wonderful, dazzling smile. 

“Tell you what,” said the conductor, 
relating the incident to his wife that even- 
ing, “it was such a warmin’ sort of a 
smile as sent the mercury in that car up 
twenty degrees at a jump! I’d been 
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shiverin’ myself, but I come near turnin’ 
down my coat-collar !.” 

The tall young man in a fur ulster 
caught no more than the reflection of the 
smile, yet that was enough to make him 
wish for a moment to change places with 
the little newsboy, if by so doing he could 


Letters” of his boyhood’s delight, with 
the instruction of the grandmother as 
to “a way of looking without seeming 
to look—a sidewise way!”’ Partially 
screened behind his newspaper, he pro- 
ceeded to put this wise suggestion into 
practice. ‘The name of his lovely neigh- 
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have had it all for himself. It was a 
novel experience, for he was used to be 
much sought after and to be the recipient 
of smiles so many and various, that a sin- 
gle one, more or less, had mattered to 
him but little. He suddenly recalled, with 
a flash of amusement, the “‘ William Henry 


bor,— Helen, — and that she had but 
lately come to the city, he already knew, 
— thanks to the careless words which he 
had overheard. The leathern roll upon 
her lap decided him that she must be a 
student of music. He wondered whether 
the shapely fingers, which she had bared 
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_ when opening her purse for the newsboy’s 


coin, were in training, or the low, clear 
voice which had seemed in sooth melodi- 
ous enough without the aid of a master. 
Her left hand was crossed above her right, 
and he detected in himself an incon- 
sequent sense of satisfaction at the dis- 
covery that she wore no rings. “Am I[ 
so extremely young as to go daft over a 
pretty girl in a street-car?”’ thought he, 
and returned resolutely to his journal. 
Yet, as the conductor’s bell rang sharply, 
and the two ladies alighted, his eyes 
involuntarily wandered from the news- 
column to catch a last glimpse of the 
slender, swaying figure crowned with the 
gray-plumed hat, as it disappeared amid 
the hurrying crowd. 

To Sandy, the newsboy, the silver 
quarter seemed to have been the omen of 
better fortune. He had seldom known 
a more prosperous day. All his papers 
sold, he went home early, — if, indeed, 
the comfortless tenement could be called 
a home, which he shared with ‘ Mother 
Meg,” who was not his mother. Nobody 
seemed to understand by what title 
Mother Meg asserted her claim upon 
Sandy and his earnings ; but since it was 
something which no one cared to dispute, 
it readily passed unquestioned. Certain 
it was that she exacted from him a strict 
account of sales and profits, and the 
amount expended each morning for stock 
in trade was rigidly compared with the 
nightly receipts. 

Poor Sandy had been confronted all 
day by the perplexing question how to 
conceal his possession of the quarter and 
still account for the two cents necessary 
to complete his balance. But once more 
his fortunate star was in the ascendant. 
As he was making his way along, having 
resolved to say that he had lost the 
money, and take the beating sure to 
be the penalty for such carelessness, a 
stout gentleman carrying a portmanteau 
came puffing down the street. Sandy 
sprang to meet him, pulling at his ragged 
cap. 

“Carry yer baggage, sir?” 

The stout gentleman glowered at him 
for an instant. 

“ None of your tricks, then!” said he. 
“Take it, and—d’ye see this walking- 


stick? If you keep more than a step in 
front of me, I'll knock you down! ” 

Sandy’s heart beat too high to be 
daunted by the implied suspicion. He 
trudged manfully along, scarcely noticing 
the tug of the heavy bag upon his thin 
little arm, — setting down his burden at 
length in the waiting-room of the Albany 
depot. The stout gentleman put his 
hand in his pocket and, drawing out a 
handful of coin, deliberately counted 
three copper cents into the small, brown 
palm. Sandy made no cavil at the pit- 
tance, — for once he was rich enough 
to be magnanimous. Retiring to a 
secluded corner, he carefully pinned the 
quarter between the outside and lining of 
his jacket, and set off at a run. 

In his dreams that night he spent the 
money twenty times over, with the smil- 
ing face of the beautiful giver beaming 
over every purchase, and woke with his 
head so full of confused memories that he 
was forced to feel for his treasure to con- 
vince himself of its reality. 

With what a proud sense of competency 
he hung about the shop windows gay with 
Christmas wares! ‘There were so many 
things, any one of which he could buy 
if he wished. ‘The bewildering counters, 
overhung by placards bearing the legend 
“Your choice for 25c.,’’ were no longer 
part of an inaccessible palace of delight. 
He imagined himself saying to one of the 
smart shop-girls, “I'll take this here, 
mum !’’—and flinging his money care- 
lessly upon the counter. He saw the 
basket fly as if by magic along the carry- 
ing wires, and return, with his package 
daintily wrapped, by the same mysterious 
impulsion. He was just taking it from 
the girl’s hand, and — 

“ Move on, here !”” commanded a burly 
policeman. 

And Sandy, with a start, would feel for 
the solid foundation of his vision, and 
move on light of heart. 

Christmas eve drew on, however, with 
the treasure still unspent. 

*] just can’t abear to let it go,” said 
Sandy to himself, — “all along o’ the 
way she looked when she gin it to me. 
I'll wait till to-morrer. I don’t allow 
ever to see her agin,” he added wist- 
fully. 
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“O, SANDY, 


“T’ll look in on Billy,” thought he 
as he climbed the long staircase of the 
building shared by Mother Meg with a 
score of similar tenants. ‘“ The little 
feller gits lonesome by hisself.”’ 

He groped along the dim passage, and 
knocked at a rickety door. 

“Come responded a_ child’s 
voice. 

Sandy pushed open the door. The 
only occupant of the room was a boy of 
about his own age, who rose from the 
cricket on which he had been sitting, 
and turned toward him the peculiar, in- 
troverted gaze of the blind. 

“ Hello, Billy!” 

“Q,Sandy! Is it you? I’mso glad!” 

“TLe’s have a look at ye, kid! I 
thought so ! — ye’ve been a-cryin’ ! ” said 
Sandy with decision. 

“T couldn’t help it. O, Sandy, it’s 
broke !”’ 

“ What’s broke?” 

“My mouth-organ. Seems as if I 
couldn’t stand it!” ‘The child’s voice 
quavered. 

“ Hold yer hosses, Billy! How’m I 
goin’ to talk with ye, if ye commence 
agin? Who broke it?” 

“She didn’t go for to do it. “Twas 
mother,— it slipped off the chair, an’ 
she stepped on it afore she knew.”’ 
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“ Le’s see it, Billy.” 

The blind boy produced the little bat- 
tered instrument, touching it tenderly, as 
if it had been some beautiful, dead crea- 
ture. 

“ Ye can’t mend it, Sandy. It’s smashed 
flat. Mother’d buy me another, but she 
can’t. She’s mostly sick nowadays, an’ 
she’s got behind with the rent. "Iwas 
such company for me, Sandy, — ye can’t 
think! I don’t know whatever I’m goin’ 
to do. I mos’ wish I was dead!” 

* Billy!— don’t ye go to talk that-a- 
way !”’ 

Sandy’s face reddened and paled, and 
his voice trembled. 

“Don’t you fret, Sandy!” cried the 
blind child with swift compunction, as the 
tone of distress vibrated upon his sensi- 
tive ear. ‘ Mebbe I kin git another some 
day. Why, ye ain’t goin’ a’ready?”’ 

“T’ll have to. Mother Meg’ll be 
wantin’ me. I’ll come agin to-morrer. 
To-morrer’s Chrismus, yer know, Billy.” 

“Yes, I know. Iuse ter always hang 
up my stockin’, but I sha’n’t this year.” 

“ But ye must, Billy — that is — mebbe 
— ’’stammered Sandy. “Promise me 
ye'll hang it up.” 

“ T’ll do it, if ye want me to,” — won- 
deringly, — “ but ’tain’t no use — mother 
said so.”’ 
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“ Good night, Billy ! ” 

“ Good night, Sandy!” 

But guileful Sandy was by no means in 
search of Mother Meg with her possible 
requisitions. Downstairs he ran, and out 
into the brilliant street. The keen wind 
searched his thin garments, and the deli- 
cious odor of a bake-shop floated out 
upon the frosty air ; but he thought neither 
of cold nor hunger. On he went, — past 
one turning, down another, up a third ; 
then suddenly plunging down a basement 
stair, he opened the shop-door of old 
Heinrich Wildmar, the dealer in musical 
instruments. 

The place was temporarily empty of 
customers, and the gray-bearded proprie- 
tor leaned over his counter in a rare good 
humor, since his holiday trade had largely 
exceeded his anticipations. 

“ Mein poy, wot is it dot you will haf?” 

“ Please, sir, — it’s a mouth-organ.” 

«‘ Ah ! — an harmonica — I| see, I see! 
And wot for it would you wish to pay?” 

Sandy opened his clenched palm, in 
which lay the shining quarter. 

“This here’s all I’ve got, sir. And — 
if ye wouldn’t mind the trouble — would 
ye pick me out a good one — a very good 
one? It’s for a little feller as broke his’n. 
He can’t see, but he can play like you 
wouldn’t believe.’’ 

“ Blind! — dot is a sad t’ing. Tell 
me, — is de leetle poy your brudder? ” 

sir, — he’s just a friend o’ mine.” 

“‘ And you vill buy the harmonica for 
him, yourself — for a present? ”’ 

“Yes, sir, — for Chrismus.”’ 

“ An’ you haf no more money at all?” 

“No, sir!’’—anxiously. “ Ain’t it 
enough, sir?”’ 

“Yes, mein poy, it ees enough.” 

The old man _ busied himself with 
several gayly colored boxes. At length, 
producing a large and handsome instru- 
ment, he held it up to Sandy’s admiring 

aze. 

Vill dot do, mein poy? ’”’ 

“Do?” echoed Sandy. “ Well, I— 
guess —so! Will a quarter buy 

“ Listen to me, mein poy. Dis _har- 
monica cost two dollar, five and twenty —” 

“Oh!” gasped Sandy, dismayed. 

“ Said I not, listen? Once—in de 
faderland—I had a leetle poy of mine 


own. He is gone — since many years. 
I haf nobody any more to say, ‘ A happy 
Christmas, mein fader!’ It pleases me 
to make a Christmas gift to de leetle 
blind poy — your friend. You shall gif 
me de quarter-dollar, — so we gif de har- 
monica togeder. See?”’ 

“Q, sir! Ido’ know wotever to say! 
But if ye cud see Billy when he gets it!” 

‘‘T shall see him,”’ said the old man, — 
and he bowed to the “ street-Arab”’ as if 
he had been a courtier, —“ through your 
eyes.” 

Miss La Chapelle, the French music- 
teacher, was carrying a basket filled with 
Christmas delicacies to a sick girl on the 
fourth floor of the tenement-house. Sud- 
denly, from the other side of a closed 
door, came the sounds of so unusual a 
musical concert, that she involuntarily 
paused to listen. Some one was play- 
ing a harmonica accompaniment, marvel- 
lously soft and sweet, to a boy’s voice 
singing, —a wonderful contralto, pure and 
deep as a silver bell. 

“Who can it be —here?” she asked 
herself; and as the song ceased, she 
tapped gently. A pale woman opened 
the door. Two little boys— evidently 
the musicians — sat side by side within. 

“I beg your pardon, but I heard the 
music and could not pass by. Are the 
children yours? ”’ 

“ Only this one, — he is blind, you see.” 

A boundless pity spoke in the teacher’s 
eyes. 

“ He has a gift that many clear-seeing 
might envy. And you, child,” — to 
Sandy — “has nobody told you that you 
have a fortune in your voice? ”’ 

The boys heard her uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

““Won’t ye sit down, ma’am?” asked 
the mother, dusting a broken chair with 
her apron. Miss La Chapelle took the 
offered seat, and with a few gentle questions 
drew the story of the blind child. 

No, he was not born blind. A _ fever, 
when he was two years old, left him so. 
Was there no help? Perhaps, but it 
would cost a great deal of money, so 
people said, and she had none. She 
hadn’t been well for a long time, — some 
days she could not work at all. Who 
taught him to play? Nobody, — he 
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picked it up himself. Mrs. Maloney, on 
the first floor, had a melodeon, and some- 
times she would let Billy go down. He 
could play that the same,— and Tom 
Wilkins’s accordion, too. It seemed as 
if it was born in him. But where was 
the good? Blind people can’t work, and 
music won’t keep from starving. 

Miss La Chapelle sighed. The burden 


of the world seemed to sink upon her 
heart. Then she remembered whose 
birthday it was, and took courage. 

A few weeks later, she waited with Billy 
the verdict of a famous oculist. 

“The child can doubtless be cured, 
madam, but the treatment will be tedious 
and expensive. The operation is a very 
delicate one, and there must be months 
in the hospital.’ 

Miss La Chapelle was poor, with aged 
parents dependent upon her, but she had 
friends at court. More than this, she in- 
carnated the persistence of purpose in a 
cause on which she had once set her 
heart. 

That the great Mrs. Latimer’s drawing- 
room should have opened for a musicale 
in which the chief performers were to 


be a little blind harmonica-player and a 
street gamin whose voice had been exer- 
cised by crying the Gé/ode and Herald on 
the crowded crossings, seemed scarcely 
less than amiracle. And was it not quite 
as strange that Herr Edelmuth should 
have consented to assist, and to bring 
with him his young violin pupil, about 
whom all the musical people were talking? 

Mrs. Latimer’s invitations 
were the commands 
society queen. ‘The guests 
obeyed, curious and good- 
naturedly indulgent of the 
new charitable whim. 

The blind child stood be- 
fore the glittering assemblage 
unabashed ; but Sandy’s stout 
little heart quailed within him. 

“T’d rather ’a’ fit a kid 
twicet my size,” he confided 
to Miss La Chapelle after- 
ward, — “ but I kep’ a-sayin’ 
to myself, ‘It’s for Billy’s 
eyes !*” 

The répertoire of the small 
musicians seemed practically 
inexhaustible. Old songs, 
street melodies, or mission- 
chapel hymns, — the encores 
were never wanting. No op- 
eratic “ first night” had ever 
scored a more signal triumph. 

A ripple of well-bred ad- 
miration stirred the room as 
Herr Edelmuth led out his 
pupil, and took his own seat at the piano. 
With a listening, caressing motion, she 
bent her chin upon her instrument, while 
the gas-light illuminated her perfect form 
and face. Sandy started erect, then sank 
into his place again, hot and cold with 
mingled embarrassment and ecstasy. 

“ Billy,” he whispered, “ it’s Aev,— the 
lady as give me the quarter !”’ 

The tall young man at Mrs. Latimer’s 
right bent slightly forward, and the carved 
sticks of her fan, with which he had been 
trifling, crumbled between his fingers. 

“Sorry?” said that lady. “You are 
not; you are positively radiant. I be- 
lieve you broke it on purpose.” 

When the applause which followed the 
closing numbers had subsided, replaced 
by the murmurs of general conversation, 
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the tall young man took Sandy by the 
hand, and made his way to where the 
girl violinist still stood at her master’s side. 

“Will you present me?”’’ he asked 
Herr Edelmuth. 

‘“* Miss Vivian, I have the honor to in- 
troduce my friend, Mr. Fortescue.”’ 

The young man bowed. 

“Yet we have met before — we three !”’ 
he said in a tone so low that none but 
the Jady caught the words. A faint flame 
of color burned in her cheek, and her 
lovely eyes, falling, met the little news- 
boy’s enraptured gaze. Could it be that 
those frank eyes had also known the 
secret lore of the ‘“sidewise look’’? 


KEK 


IN LOVE’S DOMAIN.— EVENSONG IN THE CITY. 


True stories do sometimes end like 
fairy-tales,— despite the realists. So it 
will not be thought incredible that in 
due time Fortescue married his beautiful 
Helen ; that Sandy, released from “‘ Mother 
Meg,” is, under their united guardian- 
ship, on his way to grow a useful citizen ; 
that Billy has his eyes again. And what 
of the newsboy’s self-sacrifice, old Wild- 
mar’s Christmas memories, the tender 
pity which lightened Miss La Chapelle’s 
tireless feet and cpened the hearts and 
purses of Mrs. Latimer’s fashionable 
guests ? 
metrical progression — was 
‘change for a quarter’’? 


The sum — nay, rather the geo- 
it not all 


IN LOVE’S DOMAIN. 
By James G. Burnett. 


How swift time’s flight ! 


r love’s domain, while lasts the day, 


In love’s domain, when shines the sun, 
How warm and bright! 
But oh, the night! 


KEK 


EVENSONG IN THE CITY. 


By Frank Walcott Hutt. 


And timid stars look faintly down between 


6 ier bit of ghostly blue grows dark o’erhead, 


Black roofs and frozen eaves that warp and lean 
Above dim paves, where grimy street lamps shed 
Their early beacons flickering and red. 
Lost winds through crowded alleys search and glean, 
»And with incessant voices, shrill and keen, 
-antone fit vespers of the day by-sped. 


Somewhere beyond these walls and narrow ways 
Some one hath looked upon the setting sun 

In all its miracle of hue and shade, 

And, ’neath the calm of his expiring rays, 

Hath heard the Angelus’ far benison 

Stir the white silence of the wintry glade. 
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By Joseph Edgar Chamberlin. 
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THE COMMON FROM THE STATE HOUSE. 


HE Boston Common that we all 
- know most about, and that most 
Bostonians would instantly make a 
picture of in their minds if any one were 
to say suddenly “ the Common,” is the 
summer Common — the one on which the 
grass is normally green and the trees are 
sufficiently leafy, and the shade is really 
profound. ‘This wintry blue lacework 
of shadow from cold trunks and bare 
branches on new white show is not the 
traditional shade in which happy babies 
frolic and tramps enjoy the contraband 
luxury of slumber upon a real lawn. ‘The 
shade to-day is something which -the 
body shuns as a killing thing, but the eye 
seeks as a delight; for it is beautiful with 
a spiritual, thrilling beauty which the 
dense summer shade has little of. ‘The 
trees themselves have a character and 
definition in their nakedness, with their 
branches outlined against a deeper blue 
than that of summer, which is denied to 
them inthe leafy season. I am sure that 
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green grass is really more cheerful than 
newly fallen snow, and leafy trees send a 
much blither suggestion to my senses 
than bare branches ; but in beauty of line 
and intensity and exquisiteness of color, 
winter on the Common quite surpasses 
summer. One can come more closely 
into a mere bodily sympathy with the 
Common in summer than in winter, of 
course ; but for intellectual sympathy — 
the real ethereal thing — give us the clear 
air and searching revelation of the leafless 
winter. And as we in Boston are intellect- 
ual above all things,— we have been told 
it so often that we are beginning to be- 
lieve it, — we should without doubt cher- 
ish the December Common above the 
Common of July. 

If I go out of my way in summer to 
pass through the Common for the sake of 
the green and the grateful coolness, I 
go out of my way in winter for the 
sake of richer tints and a more delicate 
banquet ofthe senses. What was a deep 
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and cool but somewhat indeterminate 
avenue of shade then, with the big gray 
branches bending above, is now a majes- 
tic line of individual trees. I recognize 
them one by one as old friends who seem 
to have been away somewhere for their 
summering, like their human neighbors 
across Beacon Street. And I am always 
rejoiced to meet them again. But this 
does not mean that the trees stand alone. 
Not at all ; the American elms, always ina 
glorious majority on the Common, blend 
their branches so that they turn their 
malls into a long, long cathedral with 
irregular and unorthodox naves running 
out of it here and there, and with a tra- 
cery roof of richest brown-purple when 


the bare branches are snowless, and of 


exquisite blue-white when the snow has 
overspread them. 
Seen from a little distance, in a mass, 


Street, simply for the prospect of the 
Common which he has from its window. 
All winter long (for he is not there in 
summer) he looks out over rich billowy 
masses of what he calls “ twig foliage,”’ 
which vary in color, according to the 
light, from brown-gray to reddish violet, 
and which have always in them some- 
thing new in tint and tone. ‘Through 
the winter mists these tree masses loom 
up darkly magnificent, with an exagger- 
ated effect of distance, making them like 
wooded mountains from behind near 
snowy hills ; and when the not infrequent 
ice-storms come, the view is one of fairy- 
land. Above the whole rises the great 
gilded dome of the State House, solemn 
and dignified, emblematic of the rounded 
state, and crowning a view which is rare 
among the cities of the world, as such 
playgrounds are rare. But, alas! the 


“ Beacon Street on the hill is to me the most beautiful street in the world.” 


the ordinary aspect of the trees of the 
Common (which are a veritable wood 
from such a point) is of a cloud of purple 
mounting a hill. A friend of mine, an 
artist, has chosen for his studio a room 
at the top of a building in Boylston 


view is also crowned by that unpic- 
turesque apartment house, which almost 
overtops the State House dome, and the 
building of which was a &se majeste 
against the people. Doubtless the build- 
ers themselves would not have been guilty 
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“Note the simple beauty of the spire 
the snow and foliage of the Common. 


of it if they had understood the signifi- 
cance of the dome crowning the hill there ; 
so, perhaps, the presence of the tall apart- 
ment house is after all the fault of the sav- 
ing remnant who do know about such 
things, and who do not always make 
them known to the people. 


WHEN the damp snow-storms peculiar 
to our humid latitude arrive, they re- 
clothe the crowding maze of trees on 
the Common with a new and lovely foli- 
age. Certainly when the trees are hung 
with white damp snow, bringing the 
branches almost to the earth, and cover- 
ing up everything black and sordid on the 
ground, the place is as gay as can be. 
Every passer smiles to see how the familiar 
trees have suffered a snow change into 
something rich and strange. ‘The pointed 
lindens, crowded with branches, hold 
such quantities of snow that they look 
like rows of Indian tepees, and give one 
a momentary creepy notion that a tribe 
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of the Park Street Church seen over 


of Nipmucks or Pequots has come back 
from a fierce depilatory past and en- 
camped on the Common. The Ameri- 
can elms droop their pendent branches 
lower under the snow’s weight, and ami- 
ably touch the passers’ heads. ‘The 
English sparrows (they have been on the 
Common now for as many sparrow gen- 
erations as the human beings have been 
there human generations, and are as 
well entitled, therefore, to call them- 
selves New Englanders as any one else) 
hold noisy indignation meetings in the 
overburdened treetops. And all the 
Common is so deliciously white and 
clean ! 

But its appearance will change before 
long, even if the frost continues and the 
snow remains. The mid-day warmth 
softens the surface of the snow, and the 
frost hardens it at night, covering the 
surface with a roughcrust. The radiating 
warmth of the trees melts a little hole 
around every trunk, making the tree 
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WINTER ON BOSTON 


COMMON. 


the throngs of people — who would 
pass through the Common just. the 
same, however, if they had to go 
waist deep through thesnow. Only 
the Beacon Street mall is neglected 
by the shovellers ; for the Beacon 
Street mall —the noblest and long- 
est elm avenue on the Common — 
is by its situation the only one 
which is notathoroughfare. I have 
seen a deep snowfall lie untouched 
on this mall for more than a week, 
making it look for all the world 
like a country winter road for 
which no one has use enough to 
warrant the expenditure of any 
time and energy to “plough it 
out.” 

It is, by the way, doubtless be- 


THE “OLD ELM.” | 


“Even in the years of its decrepitude, it spread over 


eighty-six feet of ground.” 


seem to grow out of a cup. ‘The twigs 
grow brittle in the frost, and the wind 
breaks them off, sprinkling the white 
crust with the black specks they make. 
Meantime the city forester’s men have 
been about shovelling out the paths for 


cause the Beacon Street mall is 
no thoroughfare that one sees upon 
it the seamiest side of human life 
ontheCommon. Under the after- 
noon shadows of the fine old man- 
sions of the rich, the merest shreds 
and patches of humanity gather, when 
the weather is not too bad, for a little 
air or to see each other. The most hope- 
less of poor lovers meet there and sit a 
while on as sunny and sheltered a bench 
as they can find, and look their hopeless- 


“ Park Street has preserved its quaintness and its look of repose.’ 
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ness into each other’s faces until they are 
too cold to stay longer. 
itary and deserted wanderers find their 
way to this mall, as providing them with 
the nearest accessible approach to the 
solitude of nature, and wander shivering 
up and down. 

The Park Street mall is a little more 
cheery. ‘There always seems to be sun 
there, and at noon on a mild winter day 


‘The most 
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thoroughfare with rich shops across it. 
Plenty of people here when the sun is 
bright and the wind soft; and while the 
queer waifs resort hither too, you shall 
also see complacent housewives laden 
with parcels, sitting waiting for a car. 
Newly arrived immigrants come here to 
take a look at the New World, which 
must be after all a bit Old Worldly to 
them, for ‘lremont Street is now quite 


“4/11 the Common ts so deliciously white and clean.” 


you will find plenty of waifs sitting on the 
edges of the benches inviting a little 
natural warmth. ‘Tramps find their way 
hither. ‘Their strange, stolid faces, drawn 
down as far between their shoulders as 
they will go, interest me greatly. ‘hese 
fellows seem to have come as near as a 
man may to living without thinking. ‘They 
submit, and exist, and eat when they may, 
and scorn utterly all appearances, and 
await their death. Over across the way 
the Union Club men live in charming 
luxury, and sometimes cast an amused 
glance across at the shivering tramps. 
Down on the long, long ‘Tremont 
Street mall there is quite another scene. 
Here there are brightness and movement 
and life and a tumult of banging electric 
cars. ‘The benches look out on a great 


cosmopolitan. Easy-going workingmen, 
resting between two jobs, resort to this 
mall: and there is much conversation 
between neighbors on the benches, and 
much sage argument about the tariff and 
anarchy and the intrigues at City Hall 
and such like great matters; and it is 
the most wonderful place in the world for 
the chattering of sparrows. 

Up and down the walk which leads 
from Park Square past the burying 
ground and along Tremont Street to the 
Park Street corner, a continuous great 
throng passes and passes all day long, 
almost all night long. ‘This is surely one 
of the greatest of thoroughfares for foot- 
passengers in the world. Into that one 
path all the Back Bay and a good part 
of the South End discharges its people 
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who would walk down town; into it the 
Park Square station pours all its pas- 
sengers from its suburban lines of rail ; 
armies of them follow one another in all 
the morning, — and all these armies must 
go back home at night; dear, hard- 
worked, home-buying, stinting, burden- 
bearing “ suburbanites,’’ whose clothes 
are often unfashionable and sometimes 
shabby, and who know what it is to be 
between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of mortgages and coal-bills, but in 
whose faces shines the high light of love 
and home. What a study of the life of 
to-day are those blessed parcel-laden ar- 
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being done at the present day. I must 
confess that I myself, habitual stroller and 
saunterer as I am, never once walked en- 
tirely around the Common except once on 
a Fourth of July. But it was a charming 
custom, surely, in its time. One can 
see in imagination those immensely fine 
bygone people, the beaux in their rolling 
collars and bell-crowned white hats, the 
belles in their poke-bonnets and gorgeous 
flounces, walking briskly around the Com- 
mon on a bright winter day, and meeting 
and exchanging salutations and gossip ; 
now and then a white-cravated doctor of 
divinity happens along to chat with the 


“The State House, solemn and dignified, crowning a view which is rare among the cities of the world.” 


mies of suburban people! What haven't 
they got in their arms on the outward trip, 
especially at this Christmas time! They 
are carrying everything, from boys’ red ex- 
press-wagons to living poultry— for I met 
a German woman on that same walk the 
other day who was struggling along with 
three live roosters in her arms. 


INDEED, people walk shrough the Ccm- 
mon nowadays instead of in it. A lady 
of an older generation told me that 
when she was young it was the custom in 
good society to go out every day and take 
a walk all around the Common, following 
the malls. I think I never heard of that 


flower of his flock ; and courtly old mer- 
chants barter civilities. Such scenes are 
passing rare in the Common nowadays ; 
for though exquisites of the male sex may 
well meet there even now, the great 
ladies of society know naught of the 
Common’s existence; and there is no 
social distinction without the presence of 
women. ‘The Common has within it no 
serpentine, no Rotten Row; it is in this 
sense but common indeed. And for that 
reason, beyond a doubt, the more dearly 
loved by some of us! 


THOUGH the elms of the Common ap- 
pear prodigious to some of our visitors 
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from the West, New England- 
ers know that there are real- 
ly no remarkable individuals 
among them, since the “ Old 
Elm” itself was overthrown 
in 1876. Beautiful trees there 
certainly are,—and the old 
English elms, from their 
gnarled and broken character, 
surpass the native elms in the 
quality of picturesqueness, — 
but there are many American 
elms not far from Boston 
which greatly exceed the elms 
of the Common, both in size 
and beauty. ‘The trees here 
are, for the most part, crowd- 
ed for the sake of continuity 
of shade; and the crowding 
has sapped the soil of ‘the 
elements upon which elms *- 
thrive. In the “Old Elm,” 


THE BEACON STREET MALL. 


however, the “ Great Elm,” “The noblest and longest elm avenue on the Common.” 


as our fathers called it, we 

had a tree not only of venerable history, 
but of splendid proportions. Its greatest 
girth was twenty-two and a half feet; 
and even in the years of its decrepitude, 
when the storms had begun to lop off its 
branches, it spread over eighty-six feet of 
ground. It was, indeed, as its epitaph 
records, of unknown age. ‘There is a 
tradition that Captain Henchman planted 
it in 1670 especially to shelter the An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery Company 
during their parades on the Common ; 
but it had a conspicuous representation 
as “a great tree” on Bonner’s map of 
1722, and it could hardly have attained 
such notable proportions in fifty-two years. 
I am glad, as a fond lover of trees and a 
hater of slaughter, to say that there is no 
evidence that any witches or Quaker mar- 
tyrs or any other persons at all were ever 
hanged or shot to death upon the Old 
Elm’s branches or beneath its shelter. 
We do know that the British soldiery en- 
camped about it all through a winter on 
the Common, — and a severe one too, — 
and that the soldiers would have cut 
down the great tree but for the restraining 
arm of General Gage, who for this service 
deserves to have a street named for him 
in some Boston suburb at least. And for 
that matter, the Yankee defenders of the 


town in 1812 were as near to cutting it 
down for fuel as the British were. 

Perhaps the most memorable of all the 
scenes which ever took place beneath its 
branches was the meeting of an audience 
of eight thousand people in 1740, to hear 
George Whitefield. It was in a winter 
gale, when its old branches were leafless, 
that the Great Elm fell at last — on the 
fifteenth of February, 1876 ; and that very 
same spring a young elm was planted in 
its place, which on this present winter 
day, as I passed it on my way down town, 
showed most surprising proportions for a 
young thing not yet nineteen, and which, 
if it continues at its present rate of 
growth, will really earn the title of a great 
tree before it is fifty. 

Our western friends, who always show a 
filial interest in Boston things, may like 
to know that, until the wind blew very 
violently on Boston Common one day 
last winter, the very largest tree there 
was a wanderer from the West —a forked 
cottonwood, or Populus monilifera, which 
stood in the hollow near the band-stand. 
Growing not far away from the Old Elm’s 
site, this giant cottonwood seemed the 
great tree’s real successor. But in the 
storm of which I have spoken, one 
of the forks was riven off, and the re- 
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maining one seems hardly able to support 
itself. 

Down on the parade ground the Com- 
mon’s occasional ill-treatment at the 
hands of the municipality reaches its 
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sacrilege begins ; and the vernal base-ball 
is furtively resumed amid the frozen 
rubbish left by the winter’s freezing and 
thawing of all these accumulations. 

Of course the parade ground is but a 
small part of the Common, but it is im- 


THE TREMONT STREET MALL, 
“Plenty of people here when the sun ts bright and the wind soft.” 


height in winter, through the strange and 
unseemly practice of the authorities in 
dumping here the snow carted from the 
streets of the city. ‘This thing, too, has 
its significance and its ‘ moral,” like the 
other things about the Common. In a 
city given to snow squalls, but at the 
same time not afflicted with so cold a 
climate that the snow remains long enough 
on the ground to warrant heavy runner 
traffic, the newly fallen snow must needs 
be carted away from the travelled streets. 
And whither? When city governments 
have shown so plainly that the disposition 
of every question of beauty must be taken 
away from them by act of legislature, it is 
no wonder that such a great central pleas- 
ure ground should suggest itself to one of 
them as exactly the proper place to dump 
the snow of the street. So down upon 
the parade ground go all the loads of 
gathered snow, and with them the refuse 
of the street. The boys have not yet 
ceased their autumnal foot-ball when the 


portant by reason of the broad sweep the 
eye has over it from the higher ground. 
How lovely the sky line made by the elms 
on the Charles Street mall, with the Back 
Bay spires and towers mounting beyond 
them against the sunset sky! And 
how amiable the iabernacles of the dead 
may be we know never so well as when 
we look across this same level sweep 
to the placid old burying ground among 
its great trees and its mossy tombs, from 
which green things grow all winter long. 
In all this old buriai place there is no 
harsh note of modern mortuary display — 
no glaring white unsoftened by time, no 
carved ostentation, nothing but sweet gray 
old stones amidst the snow or the winter 
greenery, and the pleasant trunks of tall 
trees. And while the snow lies here, it 
is pleasant to know that no footfall 
heavier than that of a bird will ever 
descend upon it. 

But bird footfalls at least are very 
plenty, not only in the burying ground, but 
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all over the Common. We all know how 
Mr. Bradford Torrey has seen the robin 
on the Common in every month of the 
year except February ; and while no one 
less sharp eyed and eared than he can 
expect to meet the shrike, that mocking- 
bird of the North, familiarly all through 
the winter months there, or see the flocks 
of fox-sparrows on flagstaff hill putting 
the English interlopers to flight, or find 
the nest of the crow blackbird there, or 
hear the song of the cuckoo* from the 
elms of the mall, — 


“No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery,” — 


we are at least aware that the English 
sparrow is far from being the only bird 
that inhabits the Common. I myself, 
bird-blind as I sometimes fancy I am, 
have seen and heard gay winter flocks of 
gold-finches there ; and one gray winter 
day, seeing a gaping human crowd under 
a tall elm, I stopped to watch a climbing 
boy make a happily vain attempt to reach 
a great owl up there, who blinked stolid 
scorn at his assailant from an inaccessible 
branch. Noris the snow-bird an unusual 
visitor on the Common. I share Mr. 
Torrey’s regret that somewhere in the 
Common there is neither a little group of 
evergreens for the winter shelter of our 
native birds, nor a spared weed-patch for 
a granary. We might have more of our 
native birds here, winter and summer, if 
we were ever so little more hospitable to 
them. I have always lamented in winter 
the absence of an evergreen or two — say 
merely a few savins or little red cedars, 
or a group of white birches, just to bring 
a bit of the country about Boston into the 
heart of the city, and with it, perchance, to 
lure in, to sweeten our lives, some wood- 
land divinity. I know how illy ever- 
greens fare in city parks; but there is 
surely some spot ofall the forty-three acres 
which go to make our Common where the 
gardener’s skill could help a Norway 
spruce to thrive, or even a cedar or a 
pine. 

The summit of weirdness and wildness 
on the Common is reached after an ice- 
storm, when the freezing rain has con- 
verted all the trees into a creaking and 


* “ Birds in the Bush,” pp. 17 and 18. 


crackling forest out of some paleozoic 
epoch of the world. A child came in 
and told me, one morning, that the trees 
“had oxidized silver all over them;” 
and so they seemed to have in certain 
lights. But no artificial covering could 
have been so various. All the tints of 
the rainbow one might find there, but 
chiefly, in the sun, a lovely rose-color, 
shading into purple in the masses. 
The elms sway and groan, and little 
cylinders of ice, with twigs running 
through their centres, break off and 
shower down on the crusted snow. You 
pray that a stronger wind may not arise ; 
for if it does, it must make havoc among 
the branches. ‘The sparrows and chicka- 
dees still chatter on, — the sparrows ill- 
naturedly, as is their wont, and the chick- 
adees cheerfully, as is “Aeir wont. Before 
the strong wind comes, a strong sun 
comes; and the trees drop a mingled 


shower of ice and rain until their limbs - 


are clear again and their normal winter 
aspect is resumed. 


THE Common is certainly the best 
place in Boston in which to study the 
Eternal Juvenile. ‘The perennial boy is 
always to be found there. General Gage 
found him in 1775, coasting down flagstaff 
hill “ belly-bump,’’ — so we were always 
taught, and so I shall insist, though an- 
tiquarians start up now and say it was not 
on the Common,— and had to leave him 
there, already too soundly rooted a Boston 
institution to be displaced by mere red- 
coated soldiers ; and there you can find 
him this very day, if there is snow or ice 
enough to carry a sled. ‘The coasting is 
really the great winter feature of the Com- 
mon. Flagstaff hill is not a vast eminence 
in these days, — no doubt it was consider- 
ably higher and more irregular in the 
old days when the powder-house stood 
there, but it is high enough to give 
the sleds an impetus which sends them 
gliding away out on the training-field. 
All the sliding-places radiate froin a spot 
not far from the base of the soldiers’ 
monument ; and as the boys come slowly 
up the hill with their sleds, they have an 
excellent opportunity to read and take to 
heart President Eliot’s superb inscription, 
which is certainly the finest thing about 
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the monument. I wonder how many of 
them do read it! Probably the Russian 
Jewish boys do, if they are like their 
fathers and brothers who take so many 
excellent and thoughtful books out of the 
public library, — a reading and indepen- 
dent people, those strange new immi- 
grants from the very centre of Old World 
darkness and oppression. And their 
boys certainly coast on the Common, and 
probably they would, in spite of their 
beaten-down ancestry, show as much 
spirit to any new General Gage who 
should come along as our own boy-ances- 
tors did to the presuming British com- 
mandant. 

The Eternal Juvenile I said, and I think 
I said it advisedly ; for the coasting boy 
of, Boston Common, though he is now a 
terribly cosm~« olitan product, is much 
such a boy as he was in the day when 
he was a relatively much purer English 
product. Boys come and go; “he doy is 
permanent and unchangeable. You can 
find a few little swells from Beacon Street 
coasting here, and a much larger per- 
centage of colored, Irish, Italian and 
Jewish boys. But though the diversity 
of clothing is tremendous, no great differ- 
ence is observable in the dialects. There 
is a community of chaff between all the 
boys of Boston, —a sort of Volapuk of 
juvenile insult. And the nicer boys, alas ! 
take a genuine pleasure in imitating the 
tones, if not the expressions, of the 
rougher street fellows, — a coarse sort of 
accent and utterance developed from no 
one knows what original. There is hardly 
a suggestion of the Irish brogue, and 
certainly no flavor of either Tuscany or 
Muscovy in the clamoring lingo of these 
boys coasting on the hill, and still less 
is it the clipped utterance now fashion- 
able on Beacon Hill and at the Back 
Bay. Who knows but some part of this 
city dialect has been handed down from 
generation to generation of small boys, 
together with the immemorial practice of 
coasting on that precise spot? Who 


knows but you might have heard much 


the same thing on the very afternoon 
when the Boston boys went back to their 
coasting after their victory over General 
Gage, — whether it was to the Common 
they went or the hill by the Latin school? 
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At any rate, they are a free-spirited 
and exuberant lot, this indistinguishable 
mixture of little Yankees, Africans, Irish- 
men, Italians and Jews, with now and 
then a German, Swede, Greek or a 
Portuguese thrown in for variety. The 
rich Back Bay boy lends the North End 
ragamuffin his pretty sled, with cheerful 
confidence in its return from the midst 
of that flying, whirling mass of runners, 
boards, legs, backs and arms which 
extends for many rods away down the 
slope of the hill. Probably he is safe in 
his confidence. The ragamuffin is very 
likely:a particular friend, a devoted par- 
tisan of his, or else he, the little swell, is 
the devoted partisan and most obedient 
servant of the ragamuffin. Such things 
have happened. 

You are impressed, indeed, with the 
orderliness with which this coasting is 
conducted, albeit the shouting and “ jaw- 
ing’’ are something terrible. ‘The boys 
evidently have a sort of coasting code 
among themselves, though it would puzzle 
you to find out its basis. Small, weak 
boys with beautiful sleds are out among 
scores of wolfish sledless boys hungry for a 
coast ; and if you were to climb to the top of 
the monumental shaft on the top of the 
hill, you could not see a policeman in 
any direction. ‘The policemen know that 
if they tried to preserve order and pro- 
tect property here in their ordinary way, 
they would be utterly powerless; and 
they wisely leave the boys to their own 
comity. It looks anarchistic, but it is 
evidently effective. The pressure of 
juvenile public opinion on the boys in 
a crowd is tremendous, and in the main 
it is righteous. Probably the stealing of 
a sled is a rare thing’‘on the Common. 

Nevertheless you may once in a long 
time see a fight over a sled. Here is 
a case where it looks as if a big boy were 
trying to get a little boy’s sled away from 
him by force. But beware how you play 
the part of peacemaker! You know 
nothing about the matter. Very likely 
the big boy is simply resuming his own 
property, which the little fellow has had 
an intolerably long loan of. You may 
be pretty sure there is no robbery about 
it or the other boys would interfere. As 
it is, they go on with their sport and pay 
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not the slightest attention to the quarrel. 
If your blood is boiling over the evident 
injustice, it is a sign that you don’t know 
much about boys. And look there! These 
two chaps that but just now were fighting 
over the sled are at this moment going 
down hill on it together, —the big boy 
on his stomach and the little boy astride 
of him, and both of them are yelling like 
Comanches. 

Coasting is far from being the only win- 
ter amusement of the boys on the Com- 
mon. There is the frog pond, where skating 
is as immemorial as coasting on the hill 
near by. Nevertheless the skating on the 
frog pond is not often much to brag of, if 
the truth must be told. It is not a large 
pond, and it lies so ina little hollow facing 
the sun that its surface is generally softened 
about noon time; and then there are so 
many boys to skate on it that it is quickly 
cut up and roughened. Skatingdoes not 
improve with skating as ‘coasting does 
with coasting. Perhaps it was even thus 
in General Gage’s time ; for we do not 
read that the Boston boys included the 
right to.skate on the frog pond with the 
things that they went to war for against 
the power and might of the British Crown. 


I HAVE mentioned some of the waifs 
whom winter does not drive from the 
Common benches. Some of these are 
permanent enough— there are among 
them some daily visitors whose waifdom 
is of many years’ standing; but better 
deserving of mention, no doubt, are the 
people on the Common who are there pro- 
fessionally. Here is the wrinkled old 
woman who grinds the “ orguinette,’’ and 
whom the cold weather seldom discour- 
ages; the wheezy notes of whose instru- 
ment come in strange wailing gusts like 
the wind around the Park Street cor- 
ner. Sometimes the howling gale is 
too much for the music, suppressing it 
utterly to the ear; and then the good 
woman opens her “ orguinette ” so that 
the perforated paper sheet which makes 
the music can be seen moving over a 
cylinder, and affording ocular evidence at 
least that the tune is still there. There is 
a romance ofbrilliant bellehood in a south- 
ern city about this good ancient woman, 
but I do not know whether it is true; 
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from what I have heard of the straits of 
daily journalism, as well as its depravities, 
I can conceive how a story of that sort may 
have sprung full-orbed into the brain of 
some poor reporter who was “ working on 
space.” And who can altogether blame 
him? “If we have no legends,” says 
Mr. Ruskin, “ we must make them.” 

Then here is the poor old soldier who, 
seated on his little stool, grinds the hand- 
organ by the crowded path, in the grimmest 
weather. His military cap is pathetically 
jaunty, perched on his gray head, which 
he wraps to the ears in an unsoldierly 
muffler; and his face has little of the 
wrinkled expressionlessness of the old 
woman with the orguinette. You fancy 
that this is a harder battle than the old 
soldier ever fought elsewhere; and yet 
there is a pleasant legend about this old 
soldier too, — a legend of a bank account. 

On bright days not too hopelessly cold, 
you may find the astronomer of the Com- . 
mon at his post, his telescope pointed 
sunward, with a placard upon it announ- 
cing in big black letters, with a suggestion 
of startling novelty, that there are sun-spots 
to see. And ona clear winter night you 
may behold the rings of Saturn, or the 
satellites of Jupiter, or the mountains of 
the moon, or any other celestial wonder 
that you will; and if you are loyal, the 
heavenly spectacle will be the more mar- 
vellous for being seen from the Common, 
since everything depends on the point of 
view. 

Nicut on the Common in the winter 
season is always charming to me. The 
roar from the neighboring thoroughfares 
becomes less and less, and creaking 
human footfalls on the snow grow more 
distinct. The place takes on a more fes- 
tal air, becoming less a mere network of 
thoroughfares. Cheery parties on their 
way to the theatres enliven it early in the 
evening; the fresh air among the trees 
and under a sweep of the sky imparts to 
the walk across the Common something 
of the gayety of a real country outing. 
Later in the evening, groups of young 
men who sing on their way homeward are 
not infrequent ; the city at this season is 
full of the glee-clubs of schools, and of 
private “‘ quartets ’’ who sing in houses 
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for pay, and on the Common for pure 
love of it,— which makes them sing 
much better here; and their songs, with 
distance to soften them and night to hal- 
low them and space to blend with, so 
that they enfold the hearer as if descend- 
ing from the air, sound almost angelic. 
Even the shouts of rough boys, or the 
laughter of hoydenish girls, is musical 
at such a time. ‘The Common on a 
cold, clear winter evening nourishes a 
sense of the sublime in breasts where the 
word or the thought of it is not known. 

At such a time the Salvationists are 
apt to turn out and organize their ser- 
vices either on the Common or closely 
contiguous to it, where easy and light- 
hearted crowds are drifting. Biting cold 
does not chill the Salvationist’s zeal. At 
the mortal risk of her voice the singing 
lassie lifts her spare, illuminated:face up- 
ward, and begins a rude chant. If some 
of the crowd pause only an instant, she 
feels herself rewarded; a word of the 
song may echo in some hardened sin- 
ner’s heart, or a strain of it may so haunt 
him that he will seek the spot again. 
After the song, the exhortation; the 
preacher’s voice seems to come from the 
past, —a past of storm and stress in 
religion, when earnest people sat by the 
hour in unwarmed meeting-houses and 
depended for the heating of their blood 
upon the fire in the preacher’s discourse. 
This winter exhortation in the open air 
has little in common with the furnace- 
warmed and anodyne religion of the 
present day. 

When the brief “ service ”’ is over, the 
Salvationists depart in procession to the 
barbaric music of drums and tambourines 
and the chanting voices of all the band. 
In the distance you hear only the loudest 
strain of all their song as their voices 
rise in the chorus, and the throbbing of 
the drum. All these night-sounds that 
you hear, indeed, save the whiz and boom 
of the electric cars, have a sort of weird 
going-out in the sharp air. 

In the days not long gone by, when 
the public fire-bells rang, a fire alarm was 
a wild thing, heard from the Common on 
a still cold night. Bells rang from the 


towers all about — from east, from west, 
from north, from south, mingling their 
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discordant notes in a sort of wolfish ser- 
enade. Above them all, from the upper 
end of the Common, one could hear the 
hoarse bellowing of the old Fanueil Hall 
bell; and now and then, as if wrought 
into the interstices of the clamor, rose 
the distant boom of the “ Brighton Bull,” 
that strange fire-whistle whose sound is 
still heard nightly across the waters of the 
Charles. ‘Then, amid the clamor of the 
bells, you heard the tumult of the en- 
gines running through the streets, and 
the shouts of the drivers. Far different, 
these sounds of a civilization grown noisy 
and destructive, from the lowing of the 
young cattle, left out on the Common 
overnight when the milch cows were 
driven up to Beacon Hill stables — only 
just back in the early days of the present 
century ! 

OnE lesson which Boston is able to 
teach other cities through her wisdom in 
keeping the Common (people are apt to 
speak of the possession of the Common 
as if it were somehow a piece of luck, a 
happy accident, instead of the result of 
a wise design persistently adhered to 
through centuries in the face of tempta- 
tion and menace) is of the excellent 
effect which it lends to her architecture. 
Boston building has not been remarkable 
for its imposing character. Great struc- 
tures have not been common with us 
until very lately; and the majority of 
those we now have we often wish we had 
not. But every building that we have 
which is in sight of the Common gains in 
distinction from its proximity, —the more 
so in winter, because more may be seen 
when the trees are without their foliage ; 
and with so much that is beautiful on or 
about the Common, we may with better 
grace charge to the account of profit and 
loss the architecture of some other neigh- 
borhoods which are not so beautiful. Ido 
not regard by any means the architecture 
of that noble f/aza, Copley Square, as 
outside the pale of the Common’s influ- 
ence, since its towers and spires form a 
part of the picture which we see from 
every point of vantage in the Common. 
But of course the buildings much more 
markedly affected by it are those which 
are in its immediate vicinity. Note the 
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simple beauty of the spire of the Park 
Street Church seen over the snow and 
foliage of the Common. Sharply relieved 
in cool gray against a deep blue sky, 
with the world in white at its feet, this 
down-town spire certainly suggests to the 
mind much more of the purity and the 
force of religion than it would do under 
any other circumstances. The State 
House is an example of the same effect. 
The impressiveness of Bulfinch’s beauti- 
ful but somewhat flimsy masterpiece is 
enhanced twenty-fold by its situation and 
the sight of its yellow front and gilded 
dome above or through the elms. The 
peculiar beauty and dignity of the State 
House cannot possibly be understood by 
those who have seen merely illustrations of 
it, and not the building itself from or across 
the Common ; for a large element in its 
beauty is the command of the Common 
which it has from its hilltop. 

Beacon Street on the hill is to me the 
most beautiful street in the world. We 
have only to compare it with the common- 
place magnificence of the same street 
beyond the Public Garden to see what 
a little antiquity, joined with the immense 
advantage of an outlook from a hill over 
such a space as this, will do for a street 
in the way of distinction of aspect. 

Park Street, through the aid of the 
Common, has preserved its quietness and 
its look of repose, though much profitable 
business is carried on there. ‘Tremont 
Street, though altogether a street of 
modern traffic, is totally relieved of the 
suspicion of commonplaceness for as 
long a distance as the Common lasts ; how 
quickly it goes off not only into the 
commonplace but into the second rate, 
as soon as the Common is passed. 
Boylston Street, too, has a positive 
beauty and distinction in that part of 
it which fronts the Common. It is not 
altogether that the presence of a beautiful 
park lends an appearance of distinction 
to the streets which border on them. 


There is more than appearance — there 
is a positive superiority in their architec- 
ture over that of contiguous reaches of 
the same streets. Is it assuming too 
much to say that the presence of the 
Common has affected for the better the 
building all about it? 


FROM one consideration and another, 
we of Boston are disposed to value this 
ancient common ground; and some of 
us will not only do what we can to pro- 
tect it from menace and aggression in a 
large way, but will guard jealously, even 
under the suspicion of doing it out of 
occasion, every inch of its present surface, 
convinced that the best way to save it is 
to keep its extent exactly what it is; for, 
strangely enough, it is precisely in this 
enlightened present that the Common 
has been and is in its greatest danger. 
Though our forefathers had no such 
crowded masses of population as we have, 
exacting as a necessity green public 
breathing-spaces, they clung, on the 
whole, tenaciously to the Common. 
Scores of other such common grounds in 
other Massachusetts towns were, as Mr. 
Harrison’s inquiries into the history of 
public holdings in the commonwealth 
show, little by little totally absorbed by 
private ownership. Our own Common 
had a better fate, owing simply to the 
superior sagacity and public spirit of the 
fathers of the city. Its danger comes 
precisely now, in this epoch of rapid 
transit, of restless impatience of a turn 
in the street or a minute spent in riding 
a block. The Common is needed, we 
are told, for indispensable improvements. 

Such “ improvements ”’ we know to be 
but injuries, and therefore we favor the 
preservation of even the grim old iron 
fence which surrounds the Common — 
certainly not for zsthetic reasons, but to 
say in visible speech to corporate aggres- 
sion or Official trifling, “Thus far shalt 
thou come, and no further.”’ 
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NAT NARROW’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 


By Charles Gordon Rogers. 


On Christmas eve, — the hour grown late ; 
And as he marked the flames aspire 


N* NARROW sat before his fire 


To fitful freedom in the grate, 
And heard against the window beat 
The icy fingers of the sleet, 
He stirred the coals and drew his seat 
A little nearer to the heat ; 


Then rubbed his palms and, chuckling, cried, 


While nodding to the storm outside : 
“To echo bluff King Francis’ truth, 
’Tis better here than there, in sooth ! 


“That storm is like those noisy folks 
Who prate about their Christmas mirth, 
With customs staler than their jokes, 
To which barbarians gave birth ! 

For me, — if one perforce must be 

A sharer in this jubilee, — 

For me, a quiet joint for one, 

A pudding then; and when all’s done, 
Some fine old port and green Chartreuse ; 
A weed, a pipe, and then — a snooze ! 
But all these harping charities, 

With: ‘ Just a dollar, if you please,’ 
And endless tales of woe,and want, 
Quite make me hate the season’s cant ! 
Those boys, too, are as well at school. 
Last year they made me play the fool ; 
And with their caperings and riot 

I had not half a minute’s quiet. 
To-morrow, though, a/one I'll be — 
The very cream of company!” 


It may have been the glow, the heat ; 
It may, perhaps, have been the hour ; 
It may have been the wine or meat 

At dinner, or some magic power, 
Some pixy of Titania’s train, 

That wove strange fancies in his brain. 
But as he turned a drowsy gaze 

A moment from the ruddy blaze, 

He saw a misty vision rise, 

That changed the languor of his eyes, 
And made him sit upright and stare, 
And clutch the handles of his chair ! 


A ghost! A thing that slowly grew 
Like moonlit sails of ships at sea, 
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Or dawning daylight on the view. 

A spirit !— yet it seemed to be 

Slow rounding into human form, 

As clouds that cap a summer storm. 

Nat Narrow stared, as white as death, 
And gasped exceedingly for breath. 

It was — great heaven!— No! And yet — 
Yes! yes !— he could not now forget, — 
It was indeed, returned to life, 

The form of his departed wife ; 

She who had died so fair and young, 
And left regret on every tongue ; 
Mourned by the poor, to whom her face 
Had seemed an angel’s in the place ! 


And now upon Nat Narrow fell — 
Like Robert, king of Sicily — 

The magic of the angel’s spell, 
The calm of strange humility. 

And as he sat, from out the coal 
‘He saw a silvery mist unroll, 

And in this cloud a scene appear, 
Such as the Eastern conjurers rear. 


He saw an attic cold and bare, 

And misery in triumph there ; 

A place devoid of heat or food ; 

But there were children almost nude, 

With features pinched and white and spare, 
And eyes the wells of infant care ! 

While on a wretched bed there lay 

A woman, whiter yet than they ; 

A poor wan thing who, shivering, drew 
The rags about her shoulders blue, 

And in her anguish cursed and cried, 

And mocked the day that named her dride. 
A step! The hungry children turned 

As if a hope still lingering burned ; 

And to the mother’s heart there came 

The fostered hope she dared not name, 
Yet dared to think. Then through the door 
A man fell, cursing, to the floor ; 

And to their ears the bells rang clear 

The gladdest time of all the year. 


The scene was changed. An office now, 
Deserted, save by one gaunt man 

With haggard eyes and moody brow, 
Who stared upon his page, and ran 
Thin fingers through his grizzled hair, 
With all the accent of despair ; 

Then on a sudden bent and laid 

His forehead on his arms, and prayed : 


“ Dear Christ, it is not for myself 
I beg a little boon of pelf; 
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Nor for mine own poor sake I pray 

For courage, Lord, from day to day, — 
From day to day to strive, and bear 
Against the blackness of despair ; 

But for the sake of her, whose hands 
Share bravely each dull day’s demands ; 
For her, who bravely still can smile 
Through every aching weary while ; 
And for those little ones to-night, 

Who only know the childish right 

To hope to share the goodly things 
Thy universal birthday brings. 

Oh! not for me, but for their sakes, 
Thy birthday brighten when it breaks!” 


Nat Narrow heard, — and bent his head. 
And when he raised his misty eyes, 
He saw within the cloud instead 

A gray, deserted building rise. 

The ample playground round about 
Was innocent of laugh or shout ; 
Deserted campus, hall and room, — 

It seemed the very shrine of gloom ; 
While o’er the bare and echoing floors, 
And down the lonely corridors, 

The prisoners of a holiday 

Fretted the homesick hours away 

In silence ; for long since the laugh 
Of home-bound urchins, and the chaff 
And quips at parting, and the gay 

Last echoing wheel had died away. 


The mist within the grate grew dim. 

Nat Narrow saw a broad, bright street ; 
And in its throng it seemed to him 

He walked with glad and careless feet. 
There were so many faces here 
Resplendent with the season’s cheer ; 

So many fur-lined coats and collars, 

So many pockets lined with dollars, 

So many cheeks all rosy-red, 

That from his chair Nat Narrow said : 
“They prate about their poverty ! 
There’s very little I can see!”’ 

But even as Nat Narrow spoke, 

The street grew filled with eerie folk ; 
And as these spectres stalked along, 
They eyed the warm-clad, happy throng, 
And to each other seemed to say : 
To-morrow will be Christmas day ! 
To-morrow we shall dine on dishes 

Of church-bells and warmed-over wishes ! 
So let us drink our airy fill 

Of glittering windows and good-will ! 
But strangest to Nat Narrow’s eyes, 
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The thing that caused him most surprise, 
His other se/f seemed unaware 

Of the queer folk who passed him there. 
He jostled them to left and right 

As if he was devoid of sight 

Or any human thought or care. 

Nat Narrow bounded in his chair 

As if he was about to choke, 

And, crying out, — Nat Narrow woke / 


He woke —to find himself alone, 

The room grown strangely dark and chill. 
The fire, like the dream, had flown, 

Save one or two small coals, that still 
Glowed through the ashes and the bars. 
But past the storm-clouds shone the stars ; 
And from their clearing heights of blue 
They seemed to search Nat Narrow through. 
And as Nat Narrow wondering stood, 
Half-doubting, yet in humble mood, 

He heard the bells ring swift and sweet 
Their message down the starlit street ; 
And as he heard, within, his heart 

Smote all his selfishness apart ; 

And kneeling by the window, there 

Christ found him, bent in grateful prayer . 


LEAVES FROM THE RECORDS OF AN OLD 
PARISH. 


By Ernest N. Bagg. 


our great country, however remote 

or thinly settled, wholly lacking in 
antiquities, or in some reverence for 
ancient things. It is certainly safe to 
affirm that in any New England commu- 
nity, large or small, the lover of the 
quaint and curious may find many things 
not only historically interesting in a gen- 
eral sense, but some very precious things 
having a distinct local significance and 
a direct bearing upon the beginnings of 
things in the particular locality. 

Towns in the Connecticut valley are 
especially replete with evidences of 
regard for things connected with former 
generations of men. It is not surprising 
that the western frontier of King Philip’s 
earthly hunting-grounds, the well-selected 


k is hard to imagine any portion of 


site of the worshipful Major William 
Pynchon’s settlement, and the track of 
the fugitive regicides, Goff and Whalley, 
when they fled from New Haven to 
Hadley, in 1664, should be historically 
rich, or that there are at this moment 
numbers of attics and crannies within 
forty miles of Springfield that are mines 
of wealth to the antiquarian. 

There are many things which have 
not been unearthed, which are yet 
mouldering in forgotten nooks of old 
homesteads, and the “willing mind” is 
continually making interesting discov- 
eries. There have recently risen many 
noteworthy instances of this in the 
experience of the writer. The browned 
and ancient “pitch-pipe” used by one 
Thomas Stebbins in raising the tune in 
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old-time church choirs and country 
singing schools, — the natural accompani- 
ment of the bass-viol, foot-stove and 
sounding-board ; Parson Joseph Lathrop’s 
pulpit hymn-book, containing his auto- 
graph and frequent annotations ; and the 
venerable volume in which the records of 
the old first parish of West Springfield 
were written, the earliest legible date in 
which is December 12, 1704, which, a 
cherished relic in a certain West Spring- 
field family, forms the subject of this 
sketch. 

The book is certainly a venerable- 
looking volume. It is about twelve 
inches long and eight inches wide, with 
a home-made binding of shrivelled golden- 
brown sheepskin, fastened by four leathern 
thongs at the back, and in places worn 
through with use. Fortunately no model 
clipping and pressing and trimming and 
cleaning and pasting machines have 
reached out their grasping hands for this 
book; and the brown-edged, tattered 
and parchment-like leaves have an indi- 
viduality about them which is all their 
own. The leaves have two kinds of 
water-marks, one set bearing the large let- 
ters “TI,” and each alternating leaf repre- 
senting a most improbable creature, re- 
sembling in some respects a lion rampant, 
and in others the Talmudist’s idea of the 
Evil One, so that we may assume it was 
intended to represent “the devil going 
about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he 
may devour.” The middle of the edge 
of each cover is pierced to accommodate 
a leathern string to tie the leaves together 
when not in use, and each is provided 
with two large pockets of thick paper, 
one containing curious memoranda. 

This venerable book is the only exist- 
ing record of early times in that locality. 
Nineteen pages at the back and four in 
front relate to the division of the land 
among the settlers of the town, mostly in 
the square, quaint handwriting of one 
“Sam’ll Ely, Clerk for this Precinct.” 
Most of the intervening leaves contain 
records of parish meetings from March 
20, 1701, to March 28, 1786. This 


Samuel Ely — peace to his ashes — was 
but human, and, while at times concise 
and clear in his account of parish doings, 
had seasons when he wrote more care- 
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lessly and in a manner of expression 
“endless and circular,’’ as Baxter would 
say. Perhaps he was a man of many 
moods, and his work reflected his feel- 
ings. But as a whole his work is well 
done, and there is an added charm and 
quaintness about it all, the impress of 
the strong personality of the pioneer 
scribe whose autograph appears on many 
of the earlier pages of the volume. 

The Plymouth Pilgrims had secured a 
permanent footing in the wilderness, and 
had opened an avenue of escape to an 
oppressed and liberty-loving people, as 
well as an opportunity for adventure and 
unknown commercial possibilities; and 
the new-world settlement, in spite of 
savage threatenings and unknowable 
dangers, spread first to Salem and 
Charlestown in 1628, then to Boston in 
1630, to Windsor, Conn., in 1633, to 
Hartford and Wethersfield in 1635, and 
May 14, 1636, found a dozen or so 
pioneers settled on the banks of the 
Connecticut at Springfield. These set- 
tlers, beginning at the lone building in 
“Home Meadow lot,” now a part of 
Agawam, in time spread themselves up 
and down and across the “ great river,” 
to the present sites of Somers, Long- 
meadow, Suffield, Westfield and other 
points,— the first of Springfield’s 
daughters to leave the parental roof-tree 
being the little collection of settlers on 
Chickopee plains,” permanently settled 
in 1654 or 1655, which was the beginning 
of the town of West Springfield. It was 
not until May 27, 1696, that this infant 
settlement, having grown and “waxed 
strong in spirit,” and without doubt “ in 
favor with God and man,” secured from 
the Great and General Court for His 
Majesty’s Province of the Massachusetts 
Bay the privilege of settling a “learned 
and orthodox”’ minister, and becoming a 
distinct parish,—the principal reasons 
being, as they said, “their distance from 
the place of meeting for the publick 
Worship of God in Said Town, the diffi- 
culties and danger Attending the passing 
of Said River, besides many other incon- 
veniences.” The order of the court, 
copied into the book from the original 
in the full, round handwriting of one 
Nath] Atchinson, clerk for the second 
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parish in Springfield,” sets forth at some 
length the desires of the settlers, “ that 
they may Enjoy the Ordinances of Christ, 
and their Children may not be in danger 
of becoming heathens for want of 
Instruction,” and includes the significant 
clause, “The River to be the dividing 
Line,” “for so long a time as they shall 
continue to have and enjoy such a 
minister.” Some grain of comfort can 
perhaps be found in this for the people 
who are at the present moment opposed 
to the annexation of that thriving new 
ward to Springfield ; for the people now 
“enjoy” at least three learned and 
orthodox ministers on that side of “ the 
dividing line.” 

There were naturally many opponents 
to such a proposition as the division of 
the mother parish,— prominent among 
them being Lieutenant Abel Wright of 
Springfield. Lieutenant Abel Wright — 
what a tower of strength was the very 
name! He may have been right, but he 
certainly was not able to prevent the grant- 
ing of the petition and the establishment 
of another independent church where the 
sway of one was formerly supreme. 

Just what proceedings were taken to 
secure Rev. John Woodbridge, the first 
minister, are not here noted, and the 
only reference to the early part of his 
ministry is on page 7, where “A Copey 
of the agreement” with him is tran- 
scribed. This agreement, though very 
verbose, is perhaps as legible a piece of 
writing as appears in the book. It would 
seem that there was no definite under- 
standing as to the salary of Mr. Wood- 
bridge, from his settlement in 1698 to 
December 11, 1705 ; and it is determined 
that the sum from that time on shall be 
‘feighty pounds in provisions, Perticu- 
larly wheat att four shillings ye bushel, 
Peas att three shillings ye bushel, Rie att 
three shillings, and indian corn att two 
shillings and six pence ye bushel, pork att 
3 pence ye pound, and what any person 
shall doe with respect to bringing of wood 
for the fier. It is att every mans libertye 
to doe what he shall se cause, gratis, only 
the Comitye shall appoint a day yearly 
for what any person shall se cause to doe 
of that nature for Mr. Woodbridge his 
greater convenience.” 
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A rather severe contrast to the minis- 
terial salary of to-day, yet nearer a fair 
remuneration than at first appears. Mr. 
Woodbridge received a house and home 
lot, with as much more land as he could 
possibly improve, and all the grass and 
other crops he could raise on the same, 
and unlimited help in harvesting and 
planting, raising of buildings and all the 
special happenings in the life of the 
average farmer. His needs were few, and 
his necessary expenses small. Country 
produce was the currency that supplied 
most wants, and there was no danger of 
exhausting the supply. Superabundant 
brotherly kindness took the place of pin- 
money, and old-fashioned hospitality made 
up for the lack of the annual vacation. 

Two copies of the original list of names 
of those among whom the lands were 
divided, a copy of the grant of the Great 
and General Court to form a new parish 
out of Springfield on the west side of 
“ the great river,” forms of oaths for clerk 
and assessors, and other minutes of im- 
portance are recorded before the regular 
account of parish meetings begins. This 
can safely be called the oldest church or 
parish record now existing in the vicinity. 
The late Hon. Henry Morris, in his His- 
tory of the First Church in Springfield, 
says, ‘The earliest church record now in 
existence bears date January rst, 1736, 
and the oldest parish record (properly so 
called) begins August 7th, 1734, after 
the death of Rev. Daniel Brewer.” Earlier 
records in the mother parish were care- 
fully kept for a time, and were afterward 
destroyed. That the new parish in West 
Springfield knew and appreciated the 
value of writing history appears from this 
entry at the top of page 9 : — 

“Itis Agreed (March ye 2oth, 170 1-2) 
that ther bee A man yearly Chosen to 
Keepe a record of what orders shall be 
made Among us from time’ to time, and 
of such other things as are Nesesarey to 
be kept upon record. 

“ And he to macke and keepe A List of 
all such Persons as attend such meetings, 
and Sam’l Ely is chosen to doe the said 
worcke for this yeare.” 

This was not written at the time, but 
three years later, as appears from another 
interesting note two pages farther on : — 
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“‘Wher as the Acts and votes which 
have been made and acted In this pre- 
cinct have been hither too Keept In loose 
Papers, and whear as I have ben choosen 
to the office of A clerk in this Precinct 
year by year from the 2oth of March 
170 1-2 until this time, and having Been 
Sworn to the discharge of the Said office 
I have hear faithfully Recorded all those 
votes which are hear Mentioned and 
Specified from the 2zoth March 1701-2 
above sd unto this Present day ye 12 
December 1704. As Witness My Hand. 
Janury the 16th 170 4-5. 

Samll Ely. Clerk.” 

He kept faithful records after this, and, 
if verbose and superfluous in the methods 
of expression at times, only erred on the 
safe side and set a good example to those 
who came after him. 

In many ways does the sense of stern 
duty felt by the settlers show itself in 
these pages. Could anything be stronger 
than the language of the parish vote in 
regard to the agreement with Rey. John 
Woodbridge in 1705, where they in- 
structed the seven members of the com- 
mittee “to Agree with him and Bring 
Things to A Conclusion, and what they 
did conclude of they would Stand by 
and Solemly promise to Perform and Ac- 
complish Accordingly.” Nocompromise 
or shifting of responsibility here! The 
letter of the law was clear and unmistak- 
able, and the path of duty lay plainly in a 
literal interpretation of the same. 

Probably the only mention in the whole 
volume of a minister’s wife appears on 
page 20, where it is recorded that “In 
Novr 17-18 Joseph Ashly Brought a 
Receipt from Mrs. Woodbridge, (who 
was grand-daughter of John Elliot, the 
‘Apostle to Indians,’) of the whole Sum 
Due to Mr. Woodbridge for the year 
1717 which was the Sum of one hundred 
pounds.” It is to be remembered that 
Mr. Woodbridge died in June of that 
year, and that his widow simply received 
the full amount then due of her husband’s 
salary, which had been made larger by 
degrees, both in proportion to the grow- 
ing prosperity of the parishioners and the 
increasing demands upon the minister’s 
time. A stray fragment of history con- 


nected with the Woodbridge family may 
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with propriety be mentioned here. The 
Woodbridge family was especially note- 
worthy for the number of ministers it con- 
tained, and of the male line this seems 
almost to have been separated for divine 
service like the sons of Levi. The Rev. 
John of West Springfield was the fourth 
Rev. John in the family, the others 
being his father, Rev. John Woodbridge 
of Killingworth and Wethersfield, Conn., 
his grandfather, Rev. John Woodbridge 
of Andover, Mass., 1645, and his great- 
grandfather, Rev. John Woodbridge of 
Wiltshire, England, who was ejected on 
account of so-called heretical notions, 
and who died at Newbury, Mass., in 
1695. A brother of the West Springfield 
pastor, Rev. Ephraim Woodbridge, was 
pastor of the old church in Groton, Conn., 
at the close of the seventeenth century ; 
and of his grandson, Rev. Ephraim Wood- 
bridge, of a church in New London, 
Conn., this bit of romance is preserved : 
When newly settled, he married a 
daughter of Captain Shaw, who built a 
house for the young couple on the 
Shapley estate, Main Street, New London, 
now occupied by William D. Pratt of 
that town. ‘They did not undertake a. 
wedding tour (few, if any, of the colonists 
indulged in such unnecessary extrava- 
gances), but began housekeeping at once 
on the chattels and provisions furnished 
by devoted parishioners. The prospects 
of the bride and groom were certainly 
bright, for to this day may be seen upon 
one of the window-panes, scratched with 
a diamond, the day after the wedding, the 
following inscription : — 


EPHRAIM WOODBRIDGE, 
Flic Vixet. 
HAIL HAPPY DAY !—THE FAIREST SUN THAT 
EVER ROSE! 
1769. 


The story ends sorrowfully, for both 
died of consumption within seven years. 

In the old days, clergymen were in 
greater demand, and such a passenger, 
arriving by ship from England, was sure 
to be hailed with rejoicing, and usually 
found a parish already waiting his admin- 
istrations. The only allusion this ancient 
record makes to the death of Rev. John 
Woodbridge, in June, 1718, is found in 
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the words written July 18 following: 
«A meeting of the Inhabitants was called 
to Consult the Concern of a Minister.” 
“Voted that we proceed forthwith to 
look after the getting of a minister.” 
“ Voted that there be two men chosen to 
manage and goe uppon the design of 
geteing a minister.””’ Ata meeting held 
August 8, in the same year, after voting 
to give a Mr. Hobart a “‘Tryal with re- 
spect to Settlement,” it was voted to 
“allow the men that went for a minister 
two shillings per day for ther time and 
to bear ther charg, booth ther expences 
and horses. Samuel Day and Samuel 
Ely are allowed five pounds and four 
pence for ther charge and horses, and 
Benjamin Smith six shillings.” 

It seems that the parish was not satis- 
fied with Mr. Hobart, for the following 
November appears this entry: “ Voted 
to give an Invitation to the Rev. Mr. 
Payrepoint to com «nd undertake the 
worck of the Ministery in this place.”’ 

This arrangement was more satisfactory 

apparently, for February 16, 1719, it was 
“voted to give the Rev. Mr. Fairpoint 
fortey Pound for half a year, in order for 
his Incourigment to preach the Word to 
“ Voted to Alow to Benjamin Smith 
13 shillings for to defray what charg 
he laid out in his journey to fetch 
Mr. Pairpoint and to alow Benjamin 
Parsons 6 shillings for his charg in his 
journey to boston.” 

In May, 1719, “It was proposed 
whether we should call Mr. Pairpoint to 
the worck of the Ministry here. Voted 
in the Afirmative.” 

“Voted also to allow him Ninety pounds 
per year for his Settlement and Salery, in- 
cluding the use of the Ministry land.” 

Probably this offer was not sufficiently 
attractive to keep him in town, for it 
soon became necessary to try again. 
The record for September 30, 1719, is 
most interesting in this connection. It 
reads: “Att a meeting of the Inhabi- 
tants about procuring of a Minister it 
was Voted and Concluded that ye pres- 
ent Commitey take care to send by the 
first opertunity toward Boston and see 
after a minister by sum man that is goe- 
ing about his own business. And if a 


minister be obtained to pay what neses- 
sarey charge the —’’. 

Here the clerk puts in a note to 
explain the abrupt termination: “ There 
being too little Room to write the note 
according to the scircumstance of it, I 
shal begin again and doe it fulley in the 
next Page.” He then goes on: — 

“In order to procuer a minister, there 
having been much discours About send- 
ing for a minister and whither to goe 
toward Boston or to send to the lower 
Colledg, Benjamin Smith (having busi- 
ness to goe to Boston as was supposed) 
made an offer that he would get a min- 
ister and If he did not, would have 
notheing for his pains, But he not being 
Redy to goe, It was Voted and Concluded 
that the County should take care to send 
by the first opertunitye toward Boston to 
se after a minister by sum man that was 
goeing that way about his own busines. 


And after a minister ware obtained to pay: 


what nesessary charg should be expend- 
ed in bringing of a minister but not to 
pay anything If no minister Came. But 
only what was nesessary for the minister’s 
charge, not aloweing anything for the 
mans Journey. And that the present 
Comitey give orders to the man that 
went If any opertunity presented.” 

December 21 following the chronicler 
writes : — 

“Votes made and past To alow Dea- 
con Parsons and Deacon Ely 2 shillings 
per day for 9 days a piece in their 
Journey to Boston after a minister and to 
Deacon Parsons 12 shillings for his 
horse and. Deacon Ely tro shillings. 
And to Deacon Parsons ro shillings for 
his time to New Haven and to alow for 
ther expences the Sum 3-2-1 to boston 
and new haven. Also to Allow for the 
law book 1 pound, 3 shillings & 3 pence 
and for the little book 3 shillings.” 

The obstreperous Benjamin Smith, 
who appears to have visited Boston and 
failed to get a minister, though the parish 
was asked to bear the expense just the 
same, is summarily disposed of in this 
paragraph : — 

Voted — that the precinct shall de- 
fend the last years Comitey for ther 
action with Benjamin Smith and pay 
what charg is necessary.” 
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It is plain that this Smith demanded 
and secured of the parish pay for a 
journey made to Boston after a minister, 
and the parish also paid Deacons Ely and 
Parsons for the same service. It was 
doubtless a mere difference of opinion, 
not affecting the good will of his neigh- 
bors, for a Benjamin Smith continued 
for some time in his office as constable, 
as appears by the record from year to 
year. 

At last, January 25, 1720, pleased with 
the man secured by the united powers of 
the three worthies, it was “‘ Voted to give 
an Invitation to Mr. Saml Hopkins to 
Carey on the worck of Ministrey hear in 
this Place. Desenters against this vote 
are Capt. Ball, Henry Rogers and John 
Higgins.” 

June 1, 1720, Rev. Samuel Hopkins 
was settled. Mr. Hopkins’s wife was a 
sister of the celebrated Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards. No sign appears by this rec- 
ord of the suspicions mentioned in Bar- 
ber’s Massachusetts Historical Collection 
(1839) that he was heterodox; and as 
there is elsewhere record of John Worth- 
ington, Springfield, being “ presented ’”’ 
for holding such views, they were doubt- 
less unpopular. He served the congrega- 
tion honorably and well for thirty-six 


years ; and the following epitaphs, taken 


from brown and mossy headstones in the 
old cemetery in the Cold Spring district 
of West Springfield, will testify to the 
popular estimation of the pastor and his 
wife : — 

“Here rests ye Body of Rev? Mr. 
Sam! Hopkins, In whom, sound Judgement 
solid Learning, Candour, Piety, Sincerity, 
Constancy and universal Benevolence 
combined to form an excellent Minister, 
A Kind Husband, Parent and Friend, 
who deceased October the 6" A. D. 1755 
in the 62% yr of his age and the 36 of 
his ministry.”’ 

“Mistress Esther Hopkins, Relict of 
ye late Rev? Mr. Sam! Hopkins, In whom 
a Superior understanding, uncommon 
Improvements of Knowledge, Exemplary 
Piety and Exalted Virtue combined to 
form a distinguished female character, 
deceased June 17“ 1766 in ye 72% year 
of her age.”’ 

Points of the settlement here and 
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there show the steady advancement, 
morally and intellectually. 

December 10, 1706, it was voted to 
build a schoolhouse, “and that Deacon 
Parsons Samll Day and Samll Ely to see 
the same Accomplished as soon as May 
Bee. And to Raise a Rate to Defray 
the charg of sd worcke.”’ 

At the same meeting it was voted to 
“ Raise Twenty Pounds money for a meet- 
ing house bell.’’ Hitherto, as was the 
case at first in many New England colo- 
nies, the beating of the drum and the 
blowing of the conch-shell called people 
together for worship. December 14, 1708, 
is recorded a vote to “Alow John Ely 
twenty shillings for Drumeing on Sabbath 
day.”’ 

On the same date it was “ Voted to 
Rase Money for setting up the vane 
twenty shillings.’”’ A good authority de- 
clares that this vane was made chiefly of 
sheet iron supported on a strong iron rod 
and had several devices cut into it, with 
the figures 1702, the date of the erection 
of the house. The crowning glory of the 
whole was the gilded copper rooster, 
counterpart of the one on the First 
Church in Springfield, said to have been 
imported from England, and perhaps 
hatched in the same brood. The West 
Springfield weathercock is lost, but its 
Springfield contemporary remains to this 
day, a shining example to aspiring poul- 


‘try the world over, and an illustration of 


faithfulness which it would be wisdom for 
mortal beholders to copy. 

About that time it was voted to “ give 
ye widow Day one pound ”’ for some un- 
known obligation, to “by of ye Babtis 
Persons their Rite in ye Meeting house ; ”’ 
that “Ye Drum should be Beat on ye 
Sabbath and the Comittee to Take 
Care yt be Done;” to “Repare the 
meeting House by Patching the Ruff and 
mending the underpining;’’ and that 
“the FENCS about the Bureing yard be 
Repared.” March 11, 1740, it was 
voted to “Proceed against Jonathan 
White In Law if they think best For not 
Shingling the Meeting House According 
to Bargain.” 3 

March 22, 1750-1, it is recorded 
“John Ely 2nd had in the face of the 
Meeting the Oath Administered to him 
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in the Act for drawing in the Bills of 
Credit of the Several Denominations 
which have at any Time Been Issued by 
this Government and are still outstanding 
and for Ascertaining the Rate of Coind 
Silver in this Province for the future.”’ 

In the back of the book are various 
memoranda, jotted down in an evident 
hurry, among them one bearing the date 
of March 21, 1759, showing the agree- 
ment of Benjamin Day with Josiah Wood 
to “ Ring the Sabeday Bells and Lectors 
(lectures) Bells and Sweep the Meet- 
ing house for one year, one pound ten 
Shillings.” Another item says that the 
“Committee farmed out the Burying 
Yard” to Joel Ely upon “Condition 
That he keep down the bushes and Mend 
the fence and pay four Shillings.” 

In many churches of that day the 
question of “seating” the people was a 
vexed one, and required considerable 
tact to arrange without causing friction. 
Some trouble must have been experi- 
enced here, for on April 11, 1734, it 
was “ Voted that the Seators should ob- 
serve as a Rule to do their worcke by to 
consider Persons Age.” “ Voted, that 
the Seators should obsarve as A ruil to 
do their Worcke by should be men’s 
Estate.” 

In an historical sermon, Rev. Dr. Ver- 
milye, the fifth pastor of this parish, has 
spoken of the first as “a mark of respect 
and perhaps a gentle reminder that they 
were getting on in years and, needing to 
pay particular attention to the preacher, 
were placed in seats near the pulpit.” 
As for the second, it was a sort of figura- 
tive “ patting on the back ”’ of those from 
whom a large share of pecuniary assist- 
ance was expected and who, pleased with 
this public attention, would feel less 
like refusing when requests for money 
came. 

About the time that Queen Anne’s 
eleven years’ war was closed by the treaty 
of Utrecht, 1713, the “ flank seats’ were 
ordered “made into pues,” and that 
there be a “ new seating ”’ in the church. 

December 10, 1725, it was voted to 
give “ Liberty to Lieutenant Pynchon to 
build a pew on the west side of ye great 
dore on ye south side of ye Meeting 
house for to set in with his family, but 


not to have Liberty to sell or dispose of 
it to others or to any other.” 

And so it goes — the simple record of 
country life in a New England village, 
told by outspoken and devout narrators, 
in a direct and unvarnished style, in many 
respects worthy of copying even in our 
day. It is impossible to touch upon all 
the interesting things discovered in even 
a casual reading of the ninety odd closely 
written pages of this quaint old volume. 
During the pastorates of Woodbridge and 
Hopkigs, from 1698 to 1750, as well as 
later, many important events in the 
general history of the colonies were tran. 
spiring. These, however, left little, if 
any, impression here. Under the date of 
1774 is a copy of the Petition of the 
Parish, addressed “ To his Excellency 
Thomas Gage, Esq. Captain General and 
Commander in Chief in and over his 
Majestie’s Council,” protesting against 
the setting off of some of the taxable 
lands into other parishes. No allusion 
is made in this record to the Boston 
massacre of 1770, the famous tea party of 
1773, of Lexington and Bunker Hill in 
1775, or of that crowning event of all on 
July 4, 1776, save in one instance where 
the scribe, who must have had something 
of an idea of the sublimity of it all, ends 
his copy of a town warrant with these 
words: “Under our hands and Seals 
this tenth day of March and in the first 
year of the United States of America 
Anno domini 1777,’’ — the only allusion 
in the book to the great event. 

How the reader wishes these leaves 
would throw some new light on the war 
with King Philip, the burning of Spring- 
field, or the Shays rebellion ! 

One closes the leaves of this time- 
honored volume with all reverence, know- 
ing that much of the beauty of the 
original is likely to be lost in the transla- 
tion, and that much is necessarily lost 
where the quaint spelling cannot in every 
case be easily transcribed. But we may 
fittingly desire that when our -earthly 
records shall be translated into the 
language of heaven, the purpose of 
them may prove as sincere and genuine, 
and the intent as plain, as in the writings 
of the old First Parish record-makers of 
West Springfield. 
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SWISS SOLUTIONS OF AMERICAN PROBLEMS. 


By Wiliam D. MecCrackan. 


OLITICS would be the simplest 
p thing in the world, if it were not for 
the politicians. Principles would 
displace personalities on election day, if it 
were not for rival partisans with their quite 
irrelevant mutual accusations. «People 
would learn so much more about the laws 
which govern them, if they were not 
wholly engaged in guessing at the inten- 
tions of their law makers. 

Given a body of freemen, — and free- 
women too, of course,— how will they 
naturally go to work to govern them- 
selves? It is evident that they will meet 
periodically to settle matters of common 
interest. They will probably adopt a set 
of rules to govern their proceedings. 
They will elect officers to look after their 
interests while they are not in session. 
Everybody will have an equal right to 
propose measures and to vote upon them. 
This is the method to which freemen 
naturally resort, the world over. We 
Americans invariably organize upon this 
principle, whether it be to found a state or 
a debating club. We have a natural 
fondness and aptitude for direct govern- 
ment, for pure democracy. 

As far as I am aware, however, only 
two political examples of this ideal form of 
government have survived the wear and 
tear of the centuries, — in Switzerland, the 
open-air assembly known as the Landsge- 
meinde ; in this country, the Town Meet- 
ing, wherever practised. Everywhere 
else, direct law-making by the people 
themselves has been superseded by the 
representative system. 

Imagine a meadow in Switzerland, near 


Altdorf, the village which is associated — 


with the legend of William Tell. It is 
the first Sunday in May. The spring 
flowers show through the rising grass or 
along the walls and hedges. Fruit trees 
are everywhere in blossom. A breath of 
infinite exhilaration comes from the sur- 
rounding mountains. The voters have 
marched out from Altdorf in procession, 
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according to immemorial custom, and 
now range themselves upon a_ wooden 
stand, built for the occasion, in the shape 
of an amphitheatre, about 2,000 men in 
number. The chief magistrate stands in 
the centre delivering an opening speech. 
The clerk sits writing at a table, and the 
crier with his beadles, resplendent in 
cocked hats and cloaks of orange and 
black, is installed upon a raised platform 
on one side. A fringe of women and 
children watch the proceedings from near 
by. The annual Landsgemeinde, or open- 
air assembly, of canton Uri is in session. 
Suddenly the crowd rises, and, standing 
bare-headed, silently repeats a number of 
Ave Marias. Wuring this solemn pause, 
the surpassing grandeur of the surround- 
ings imposes itself. 

All at once the business of the meeting 
begins. Bills and reports are presented, 
discussed in the guttural native dialect, 
and voted by a show of hands. Then 
comes the election of officers, — each 
result being announced by the crier, who 
raises his hat and repeats a set formula. 
After the oath has been administered to 
the new magistrates, some miscellaneous 
business is transacted, and the assembly 
adjourns till next May. The session has 
lasted about four hours. 

Simple and prosaic as this political act 
may seem, one turns from contemplating 
it with the feeling of having witnessed 
a religious rite. ‘These rude peasants are 
more truly sovereign than any crowned 
ruler, and their assembly, though sprung 
from a seed planted in the dawn of 
recorded history, is neither antiquated 
nor outworn, but filled with the spirit of 
perennial youth. 

It was attending this assembly in 
1888 and 1889 which inspired the 
writer to study the principles of direct 
government; for he realized that there 
was something in the Landsgemeinde 
which was not merely Swiss, but which 
answered to the aspirations of mankind 
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in general. A book is called a classic 
because it appeals to. qualities in human 
nature which are permanent and belong 
more or less to every age and every 
clime. In this sense the Landsgemeinde 
is a classic among forms of government, 
for it is the expression of pure democ- 
racy for which humanity has always 
striven and will always strive. 

In the United States, the Massachu- 
setts town meeting is almost the exact 
counterpart of the Swiss Landsgemeinde, 
in spite of an entire difference in environ- 
ment. You have only to substitute a 
hall for a meadow, the bleak, unkindly 
scenery of a Massachusetts March for the 
genial glow of an Alpine May, and a good 
deal of nasal Yankee dialect for guttural 
Schwiserdiitsch. Selectmen and commit- 
tees make their reports about schools, 
fire departments, streets, sewers ; and one 
is impressed with the natural instinct of 
freemen for the orderly conduct of legis- 
lative business. There is, too, an intense 
relish for good rhetorical points. The 
town meeting is a school of oratory. 
Local lawyers take perhaps an_ unfair 
advantage of this to practise on their 
friends. ‘The Yankee is capable of filling 
even a report on drainage with dry 
humor. Occasionally the moderator finds 
it necessary to reprimand applause as 
indecorous, or to beg voters not:to leave 
the room when discussion is tame. Vot- 
ing is done viva voce unless it is close, 
when the ayes or nays rise to be counted 
by the clerk. 

As the Landsgemeinden were the train- 
ing schools for the peasants who founded 
the Swiss republic, so the New England 
town meeting taught political organi- 
zation to the patriots of the American 
Revolution. 


Now to return to our imaginary body 
of freemen, with whom we began our 
investigation into the natural methods 
of self-government. The chances are 
that a body of freemen will continue to 
govern themselves directly until popula- 
tion and territory have increased so 
much, that it becomes a physical im- 
possibility for them to meet personally. 
Then direct democracy gives place to 
a representative system of government. 


The people cease to exercise their 
sovereign rights in person; they’ are 
gradually weaned from self-government, 
and the professional politician makes 
his appearance. ‘This is the critical mo- 
ment in the history of every democracy. 

Is it safe to have our laws made for 
us by proxy, as the Chinese hire per- 
formers to do their dancing for them? 
The process of transformation from di- 
rect to representative government is 
natural and inevitable. But is there not 
a kind of dancing we have a right to do 
for ourselves, especially as we pay the 
piper? We may be willing to leave 
the ballet and the more intricate fea- 
tures of skirt dancing to experts; but 
we like to do our own waltzing, and 
very few of us find any pleasure in 
watching others taking all these pretty 
and easy steps which have become the 
fashion of late. We prefer to be on the 
floor ourselves, until we get quite old 
and no longer go to parties. In other 
words, when the people surrender direct 
government, must they also lose the 
power of proposing measures and voting 
upon them as before ? 

Happily, a way has been found of 
escaping from this predicament. It is 
possible to preserve the essence of the 
public assembly —its directness — even 
in the midst of our complex modern 
civilization. ‘The honor of this discov- 
ery belongs to the Swiss people. They 
have perfected a contrivance in political 
machinery, which virtually annihilates 
space in a political sense, for it enables 
large bodies of voters to govern them- 
selves directly without actually meeting 
together. ‘They have grafted the insti- 
tutions of the Initiative and the Refer- 
endum upon the system of representa- 
tive government. ‘They have saved pure 
democracy from extinction. 

One may perhaps regret that we have 
no simpler, Anglo-Saxon names for these 
institutions ; but they are borrowed from 
the Swiss, and it is too late to make any 
change. Besides they are not really so 
bad, after all. The Initiative means 
that a certain percentage of voters can 
initiate or propose legislation ; the Refer- 
endum, that such propositions must be 
referred back to the people for final 
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acceptance or rejection. It is exactly 
as though some person rose at any 
meeting, handed the presiding officer a 
written proposition, with the signatures 
of a certain percentage of those present 
attached, —that would be the Initiative. 
Then, if he examined this proposition, as 
an expert in the legislature, and put it 
to the vote of all those present, — that 
would be the Referendum. 

To illustrate the actual process in 
Switzerland. Suppose a group of voters 
there are interested in a certain reform, 
—whether it concern the municipality 
in which they live, or the canton, or 
the federal government, whether it be 
a question of lighting the streets, im- 
proving the schools, or changing the 
currency, — they first draw up a peti- 
tion, either in the form of a finished 
bill or of a general suggestion. If the 
petition receives the number of certified 
signatures required by law, it is carried 
to the legislature by means of the Initi- 
ative. The representatives must pass 
judgment upon it within a_ specified 
time, and refer it back to the people 
for final acceptance or rejection by 
means of the Referendum. ‘They may, 
of course, move its rejection, or submit 
an alternate proposition of their own, 
side by side with the original petition. 

This is the town meeting over again, 
adapted to a wider field, — that is all. 
How long, under the beneficent working 
of direct legislation, could the Tammany 
tiger keep its claws fastened in the flesh 
of New York? The Initiative and Ref- 
erendum would give that beast one thrust 
in the ribs, which would make it harm- 
less ever after. 


Contrast with this straightforward 
Swiss system of making laws the methods 
which are in vogue in the United States. 
Take any measure in which a group of 
practical reformers are interested. We 
will say, for the sake of illustration, that 
a committee of ladies and gentlemen in 
some large city of this country are agitat- 
ing the question of putting electric wires 
underground. Everybody knows the un- 
sightliness of these wires, strung along 
our American streets on monster poles. 
Visiting foreigners stand before them in 


amazement, and note them down as evi- 
dences of picturesque barbarism on our 
part. Everybody knows that these wires 
are the direct cause of much loss of life 
every year in case of fires. The firemen 
cannot get at the burning houses prop- 
erly ; they come into contact with deadly 
live wires, and the people they are try- 
ing to rescue hang entangled in the 
meshes, charged with electricity. After 
every great storm, telegraphic communi- 
cation is broken between great commer- 
cial centres, involving losses of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to business men 
and perhaps many a heartache to friends 
and relatives. 

Now, what are the committee of ladies 
and gentlemen going to do about it? 
They have public opinion with them; 
but the telegraph, telephone, electric car 
and other companies with vested inter- 
ests are ready to fight them to the bitter 
end. It would cost money to put the 
wires underground. Thecompanies agree 
that that money had better be used for 
dividends on watered stock than invested 
in works of public benefit. The commit- 
tee draw up a petition, and present it to 
the board of aldermen. The aldermen 
pass it round at one of their meetings, 
and unite in saying that they don’t see 
anything in it for themselves personally. 
The petition is put on the shelf. At the 
next election the committee organize a 
citizens’ ticket, in order to elect a board 
of aldermen pledged to put the wires 
underground. They manage to marshal 
quite a respectable minority to the polls, 
but find when the result is announced 
that minorities do not count in politics, 
—that our electoral system is so con- 
trived that great numbers of voters are 
practically disfranchised at every election 
either by the district system, or by that 
delightful game of the astute politician 
known as the Gerrymander, or by any 
one of a number of tricks in which the 
ward heelers find pleasure and profit. 

But suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that the citizens’ ticket Aas elected an 
alderman pledged to put the wires under- 
ground, if he can. He proposes the 
measure to his colleagues, picturing in 
harrowing details the danger to life and 
property now incurred. There is no 
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certainty that his bill will even be 
noticed, much less discussed, or that, if 
it is discussed, it will not be promptly 
tabled as soon as the electric companies 
hear of it. A word spoken at some 
hotel bar by the corporation lawyer of 
one of these companies, a hint at certain 
valuable services to be rendered, a little 
transaction in greenbacks, have more 
influence than the express desire of ten 
thousand sovereign voters. The only 
way to influence the typical alderman in 
the direction of any reform is to persuade 
him that there is danger of his not being 
reelected, if he disregards your warnings. 

Once more the committee go to work. 
Perhaps there have been a series of 
terrible accidents recently, line men have 
been seen burning alive at their work, 
before the eyes of a horrified and help- 
less multitude. ‘The public is thoroughly 
roused. A mass meeting is held, at which 
resolutions are passed, condemning the 
board of aldermen and demanding that 
they put the wires underground. But 
these magistrates are not in session just 
then; they have adjourned for a well- 
earned recess; they are off on a trip, 
representing their native city, delivering 
patriotic addresses, and spending the 
taxpayers’ money; they are going to be 
away until the storm is over. Everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business. ‘The agi- 
tation smoulders for a while, so that when 
the aldermen return it is no longer very 
formidable. ‘The committee find the 
worthy gentlemen solemnly engrossed in 
a conspiracy of silence. ‘They are the 
most non-committal men in the world ; 
but, of course they will look into this 
question if the people so desire. In 
a year’s time a vague report may be 
expected if public opinion is kept up at 
fever heat ; otherwise the subject is simply 
dropped, dropped heavily and unmistak- 
ably into a waste-paper basket; and, 
incredible as it may seem, at the next 
election either the same aldermen, or 
their friends, are re-elected. ‘They hold 
an undisputed control over the electoral 
machinery of the city; and when they 
have had enough boodle, they retire and 
race horses. Is it not enough to make 
one despair? At all events, the com- 
mittee of ladies and gentlemen lose heart 


and wash their hands of the whole busi- 
ness. But the terrible part of it all is 
that even if the citizens of this imaginary, 
long-suffering city should succeed in 
electing a majority to the board of alder- 
men, pledged to put the wires under- 
ground, there is still the mayor to 
reckon with. He may veto the whole 
project on the score of some technicality. 
If he is unscrupulous, if he wants to make 
his everlasting fortune in one day, he can 
arrange a quiet little deal with the electric 
companies, by which, in return for value 
received, he will undertake to fix a few 
aldermen, enough to change the vote of 
the board. ‘There are endless ways of 
blocking or diverting the will of the 
people, and the American politician 
knows them all. 

Of course there is no reference to any 
particular city in this illustration. It is a 
purely hypothetical case, and an extreme 


one. No specific board of aldermen is’ 


accused, no special mayor. But such 
things have happened in the past, are 
happening now, and will happen in the 
future, as long as the people are divorced 
from making the laws which govern them. 
It has become almost a commonplace 
assertion, that our politics have become 
as bad as bad can be. What is true of 
our municipalities is true, though in a less 
measure, of our state and federal govern- 
ments. They have ceased to be demo- 
cratic in the Greek sense of the word. 
Our whole difficulty lies in this: that we 
do not live up to our professions. We 
must find relief from the tyrannies of 
our legislatures. Modern parliamentary 
institutions, in so far as they have set up 
barriers between the people and legisla- 
tion, have departed from their real 
function, which is to take the proposi- 
tions emanating from the people and, hav- 
ing examined them, to suit them to the 
peculiar requirements of the case, then to 
return them to the people for acceptance 
or rejection. Representatives may for- 
mulate laws, but the people must ratify 
them. 


What has been the result of the intro- 
duction of the Initiative and Referendum 
in Switzerland? How does direct legis- 
lation work in the little sister republic ? 
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The effect has been most gratifying in 
every way. At the end of the last cen- 
tury and the beginning of this, Switzerland 
had sunk to the lowest stage of political 
corruption in its history. It was a nest 
of oligarchies, intrenched behind vested 
monopolies. Outside of the Landsge- 
meinde cantons, the people were far 
worse Off politically than they are in this 
country. But in 1831, after much agita- 
tation, the Referendum was adopted by 
the canton of St. Gallen. In 1845 
canton Vaud experimented with the 
Initiative. Since those dates other can- 
tons have incorporated these institutions 
into their constitutions, one by one; 
finally the federal government itself quite 
recently capped the climax by admitting 
direct legislation into the conduct of its 
affairs. Switzerland has thus placed her- 
self in the forefront of all democracies, 
while we of the greater republic must ac- 
knowledge with humiliation that we have 
been completely distanced by her in the 
race for pure politics. 

Contrary to the expectations of many 
sinister prophets, direct legislation has 
proved distinctly conservative instead of 
revolutionary ; in fact, the extraordinary 
caution and fear of innovation displayed 
by the voters might almost be made a 
cause of reproach to the system, — for, 
out of seventeen bills submitted by the 
Referendum between 1874 and 1884, no 
less than thirteen were rejected by the 
people. 

Moreover, second, Houses such as our 
Senate tend to become superfluous, and 
if the Initiative and Referendum were 
thoroughly applied would doubtless be 
abolished altogether. The people con- 
stitute a second House, in which every 
bill must find its final verdict. 

It must not be supposed for a moment 
that direct legislation is altogether a 
new-fangled, foreign importation. Few 
people realize how firmly its _princi- 
ples are rooted in the political life 
of the United States. The Massachu- 
setts town meeting is as good an 
example as we could wish to find. 
Our forefathers brought these ideas with 
them from England, long before Anglo- 
maniacs were dreamed of, before English 
dog-carts were the fashion here, or even 
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before English dukes married American 
girls for their money. Direct legis- 
lation is as much at home on the New 
England coast as in the Alpine valleys of 
Switzerland. Moreover, every state in the 
Union, except Delaware, submits consti- 
tutional amendments to popular vote. 
The constitution of Massachusetts enun- 
ciates the rudiments of the Initiative, 
when it declares: ‘‘The people have a 
right in an orderly and peaceable manner 
to give instructions to their representa- 
tives.” Local option is a form of the 
Referendum. Two Rapid Transit bills 
and an Aldermanic bill have been re- 
ferred to the people of Boston at recent 
elections. 

What is needed now is to systematize 
these occasional expressions of the popu- 
lar will, to make them flow in regular 
constitutional channels, by means of the 
Initiative and Referendum. Above all 
things, the tendency to convert the towns 
into municipalities must be checked un- 
til the people can be guaranteed their 
old-fashioned rights of proposing and 
ratifying their own laws. 

How these reforms are to be intro- 
duced — whether by special bills or by 
constitutional amendments — is a matter 
of secondary importance. Public senti- 
ment must first be strongly roused in 
their behalf, and the way will be easy. 


The writer has already treated the 
subject of Proportional Representation in 
the February number of this magazine. 
It was shown in that article that the 
most striking result of our much-vaunted 
representative system is that it does not 
represent. The so-called free list, now 
in operation in four cantons of Switzer- 
land, was dwelt upon as providing a way 
out of our difficulty. Let us now turn 
to another unique feature in Swiss poli- 
tics, that of boards of administration. 

One of the peculiarities of political 
life in Switzerland is that nobody seems 
to know, or to care, who the President of 
the republic may be at any particular 
time. Strangers often ask after him, and 
are astonished to find that even Swiss 
people of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence are unable to give them any pre- 
cise information. 


SWISS SOLUTIONS OF 


The explanation is very simple. It is 
a matter of no importance whatever who 
may be filling the office, for the Presi- 
dent of the Swiss republic is a simple 
functionary like any other. ‘The Swiss 
constitution does not intrust the exec- 
utive power to one man, as our own 
does, but to a federal council of seven 
members, acting as a sort of board of 
administration. These seven men are 
elected for a fixed term of three years, 
by the two Houses composing the Fed- 
eral Assembly, united in joint session. 
Practically any Swiss voter is eligible to 
office. Every year the two Houses also 
designate, from the seven members of 
the federal council, who shall act as 
President and Vice-President of the 
Swiss Republic. The President, there- 
fore, is only the chairman of an executive 
board, and is distinguished from his col- 
leagues merely by the fact that he sits 
at the head of the table and draws a 
larger salary than they. He receives the 
very moderate pay of $2,160, and the 
rest $1,920 a year. ‘The country is not 
turned upside down every four years to 
determine who shall be the executive 
head as with us. 

There is something exceedingly novel 
in the composition and attributes of this 
Swiss federal council. The English sys- 
tem of government may be defined as 
purely parliamentary, with the remnants 
of an antiquated monarchy still attached. 
The executive authority in the United 
States is wholly extra-parliamentary, but 
otherwise wields almost unlimited pow- 
ers. The Swiss people, apparently with- 
out premeditation and by a series of 
experiments, have developed a sort of 
unintentional compromise between these 
two forms. They have borrowed many 
of the best traits in each. ‘Their system 
seems to combine all the stability of fixed 
monarchical forms with the elasticity of 
the purest democracies. It is essentially 
what we might call a business govern- 
ment. 

The Swiss people have an abhorrence 
of anything like one-man power. For 
a few years at the opening of this cen- 
tury a chief magistrate was forced upon 
the country by Napoleon’s Act of Media- 
tion. His title of Landammann was 
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even eminently Swiss, but no sooner had 
Waterloo been fought than the office and 
title were promptly abolished. No Swiss 
would have the courage to propose such 
a thing again. 

Once elected, the seven members of 
the federal council distribute the work 
to be done amongst themselves into 
departments of 1. Foreign Affairs; 2. 
Interior; 3. Justice and Police; 4. 
Military; 5- Imposts and Finance; 6. 
Industry and Agriculture; 7. Posts and 
Railroads. They may address either 
House in support of any particular 
measure, but do not vote. In return, 
they may be interpellated on any ques- 
tion. Should the bills which they have 
introduced or approved be defeated, 
they do not resign, as would be the case 
with ministries in England, France and 
other European countries. They hold 
office for a fixed term, and are there- 
fore, independent of a majority in the: 
Houses. | 

In fact, the seven members may go so 
far as to disagree amongst themselves 
without resigning and without giving rise 
to what is known as a ministerial crisis. 
Each councillor does his work as he 
thinks fit, leaving the nation to judge of 
the result. At the same time the fed- 
eral council, as a whole, is responsible 
before the country for the measures it 
advocates, so that a certain amount of 
compromise amongst the members is 
often necessary to attain unanimity. 
Some one has said that the federal 
council reminded him of a characteristic 
industry of Switzerland — watch-making. 
Its members are ever engaged upon the 
most delicate mechanism, — fitting wheels 
within wheels, balancing forces, and 
reconciling rivalries. 

It must be remembered that party 
lines are not as strictly drawn in Switzer- 
land as with us. The Initiative and 
Referendum in themselves would suffice 
to produce this result. There is a ten- 
dency to combine for certain purposes 
only, to attack one problem at a time. 
There is no opposition whose duty it is 
to oppose under any and every circum- 
stance. The seven members of the 


federal council are not the nominees of 
one political party, but are recruited 
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from several by mutual compromise, in 
order to represent various parts of the 
country and different interests. ‘Two 
citizens of the same canton cannot serve 
together, and a very insignificant minor- 
ity of course could not hope to be rep- 
resented. 

Indeed, one of the chief merits of the 
federal council is its relative inde- 
pendence of party mechanism. In this 
respect it occupies a unique position, 
It is able to draw up bills and examine 
those submitted to its inspection in a 
perfectly unfettered spirit. Its attitude 
is one of singular dignity, for it worthily 
represents the people at large. 

Almost every feature of the Swiss fed- 
eral government is borrowed from some 
much older institution in the cantons. 
The federal council is merely a de- 
velopment of the cantonal | councils, 
known by different names, as Legie- 
rungsrath, Conseil Etat, or Consiglio 
adi Stato. The chairman of these state 
boards of administration is called Zan- 
dammann, Schultheiss, or President, but 
he does not begin to exercise as much 
authority as one of our state governors. 

It might be urged as an objection to 
these Swiss boards of administration, 
both federal and cantonal, that they do 
not distinguish carefully enough between 
the executive, legislative and judicial at- 
tributes of government. ‘These powers 
everywhere overlap each other, and one 
would naturally expect a great deal of 
confusion. But in a system of govern- 
ment which includes the Initiative and 
the Referendum, such distinctions lose 
their importance, because the people are 
the final judges of every act. In all 
their many centuries of  self-govern- 
ment, the Swiss people have paid little 
attention to this artificial separation of 
political powers. 


It is a question whether the Swiss sys- 
tem of executive boards of administra- 
tion does not contain valuable hints for 
us. We have delegated undemocratic 
attributes to our President, to governors, 
and mayors. ‘There is need of a reform 
on democratic lines. 

Beginning with the smallest unit, there 
is no reason why a board of aldermen 
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should not be intrusted with the interests 
of any city, if they can only be properly 
elected, — which is on a general ticket 
by proportional representation, and for a 
fixed term. A mayor could be appointed 
annually from their midst to act as chair- 
man of the board. ‘The Initiative and 
the Referendum would bring the people 
into direct contact with local ordinances. 
The aldermen would divide the work to 
be done into regular departments; and 
a tendency would show itself to elect 
experts for positions on the board. ‘The 
choice would fall on men who had repu- 
tations as specialists in finance, engi- 
neering, sanitation and the arts. 

Applying the same principle to state 
and federal matters, the time would 
come when boards of administration 
would replace one-man executive offices 
the country over, doing their work scien- 
tifically for the public good, indorsed by 
the people for their efficiency, not their 
politics. But the reforms indicated in 
preceding pages must be accomplished 
first. As matters now stand the peo- 
ple cannot trust their law-making 
bodies. ‘The great powers wielded by 
President, governors and mayors actu- 
ally serve as a protection against the 
tyrannies of legislatures. Until the peo- 
ple once more resume their sovereign 
rights and obtain direct legislation by 
means of the Initiative and the Referen- 
dum, these one-man executive offices 
must be allowed to stand. They are 
often the only resort of the outraged 
people against the corruption of their 
so-called representatives. 


What has Switzerland to say upon the 
land question? Nothing final, it is true ; 
but the treatment of public common 
lands in that country is full of sugges- 
tions. 

The Swiss people have from the earliest 
times operated a crude system of com- 
munism in their midst. In the valleys 
they set apart a/mends, or commons, and 
in the mountains a//s, or summer pas- 
tures, for the use of the community. By 
this means a part, at least, of the land in 
every gemeinde, Or commune, has not 
been allowed to fall into the hands of 
private owners, but has been reserved for 
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public use. We have a reminiscence of 
this habit in the common of England 
and New England, though the resem- 
blance does not go very far; for the 
Swiss commons consist of forest, pasture 
and meadow land and, according to the 
nature of the ground, sometimes also of 
marshy land for rushes and peat. ‘The 
use of this domain is governed by rules 
which vary in different cantons, and often 
in neighboring gemeinden; in some it 
is the common property of all; in others, 
of a privileged class, generally the lineal 
descendants of the original settlers. Ety- 
mologists are not yet agreed whether the 
name a/mend meant originally common 
land or fodder land ; and historians are 
debating whether the use of it was in- 
tended in the beginning to be communis- 
tic or not. These are questions for 
specialists to decide; but the result 
which has been attained is patent to all. 
There can be no doubt that this system 
has contributed more than any other 
factor toward gving every man an inter- 
est in the soil and insuring genuine 
democracy in Switzerland. 

These Swiss rustics, by treating at least 
some of the total supply of land as com- 
mon property, exclude the possibility of 
the complete monopolization of land and 
the resulting concentration of wealth into 
the hands of a few. It is true that they 
have by no means reached a radical solu- 
tion of the land question. ‘There are 
landlords in Switzerland as elsewhere, 
and they are no better and no worse than 
elsewhere, since their conduct is governed 
by economic laws which are not of their 
own making; buteven this partial treat- 
ment of land as common property secures 
to the people certain solid advantages. 
Nor must this public property be re- 
garded merely as a provision for the 
poor, since all alike have a share in it. 

As nearly one third of the territory of 
Switzerland is hopelessly unproductive, 
being covered by rock, water or snow 
and ice, it is evident that the problem of 
agriculture is a difficult one, and so cat- 
tle-raising, with its accompanying occu- 
pations of making butter and cheese, may 
be considered the most successful of 
Swiss industries. 

In spring the cattle are driven up into 


the mountains and take possession of the 
pastures as the snow recedes, reaching 
their highest feeding ground at the end 
of August. ‘The technical term for these 
grazing lands is a/ps, to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the general name of 
Alps, spelt with a capital letter, and given 
to the great snow range that traverses 
Europe. ‘The use of the a/s, or summer 
pastures, goes back to the period of the 
earliest settlements, In fact, remains of 
ancient huts have been found, known 
locally as Hleidenhiittchen, which seem to 
date from Raeto-Roman times, before 
the advent of Germanic tribes into Swit- 
zerland. 

There are between four thousand and 
five thousand regular a//s throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. It is 
only natural, therefore, that the manner 
of using them should vary very much. 
In some cantons they are managed col- 


lectively by the communes, in others they 


are rented out to private individuals. 
As a rule, each citizen has the right to 
send up a certain number of cows for 
the summer, and on specified days the 
average yield and total production of 
each cow is computed, so that the proper 
division of the resulting butter and cheese 
may be made. 

The a/mends and ais have played a 
decisive part in Swiss history. ‘The very 
origin of the republic can be traced 
to them. As it was necessary to regulate 
the use of the common lands, semi- 
agricultural, semi-political meetings of all 
the inhabitants were convened at stated 
times. ‘These were the Landsgemeinden, 
or open-air assemblies, of the patriots, 
previously described in this article. 
Some of the earliest efforts in the 
struggle for independence from the 
Dukes of Habsburg-Austria were due 
to disputes about the use of summer 
pastures. ‘The memorable quarrel of 
Schwiz with the monastery of Einsiedeln, 
then under the protection of Austria, 
precipitated the battle of Morgarten. In 
fact one cannot understand Swiss history 
without having studied this primitive sys- 
tem of common lands. 


It must not be supposed that the 
writer advocates the introduction of 
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regular a/mends and a/ps into the United 
States. They are in reality survivals of 
an older civilization, archaic and pastoral. 
It is not improbable that modern indus- 
trial conditions may drive the system 
out of Switzerland itself. But while the 
practice of this communism may be an- 
tiquated, the underlying principle is im- 
mortal. 

We have already in the United States 
a few public lands, including parks, for- 
ests, and places of remarkable natural 
beauty. But many of these had to be 
bought back from their so-called owners 
at great expense. The best sites have 
everywhere been pre-empted by individ- 
uals or corporations, often for purposes 
of mere speculation. Here and there 
are vestiges of old-fashioned village com- 
mons. Under the circumstances our 
duty is plain. Wherever public lands are 
still to be found, they must not be 
allowed to fall into the hands of individ- 
uals. Whether they be village commons 
or Indian reservations, the people must 
not surrender their collective rights to 
any private persons or corporations. 
The struggle to keep the Common of 
Boston from the clutches of a corporation 
is a typical case. Wholesale land grants 
to railroads must stop. The great forest 
areas must be preserved from ruthless 
extermination, both for the sake of the 
lumber and in order to prevent inunda- 
tions and encourage rainfalls. The right 
of way on shore strips and beaches must 
not be blocked by the cottages of million- 
naires. The right to fish in all waters 
must be a public right, guarded by public 
regulations. 

There is no time to lose if we would 
save the little that remains. Every year 
of delay means a greater outlay for the 
people. Fortunately that ancient right 
of eminent domain has survived the en- 
croachments of private property in land. 
With its help much may yet be accom- 
plished at comparatively reasonable rates. 

But, even while these slow improve- 
ments are taking place, there is a further 
reform in the same direction to be 
accomplished. We must. eventually 
acknowledge the equal right of all men 
to the crust of the earth; we must in 
some simple, straightforward manner 


give all men a foothold, guarantee to 
every child its birthright. When we 
think of it, is not the monopoly of land 
the one principal economic injustice 
which lies at the base of our decay of 
democracy? ‘The great unearned fortunes 
of this country are based on the incre- 
ment of land values. Real estate mag- 
nates, oil, mining, lumber and railroad 
magnates, are primarily monopolizers of 
land. ‘They deal in some form of the 
crust of the earth. It is upon this part 
of their business interests that they make 
their most successful speculations and 
accumulate fortunes. Improvements 
such as houses, mining and railroad 
plants deteriorate with use; land alone 
increases in value, because its supply is a 
fixed quantity. 

Mere landowners do not perform any 
proper economic function. They are 
simply pre-empters of rights, collectors 
of toll or rent. It is only in so far as 
they improve their land that they become 
useful members of society. Private 
property in improvements is therefore 
just and logical; but private property in 
mere land bears in its train a long series 
of abuses and tyrannies. 

Every succeeding generation requires 
the use of the crust of the earth for all 
its material needs, as it also requires air 
and water. Food, clothing, tools, etc., 
must all be wrought from land by labor. 
But if some inhabitants arrogate to 
themselves exclusive rights to the earth’s 
surface, it is evident that the rest must 
make terms with them before they can 
satisfy their simplest wants. Private 
property in land therefore tends inevi- 
tably to divide men into masters and 
slaves, no matter how carefully political 


equality may be guarded. In truth, 


since no man, by the utmost effort of 
ingenuity, has ever been able to add 
one atom to the earth’s surface, that 
surface properly belongs to the whole 
generation of men who live upon it. 
Neither the dead nor the yet unborn 
can claim any right to it. The living 
need it for the sustenance of life. 

The land question dwarfs every other 
problem into insignificance. It is pri- 
mary, fundamental. The solution offered 
by Mr. Henry George seems in every 
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way worthy of careful examination. It 
is at once so simple and yet comprehen- 
sive that it bears all the marks of an 
inspiration. 

The single tax means merely that every 
community should take the rent of the 
land values within its boundaries in lieu 
of taxes, exempting all improvements. 
This fund would amply suffice to pay all 
expenses. It would have the farther 
merit of rising and falling as popu- 
lation increased or decreased and the 
need of an income varied. It would 
vest the ownership of the land in the 
people as a whole, but award the use of 
it to individuals. Lands required for 
public use could be had in any quantity 
by withholding them from private use, — 
in other words, by not renting them. 
Among other blessings the single tax 
would therefore confer breathing spaces 
and playgrounds upon our overcrowded 
cities. It would give us an equivalent to 
the Swiss a/mends and alps. 


Lest any one should suppose, after 
reading the foregoing, that Switzerland is 
altogether a political paradise, it may be 
well to point out some of the cases in 
which that country falls short of the 
highest attainment. 

In regard to tariffs on imports, the 
general policy pursued has been in ac- 
cordance with Article 29 of the consti- 
tution: “ Materials necessary for the 
manufactures and agriculture of the 
country shall be taxed as low as possi- 
ble. It shall be the same with the 
necessities of life. Luxuries shall be 
subjected to the highest duties.” 

If there are to be any tariffs at all, 
these principles are sound enough. Un- 
fortunately the appetite for so-called pro- 
tection to native industries grows rapidly 
as soon as the first taste has been en- 
joyed. The result is that Switzerland, 
instead of using tariffs for revenue only, 
is apparently drifting into line with the 
other continental nations. Various ex- 
cuses are made for this policy. ‘The 
increased demands of the army upon the 
national treasury have probably made it 
seem necessary to the majority of voters. 
A few interested manufacturers have zeal- 
ously advocated it. Many duties were 


made unnecessarily high so as to be used 
in concluding commercial treaties with 
other countries. The constant fear of 
war has also raised hopes of seeing 
Switzerland as independent as possible 
of her neighbors. 

But the position of Switzerland in the 
centre of Europe is such that she must 
largely depend upon the good will of her 
neighbors for the existence of her chief 
industries. She has no coast line, no 
harbors, no ships. There is not a coal 
nor an iron mine in the country. All the 
cotton, silk and precious metals which 
she needs have to be imported, and that 
by transit through surrounding countries 
which maintain high tariffs. Under the 
circumstances, it is remarkable that Swit- 
zerland should be able to compete at all 
with other manufacturing countries in 
foreign markets. In fact, it has been 
calculated that her total trade per head 
is greater than that of any other Euro. 
pean nation. But high tariffs will not 
fail to act injuriously upon Switzerland 
as they have everywhere else. The 


rights of the great body of consumers 


have been sacrificed to private interests. 
The prices of necessaries have already 
advanced. ‘Trade will suffer, and, worse 
than all, the beneficiaries of this special 
privilege will spare no means, however 
corrupt, to maintain it intact. 

One cannot help wondering that in 
sO progressive a country the cause of 
woman suffrage should have received so 
little consideration. There seems to 
be no agitation of the question worth 
speaking of. The women of Switzer- 
land, for some reason or other, accept 
their disfranchised position without pro- 
test. ‘They seem content to live under 
laws made by others. One would think 
that the cantons which in the middle 
ages admitted boys of fourteen to the 
franchise would not hesitate to grant 
the same privilege now to full-grown 
women. At the same time, the Swiss 
universities have always been open to 
women. As soon as female students 
presented themselves they were admitted 
without question to equal rights with 
men. Only the peculiarity of the case 
is this: that there are almost no Swiss 
women at all in the universities; the 
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female students as a rule are Russian, 
American or English. 

Again, religious intolerance dies very 
hard in Switzerland. Nowhere else did 
the period of the Reformation leave such 
deplorable scars upon the national life. 
All sorts of secular considerations and 
political questions were involved in that 
religious struggle. In fact the career of 
Zwingli, the chief reformer, illustrated 
this fact admirably. He began his work 
as a political reformer; his first efforts 
were directed against political abuses, 
and some of his noblest words were 
spoken in the cause of pure government. 
It was not till he found all his exertions 
in this field baffled by ecclesiastical 
intrigues that he began to attack certain 
doctrines of the church. 

As recently as 1847, Switzerland was 
torn in two by a civil war between the 
Catholic and Protestant cantons. ‘This 
war of the Sonderbund, as it is called, 
strangely resembled our own great civil 
war in miniature. The fundamertal issue 
was in both cases that of union versus 
extreme state rights; but in both cases 
also a deep-seated evil created complica- 
tions. In Switzerland it was the question 
of the expulsion of the Jesuits; in the 
United States, the institution of slavery. 

When the war was over, an article was 
adopted into the constitution forbidding 
the order of Jesuits to reside on Swiss 
soil. This command may perhaps be 
excused for a while, in view of the enor- 
mous amount of political mischief wrought 
by that order of clergy; but it is none 
the less an infringement of religious 
liberty. Inthe same manner the perse- 
cutions of members of the Salvation 
Army in Switzerland argue a spirit of 
bigotry. The plea made for their punish- 
ment was that they came under the head 
of public nuisances; but as a matter of 
fact the principal objection was that a 
new form of worship had been intro- 
duced which it was difficult for the local 
authorities to classify or control. 

There are three state monopolies in 
existence which deserve to be noticed. 
They cannot be said to weigh heavily 
upon the people, but they undoubtedly 
represent a state interference with private 


property. 


These monopolies comprise gunpowder, 
salt and alcohol. ‘The first was evidently 
introduced for military purposes, so as to 
secure to the republic a sufficient supply 
in case of war. ‘The monopoly of salt is 
very old, It has come down to modern 
times from the middle ages as a regular 
source of revenue in Switzerland, and 
the prices maintained are certainly rea- 
sonable enough, in refreshing contrast 
with Italy, where the cost of salt is so 
great that many of the poor can only 
afford to use it very sparingly or not at 
all. 

The state monopoly of alcohol is a 
modern experiment, having been started 
in 1885 for the purpose of reducing in- 
temperance. The federal government 
controls the manufacture and sale of 
spirituous liquors, the revenue thus de- 
rived being apportioned amongst the 
cantons, with the proviso that ten per 
cent shall be used to combat the causes 
and effects of alcoholism. It is still very 
difficult to estimate properly the effects 
of this piece of legislation. There is a 
slight revenue derived therefrom, but of 
course smuggling has at the same time 
received a special inducement and 
flourishes accordingly. Various opinions 
are expressed as to its merits in the 
cause of temperance reform. On the 
whole a good deal of disappointment is 
expressed amongst the wiser and more 
broad-minded citizens. 

Switzerland is also grappling with the 
questions of railroads and banks. ‘The 
tendency is distinctly toward state own- 
ership of railroads, as the postal, telegraph 
and telephone services are already gov- 
ernment property. From the very begin- 
ning railroads have stood under the 
immediate supervision of the state, which 
regulates their franchises, construction and 
manner of issuing stock. Railroad com- 
panies must hand in annual accounts to 
the federal council. In this manner the 
final complete management of railroads 
by the state is being prepared. 

As for the banks, the federal govern- 
ment regulates almost every detail of 
their management, but has not yet 
assumed a monopoly of the emission of 
notes, nor does it guarantee those in 
circulation. There is in reality a great 
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variety of banks throughout the repub- 
lic, organized partly as private concerns, 
nartly as cantonal institutions. 

As long as the inalienable rights of 
man, the birthright of the individual, 
remain inviolate, all will be well. The 
most sacred of these heirlooms is the 


equal right of every man to the crust of 
the earth and to the product of his own 
hands. But as soon as the state shall 
curtail the fundamental liberties of the 
citizen, no matter how magnificent the 
apparent results may be, in that hour 
the decline of the nation will have begun. 


FROM DAY TO DAY. 


By Julie M. Lippmann. 


Upon the world’s face that I love, 


Fup day to day I glimpse no change 


So gently her mutations range, 
So tenderly her seasons move. 
The verdant veil of misty sheen 
That spring cast over shrub and tree 
Grew dense, the fleeting hours between, 
I wist not how — I did not see. 
I only knew ’twas summer where 
It had been spring, and still was fair. 


The lilacs ’gainst the garden wall 
Bloomed flush and free for love of June ; 
The days were held by summer thrall, 
Rose-warrantied in crimson rune ; 
The air was just a fragrance blent 
Of faintest blossom-breaths astir ; 
And then — the sweet-o’-year was spent, 
And where the rose and lilac were 
Was what the heart in pity sends, 
For sweet things gone to make amends. 


From day to day I look upon 
The face of her I hold most dear. 
It ever seems to me the one 
Unchanged thing in the changing year. 
What though the eyes that were erstwhile 
So bright be dim? Ido not miss 
Their lustre while I have her smile 
And taste the sweetness of her kiss. 
Her face — this much I know thereof, — 
It is the face of her I love. 
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By Leila Woodman Usher. 


HAT appreciation 
which makes art a 
necessity to some na- 
tures brings with it the 
desire to know some- 
what of the artist’s 
life. Tosuch it is not 
sufficient to look at 
works of art, but im- 
portant to understand 

the artist, to participate in his ideas, to 

live, if possible, a little of his life. Doubly 
interesting is this in the case where the 
delicately organized son of genius awakens 
to a consciousness of his powers amid 
scenes in contrast with his nature and as- 
pirations, and through the strength of in- 
nate artistic force succeeds in achieving 
eminence. Probably of no American 
artist is this more true than of the sculptor 

Benjamin Paul Akers, whose works mark 

a transition period in American sculpture, 

an advance from the pseudo-classic to the 

idealistic. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Haw- 
thorne in his “ Marble Faun” has im- 
mortalized that finest of Paul Akers’s 
creations, the “ Pearl Diver,” the sculp- 
tor himself seems scarcely known except 
to the few who have carefully watched 
the progress of American art. In the 
year 1858, at Rome, Hawthorne first saw 
this statue, and in Miriam’s words he 
expresses his opinion of the work. “The 
poor young man has perished among the 
prizes he sought,’’ remarked she; ‘but 
what a strange efficacy there is in death ! 
If we cannot all win pearls, it causes an 
empty shell to satisfy us just as well. I 
like the statue, though it is too cold and 
stern in its moral lesson; and physically 
the form has not settled itself into suffi- 
cient repose.’”’” Going on to describe 
other statues in Kenyon’s studio, Haw- 
thorne says of Paul Akers’s remarkable 
bust of Milton: ‘In another style, there 
was the grand, calm head of Milton, not 
copied from any one bust or picture, yet 
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more authentic than any of them, because 
all known representations of the poet had 
been profoundly studied and solved in 
the artist’s mind. ‘The bust over the 
tomb in Greyfriars’ church, the original 
miniatures and pictures wherever to be 
found, had mingled each its special truth 
in this one work, — wherein likewise by 
long perusal and deep love of ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ the ‘Comus,’ the ‘ Lycidas’ and 
‘L’Allegro,’ the sculptor had succeeded 
even better than he knew in spiritualizing 
his marble with the poet’s mighty genius. 
And this was a great thing to have 
achieved, such a length of time after the 
dry bones and dust of Milton were like 
those of any other dead man.”’ 

Paul Akers had lived the greater part 


of his life remote from all artistic influ- 


ence, surrounded by the stern, practical 
atmosphere of a primitive New England 
village. In that day even our most cul- 
tivated cities could boast of so little in 
the way of a general appreciation of art 
that when, in 1831, the first group in 
marble executed by an American made 
its appearance in this country, it was, says 
James Jackson Jarvis, simply interesting 
as the work of a countryman in a profes- 
sion of doubtful utility. Amd the fact 
that this group, the “ Chanting Cherubs,” 
by Horatio Greenough, was criticised as 
immodest, some of the newspapers sug- 
gesting in all seriousness that “ the cher- 
ubs be draped,”’ reveals the lack of cul- 
tivation which then existed relative to 
plastic art. That this was fully appreci- 
ated by Paul Akers is evidenced by the 
following letter written upon the occasion 
of his first visit abroad : — 

“7. was thrown at once,” he said, 
‘from a world where not in all my life 
had I seen art, although I lived there with 
my own shadowy creations, — not strong, 
for I knew not the mighty or the fee- 
ble, — thrown at once into a world where 
all was art. All around me, on earth, in 
the far heavens, were multitudes of forms, 
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all silent, but all demanding place ; and 
none might help me, none to say ‘ here’ 
or ‘there ;’ I only, in this mighty realm, 
to appoint, to assign. I was set down in 
the Louvre, a boy from the woods of that 
new world, no idle spectator.” 

In the village of Saccarappa, Maine, 
on the tenth of July, 1825, Paul Akers 
was born. His father, known as Dea- 
con Akers, was a wood turner of limited 
means, a self-educated man, possessed of 
much natural ability, eccentric in disposi- 
tion, independent and liberal in thought, 
and of a poetical, unpractical temper- 
ament. His mother was possessed of 
energy and innate refinement of. charac- 
ter, intuitively wise, quick of perception, 
spontaneous, enthusiastic, and broad in 
her sympathies. It is evident that from 
his father the sculptor inherited his artis- 
tic tendency, while from his mother came 
the force of character necessary to insure 
its development. 

This son, the eldest of eleven chil- 
dren, was christened Benjamin, but early 
received from his playmates the nick- 
name St. Paul, because of the serious cast 
of his mind. This name he adopted, and 
as Paul Akers is known to the art world. 
When a boy, his family moved to Salmon 
Falls, Maine, a village about sixteen miles 
from the city of Portland, and situated 
upon the Saco, the wildest and most pic- 
turesque of New England’s rivers. Here 
Deacon Akers established a wood-turning 
shop, and after Paul’s school days were 
ended he worked for a number of years 
with his father. He early developed 
manual dexterity, and in graceful and 
original designs in ornamental woodwork 
first discovered his artistic ability. He 
also exhibited a talent for portraiture, the 
best of his early attempts being a rough 
but lifelike outline of a neighbor, whom 
he knew only as he saw him pass the shop 
door and whose features he cut with a 
carpenter’s chisel on a bit of stray mar- 
ble. This specimen of his work, still 
preserved, is interesting, as produced 
long before he had seen either a bust or 
bas-relief. 

The natural beauty of his early sur- 
rou’ ings without doubt contributed to 
his crtistic development. In constant 
intercourse with nature, it was natural 
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that here he should first learn to frame 
his judgments by her standard. Here, 
too, he indulged his poetic imagination, 
and to the last was more attached to the 
wild, pine-clad banks of the Saco than to 
all other spots on earth. In after years 
he writes from Italy: “ This day, which 
brings with it memories of all my life’s 
most holy experiences, has suffered little 
to occupy my mind save that which is 
associated with the Saco. And while my 
body has been wandering by the Tiber, 
and my eyes have looked along the line 
of the Sabine mountains, and I have lis- 
tened to the lowing of herds, the laughter 
of children and the bells remotely ringing, 
my soul has been where purer streams 
do flow and the sounds are far dearer.”’ 

A rapt, dreamy youth, he sought the 
solitude of the river banks rather than 
the society of the village, finding his en- 
joyment in the contemplation of nature. 
The lichen or the tiniest wild flower. 
possessed for him as deep a meaning and 
inspired as profound an interest as the 
murmuring pines, the river, or the grand- 
est works of nature. Not content with 
mere observation, and possessed of that 
strong scientific tendency which fre- 
quently accompanies the highest poetic 
temperament, he was earnest in minute 
analysis and enthusiastic in broad gener- 
alization. This scientific instinct enabled 
him to reach an excellence in sculpture 
which, to judge from his own words, was 
scarcely understood by the superficial 
observer of his character. ‘“ How people 
misunderstand me! ‘They call mea rare 
dreamer, a visionary ; they say my mind 
teems with vague fancies ; and they were 
amazed when they found that my work, 
as well as being a dream, a vagary, was 
also a treatise on the most severe science, 
that of form, a series of lectures on anat- 
omy, an essay on beauty.” 

His knowledge of books was confined 
to few volumes, until his nineteenth year, 
when he made the acquisition of a friend 
who possessed something of a library. 
He eagerly availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity, and gained the advantage derived 
through the quickening power of litera- 
ture. To “Hyperion” he gave the 
credit of first kindling his imagination 
and arousing his enthusiasm for art. 
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After reading Plato, Aristotle and Dante, 
he devoted himself chiefly to German 
and French literature. Young and im- 
pressionable, he proved susceptible to the 
morbid sentiment of “ Werther,’’ which 
had infused itself into the spirit of Ger- 
man literature, and was strongly swayed 
by the influence of the “Storm and 
Stress ’’ period which for the most part 
was but mildly reflected on this side of 
the Atlantic. With a study of Goethe 
and his contemporaries a new and wider 
horizon was opened before him; and 
after some immature attempts with both 
the pen and the brush, he went to Port- 
land to prepare for a literary career. As 
a first step he took up the composing- 
stick on the Portland Zranscript. He 
soon decided that, notwithstanding his 
strong love of literature, his true vocation 
was not there; and to an accident is 
ascribed the hastening of this decision. 
In passing a shop window, he saw exhib- 
ited a marble bust by Brackett, which ar- 
rested his attention and fixed his pur- 
pose. He had found the path of his 
genius. 

In 1849 he went to Boston, where 
he received instruction in plaster-casting 
from Joseph Carew. He then returned 
to Salmon Falls, and there passed a win- 
ter in hard work, executing first a medall- 
ion head, then the bust of a village 
doctor (a marvellous likeness), and 
later, a head of Christ. The following 
spring le went to Portland and opened a 
studio in connection with Tilton, the land- 
scape artist. For two years he devoted 
himself to executing portrait busts. 
Among those which aided in establishing 
his reputation were one of the poet Long- 
fellow, one of Samuel Appleton of Boston, 
and one of John Neal of Portland. 

A master of all to which facial expres- 
sion gives a clew, he represented not the 
features alone, but wrought into them the 
spirit and character of his subjects ; and 
the rare combination of living strength 
and classic repose, which characterized 
his portrait busts, gives to them a dis- 
tinctive value as contributions to the 
country’s art history. In regard to the 
signification and historic value of por- 
traiture, he said in an article printed in 
the Atantic Monthly: “Than a really 
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great portrait, no work of art can be more 
truly historical. We feel the subjective- 
ness of compositions intended to transmit 
facts to posterity, and unless we know 
the artist we are ata loss as to the de- 
gree of trust we may place in his impres- 
sion. A true portrait is objective. The 
individuality of the one whom it repre- 
sents was the ruling force in the hour of 
production ; and to the spirit of a house- 
hold, a community, a kingdom or an 
age, that individuality is the key. There 
is, too, in a genuine portrait an internal 
evidence of its authenticity. No artist 
was ever great enough to invent the 
combination of lines, curves and planes 
which compose the face of a man. 
There is the accumulated significance of 
a lifetime, subtle traces of failures or of 
victories wrought years ago. How these 
will manifest themselves no experience 
can point out, no intuition foresee or 
imagine. ‘The modifications are infinite, 
and each is completely removed from 
the region of the accidental.”’ 

In 1852 Akers went to Italy to pursue 
his studies, and took up his residence in 
Florence. While there he executed two 
bas-reliefs, “ Night” and “ Morning,’ for 
Samuel Appleton of Boston, and sent to 
this country several portrait busts. He 
also wrote critical essays on art and con- 
temporary artists. ‘These essays revealed 
a knowledge of the principles and re- 
quirements of art, as well as felicity of 
expression, and they at once attracted 
marked attention. A private letter writ- 
ten at this time is interesting as reflecting 
the two dominating tendencies of his 
character, his intense attachment for 
home and his loyal devotion to art. He 
says: “ How much I have stored up to tell 
you when once more I am permitted to 
see the sweet banks of the Saco! Now I 
can say nothing of all these wonders. All 
I can say is, that I have seen and heard, 
that I live and breathe in this beautiful 
world, than which there is but one more 
beautiful, the home world. Ah! there is 
only one beautiful sun for every one, and 
it is that which shines on his native city. 
In other lands it is only a cold mock 
sun, a wandering star, a delusive vision. 
which follows us like a ghost. Thus 
wrote Albert Diirer, and so it is. Now 
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the spring has come again, and down by 
the Saco river banks the mayflowers are 
blooming. One place I love more than 
all others, beyond the oak grove where 
the path leads among the trees, close to 
the beloved river. Another spring I hope 
to be there, and far more lovely than the 
Arno or the Tiber is the stream that 
flows past there.” 

He returned to this country in 1853, 
and again located in Portland. Here he 
modelled his first statue, “ Benjamin in 
Egypt,” at the moment of the discovery 
of the cup in Benjamin’s sack. This work 
was unfortunately destroyed at the burning 
of the Crystal Palace in New York. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1854 he lived in Washing- 
ton, where he executed busts of President 
Pierce, Judge McLean of the Supreme 
Court, Hon. Edward Everett, Hon. Ger- 
rit Smith, and a medallion head of Gen- 
eral Samuel Houston, which particularly 
attracted attention and praise. From 
Washington he wrote a friend: “It is a 
great purpose I have, but one which 
must be accomplished in the longest life. 
The only regret is that my art leads 
me away from those I love. Would you 
know something of my present life? I 
am now finishing the eighth head I have 
modelled in this city, a bust ofa lady 
from Rhode Island, a beautiful face. It 
is to be cut in marble. To-morrow I com- 
mence the head of General Sam Houston. 
After that come three other heads; so 
you see I am not neglected. I shall 
apply myself closely in order to return 
to Maine before the warm days come.” 
While at the capital he modelled an ideal 
head called “ The Drowned Girl,” a face 
full of poetic feeling and of exquisite del- 
icacy. In a letter he refers to it as “an 
ideal head, one of a series to illustrate 
Hood’s ‘Bridge of Sighs.’ This is a 
face thrown back with tresses of wet hair. 
You will love it, 1 know; I will bring you 
one.” 

His winter in Washington at an end, 
he prepared to go again to Italy. Ex- 
perience and _ study, meanwhile, had 
revealed more clearly to his consciousness 
the demands of his art and broadened 
the scope of his aspirations, as is illus- 
trated in the following letter written 
shortly before his departure: “ But I 
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cannot stay here, much as there is to de- 
tain me, much from which to separate is 
like death. I have a work to do; it is 
always before me, demanding fulfilment, 
reproaching me when I am swayed by 
other than its own power, and I must 
obey or I am lost,—a conviction forced 
upon me in my clearest and most ear- 
nest moods. So very soon I shall go to 
Rome, where I belong. I will do what I 
can, and then I shall be worthy of you all.” 

Taking with him a number of portrait 
busts to be cut in marble, he embarked 
for Italy in 1855. Upon his arrival in 
Rome he took a studio in the Via del 
Crecie, which he thus describes: “I 
cannot see down into the garden without 
standing upon a chair, but when I open 
the window a little I can hear the nuns 
chant. Within my studio the daily 
music is the sound of ringing marble. 
‘Undine’ is with me, and when this shall 
have reached you, will be, wrought in 
stone as fair as pearl. Other things there 
are, busts with which are associated hours 
of my life, studies of works yet to be 
given to the world.” 

On a mind such as that of Paul Akers, 
Rome could not fail to exercise a pro- 
found influence. Rome,” he says, 
“ seems to have within its walls all that I 
seek. All that my intellect craves is 
within my reach. All the demands of my 
taste may be here satisfied. Iam happy, 
and but for the valley of the Saco, here 
should be my home. Here are the great 
silent strivings for immortality and the 
noble struggles for true language and 
worthy utterance. Here are gathered 
the finite creators, and here is the world 
they have made with their undying 
people. Is the day monotonous, I can 
with the quickness of thought choose my 
day among the three thousand years of 
days that wait here.” 

It was here that he conceived and 
executed his finest works. He writes: 
“My rooms, seven in number, are now 
peopled by a race which maintain per- 
petual peace. There are now about 
thirty marbles in a complete state await- 
ing shipment. I have just completed a 
clay statue, ‘St. Elizabeth of Hungary,’ 
two copies of which are ordered, one 
to go to Boston, the other to New York. 
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But my chief work now is a statue, which 
is perhaps one half modelled, of a lost 
‘Pearl Fisher.’ My heart is in it. I 
have a pupil, a New York lady, who will 
make New York proud of her.* She 
and Miss Harriet Hosmer reside to- 
gether, and we have our noon lunch in 
the studio.”” Linked with this studio is 
Hawthorne’s tale of “The Marble Faun,”’ 
as Kenyon’s studio was none other than 
Paul Akers’s. ‘Though Hawthorne in his 
romance saw fit to lay the scene in the 
rooms once occupied by Canova, it was 
in the Via del Crecie that he wove the 
thread of his Italian romance. 

Paul Akers’s growing reputation and 
increase of work ere long made it neces- 
sary for him to seek a more commodi- 
ous studio, and he took rooms once 
occupied by the famous Canova. Here 
he had made under his supervision 
copies in marble of many of the fa- 
mous works of the Vatican and the 
Capitol. The largest collection of these 
was a commission from Mr. Edward King 
of Newport, and among them were busts 
of Ariadne, Demosthenes and Cicero, 
and a facsimile of the Dying Gladiator, 
which Mr. King presented to the Red- 
wood Library of Newport. 

During his first winter in Rome he 
was permitted by the authorities to make 
a cast of a mutilated bust of Cicero which 
had long lain in the Vatican. A critic 
writing from Rome in 1857 says of this 
bust of Cicero: “Mr. Akers obtained 
permission to take a cast from it; he then 
restored the eye, brow and ears, and 
modelled a neck and bust for it in ac- 
cordance with the temperament shown 
by the nervous and rather thin face. He 
has succeeded admirably. It is the very 
head of the Vatican, yet without the 
scars of envious time, and sits gracefully 
on human shoulders, instead of being 
rolled awkwardly back upon a shelf.” 
This bust is unlike the portrait which so 
long passed for Cicero’s, but has been 
identified by means of a medal which 
was struck by the Magnesians in honor 
of the great orator during his consulate, 
and is now the authorized portrait of 
Cicero. The finest of Paul Akers’s 
creations executed during his stay in 
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Rome are “St. Elizabeth of Hungary,” 
which represents the princess at the 
moment the roses have fallen to the 
ground ; “Una and the Lion,” an illus- 
tration of the line in Spenser’s “ Faerie 
Queene ”’ : — 


“Still while she slept he kept both watch and 


ward;”’ 


the head of Milton and the “ Pearl 
Diver.”’ The “Pearl Diver,” now owned by 
the city of Portland, represents a youth 
stretched upon a seaworn rock and 
wrapped in eternal sleep. ‘The arms are 
thrown above the head, and about the 
waist is a net containing pearl-bearing 
shells for which he has risked his life. 
There is no trace of suffering ; all is sub- 
dued to beauty. It is death represented 
as the ancients conceived it, the act of 
the torch-reverting God. This youth, 
who has lost his life at the moment 
when all that for which he had dared 
was within his grasp, suggests Paul 
Akers’s own untimely death on the eve 
of his triumph. 

In 1856 he travelled in Switzerland, 
Germany and France, and spent some 
months in Great Britain, where he studied 
all the authorities that could help him 
in‘the execution of his colossal head of 
Milton. ‘This head was finished the fol- 
lowing winter, and was pronounced “a 
poet’s ideal of a poet.” In a letter 
written at this period he says: “ Yester- 
day Browning called. He looked a long 
time at my Milton, said it was Milton, 
the man-angel. He praised the wealth 
of hair which I have given the head, and 
then said that Mrs. Browning had a Jock 
of Milton’s hair, the only one now in 
existence. This was given her by Leigh 
Hunt, just before his death,—who had 
the records proving it to be genuine. 
The hair was, he said, like mine. He 
invited me to visit him in Florence, 
where he would show me the first edition 
of Milton’s poems, marked to indicate 
the peculiar accent which the poet some- 
times adopted, a knowledge of which 
makes clear somewhat that otherwise 
seems discordant. Milton was so great 
a musician that there could have been 
no fault in sound in his compositions. 
He looked over my books; said my 
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edition of Shelley was 
one which he had cor- 
rected for the press, 
not from a knowledge 
of the original MS., 
but from his internal 
evidence that so it must 
have been; said Poe 
was a wonderful man; 
spoke of ‘Tennyson in 
the warmest terms. 
Took up a copy of his 
own poems published 
in the United States, 
and remarked that it 
was better than the 
English edition, yet had 
some awful blunders, 
and wished me to allow 
him to correct a copy 
for me. My head of 
the ‘Drowned Girl’ 
caught his eye and in- 
terested him. I told 
him that I had thought 
of Hood’s ‘Bridge of 
Sighs.’ He then said 
that Hood wrote that 
on his deathbed, and 
read it to him before 
any one else had seen 
it. Hood was doubtful 
whether it was worth 
publishing. ‘lo-mor- 
row Mrs. Browning is 
to come ; she has been 
quite ill since she came 
to Rome, and I have 
seen her but once. I 
derive much comfort 
from the friendship of 
Charlotte Cushman. 
She has just gone from 
here. She has frequent 
breakfast parties; I 
have attended but one. 
Mr. and Mrs. James 
T. Fields, Wild, the 
painter, and myself 
were the guests. Fields 
I like much, and she is 
a gift of God.” 

While pursuing his 
labors in his studio, he 
continued a faithful 
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student of sculpture, painting and archi- 
tecture, appreciating what Herman Grimm 
in referring to art calls the one true idea ; 
“that architecture, painting and sculpture 
are not to be considered as anything sep- 
arate, but are only to be fully estimated in 
their true value when they can be em- 
ployed at the same time, in the same 
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place.”” He devoted much time to the 
study of geometry, and even made plans 
for an elementary work with diagrams in 
color. Early realizing that science is a 
requisite of art, its balance and close inti- 
mate, he failed not to appreciate that 
mysterious something in all we call con- 
summate art which, to use his own words, 
“still eludes the touch of science and 


childlike plays with powers which terrify 
the intellectual world.’”’ His aims were 
complex, and a certain broad humanity 
and catholicism of thought which charac- 
terized him are nowhere more marked 
than in his effort to awaken in this coun- 
try a national love of beauty and prepare 
the way for a higher -estimation and 


nderstanding of art. ‘lo this end he ~ 


formulated a plan for establishing a free 
gallery in New York, to contain copies in 
marble of the chief works of ancient art, 
thereby indicating that he realized the 
necessity of our having before us the 
accumulated experience of older civiliza- 
tions, to extend the sources of our in- 
spiration and teach us wisdom, if we 
would have a national art worthy the 
name. 

Unfortunately in the midst of his plans, 
his health, which had always been deli- 
cate, began to show such serious signs of 
failure as to cause alarm and oblige him 
to suspend work. In the summer of 
1858 he returned home, remaining one 
year, when, his health being partially 
restored, he again started. for Rome. 
His journey was temporarily interrupted 
at Lyons by a severe hemorrhage. With 
courage surpassing his strength, he en- 
tered upon his work, and nearly com- 
pleted the study for a statue of Commo- 
dore Perry, which was a commission 
from Mr. Belmont of New York, and 
was to be placed in Central Park, had he 
lived to complete it. In the summer 
of 1860 he was obliged on account of 
declining health to return again to this 
country. In August, 1860, he was 
married to Mrs. Elizabeth ‘Taylor of Port- 
land, known as a journalist and poet 
under the pseudonym of Florence Percy, 
and who some years later published a 
volume of her poems and gained celeb- 
rity under the name of Elizabeth Akers 
Allen. ‘Too feeble for active work, his 
final effort, a bust of Rev. John Frothing- 
ham, was finished with the aid of his 
brother, Charles Akers. He breathed his 
last on the twenty-first day of May, 1861, 
in Philadelphia. 

A self-reliant man, positive in his judg- 
ments, but modest and unassuming, pos- 
sessed of great personal magnetism, Paul 
Akers was deeply loved by his friends, for 
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whom he in turn manifested 
a strong, unchanging affection. 
Like all wise, uncorrupted 
souls, he lived near the heart 
of nature, and from nature 
drew his inspiration and his 
strength. He believed that 
if an artist is true to himself, 
he will give the age, as far as 
in him lies, what it needs 
rather than what it desires, 
“ giving it in faith and hope, 
trusting his work to infinite 
time.” He says: “If an artist 
will look within, seeking to 
obtain therefrom his picture, 
his works will be original and 
startling. For in each man 
the inner life is identical with 
no other; he stands upon a 
plane where no other man has 
stood, nor can ever stand. 
Render with artistic truth that 
which you see from your own 
altitude, and you shall speak 
as never man has spoken. 
Few have been able or cour- 
ageous enough to do this. 
Conformity has been the art- 


ist’s course. Rubens, Raphael and other 
great men, the deified in art, studied with 
masters, but it was precisely that which 
of them they did not learn that has im- 
mortalized.”’ 

In the product of his chisel we see the 
presence of the man, his poetic feeling, 
strong imagination and delicate, pure 
fancy. He believed first of all in the 
ideal and the beautiful for its own sake, 
and though he died too soon to touch 
the intellectual life of the people, he 
gave evidence in what he achieved that 
his aim was far removed from the realistic 
art which occupies the talent of so many 
artists. His ideals were high, and he 
suffered keenly in the knowledge that 
they too often eluded him; but in this 
very realization of his hopes consisted his 
promise of progress. ‘That he had faith 
in the inspiration that can lift one above 


all desire for mere triumphs of technical 
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skill we sce from the following passage 
from his pen: “ Occasionally one may 
find in a café of Rome or Florence pencil 
marks upon the small marble tables which 
are worth studying — bold, free sketching 
lines, landscape, historic, fragmentary bits 
of everything, yet drawn with a power 
seldom found in the completed pictures 
of the artists who have traced these upon 
the coffee-stained stone. . . . I like that 
thing in art —that simple yet mysterious 
process of revelation, that unconscious 
grasp of those principles which still elude 
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the touch of science, and childlike play 
with powers that terrify the intellectual 
world. The faculty seems a forestalment 
of that other state, and there never has 
been, there is not, nor can there ever be 
any art without it. All that a picture has 
that is not of this power is not art, and 
should be discharged from the canvas 
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forthwith, — that is, in our estimation of 
the work as an art-work. Yet there may 
be many points in a painting which are 
of this faculty and bear evidence to the 
truthfulness of the artist, which are not in 
themselves artistic, but simple priceless 
blunders, betraying that the record was 
made under circumstances of rare exalta- 
tion, or during the painful enthusiasm re- 
sulting from too great an influx of beauty 
from God’s Nature, or life from his breath. 
Thus, it is said that Michael Angelo’s 
Moses has an absurd anatomical error in 
the insertion of one of the 
muscles of the arm. I do 
not know if it be so, not 
having examined it with 
reference to its science, 
nor do I know.-the exact 
geological structure of the 
stone in which it is carved, 
yet I hope there is an 
error there, a definite, un- 
deniable fault, a palpable 
sublime blunder, if for no 
other reason than to prove 
to the world that, with all 
his masterly anatomy, there 
was something greater in 
Michael Angelo that mas- 
tered 

What he might have 
achieved had his life been 
spared it is impossible to 
say. He died ere he had 
reached his prime, when 
his future was bright with 
promise and when his mind 
was filled with conceptions 
of new and greater works, 
so that his life must be 
considered as a promise 
rather than as a fulfilment. 
His “ Pearl Diver,’’ with 
others of his works, arrived 
in this country when all 
interests were absorbed in the issues of 
the civil war, giving the minds of our 
people no space for aught else. When 
peace was restored, the sculptor was dead, 
his works were scattered; and few have 
had opportunity to judge of the loss which 
Our country’s art sustained through the 
death of Paul Akers. 
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A NEW ENGLAND FARMER IN JAMAICA, 


By David Buffum. 


The very mountainous 
character of the island 
caused Columbus, when he 
first saw it, to liken it toa 
crumpled piece of paper. 
Viewed from the sea, with 
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romance and an atmosphere of 

fiction have hung over the West 
India Islands. ‘Though they lie, as it 
were, at our very doors, very few of our 
people know anything about them ; the in- 
formation they receive is for the most part 
meagre and unreliable, and the mental 
pictures they make are often the furthest 
possible removed from the truth. It is 
my purpose in this article to give a true, 
although brief, description of one of the 
fairest and best of the West Indies, the 
island of Jamaica. In order to present 
the matter more clearly, I shall take up 
separately the 
physical features 
of the island, its 
agriculture and 
its population ; 
and as the past 
history of Ja- 
maica has a pre- 
cise bearing 
upon its present 
status, I will first 
give a brief out- 
line of that from 
the discovery of 
the island byCo- 
lumbus until the 
present time. 
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F ROM the earliest days, a glamour of 


its great ranges of moun- 
tains piercing the clouds, 
it does not seem possible 
that it can contain much 
rich or arable land. But it 
did not take the Spaniards 
long to discover that in 
the alluvial valleys between 
the mountains and on the 
plains which border the 
coast were thousands of acres of the 
richest soil, a soil for the most part 
underlaid with limestone, like the fa- 
mous blue-grass region of Kentucky, 
the fertility of which was almost inex- 
haustible. Not only that, but the sides 
of the mountains also, when not too 
steep for cultivation, were of unusual 
richness. 

The island was rapidly taken up by 
colonists, and soon became one of the 
wealthiest colonies of Spain. ‘Thousands 
of slaves were imported to cultivate the 
great estates; and the expensive stone 
mansions in which the luxurious planters 
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dwelt can still be seen in ruins in every 
part of the island. ‘Then England de- 
cided that she would like to own this 
fair domain ; and consequently, after the 
fashion of those times, an expedition 
was sent out to take it. — 

After a slight resist- 
ance, the Spaniards ca- 
pitulated ; and in 1670, 
by the treaty of Madrid, 
Jamaica was formally 
ceded to the English 
government. 

The reign of pros- 
perity continued undis- 
turbed. Fine carriage- 
roads were built on the 
coast ; the bridle-roads 
in the interior were 
improved ; new houses 
were erected ; and the land was all culti- 
vated —even the rough mountain lands 
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of the interior being brought into requi- 
sition. The rich plains on the coast still 


produced sugar; and to such _ propor- 
tions did this industry grow, that an al- 
most unbroken belt of sugar estates en- 
circled the island. ‘The very acme of 
prosperity was reached. 

‘Then came a change. For many years 
philanthropists in England had been dis- 
turbed by the condition of the negro 
slaves. Doubtless the laboring classes at 
home were worse Off, all things consid- 
ered, than the negroes; for their wages 
were extremely low, and the greater rigor 
of the climate made a much larger sum 
necessary for their support. But they 
were only slaves in substance, while the 
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negroes were slaves in name as well. So 
the slaves in the British West Indies were 
set free. 

To the newly emancipated slave, igno- 
rant and long accustomed to compulsory 
labor, freedom meant only one thing, and 
that was immunity from work. He be- 
came a squatter on the rough lands of the 
interior, a vagrant, a beggar, always poor 
to the last degree ; but he would not work. 
Years have modified this condition of 
things ; but from that day the prosperity 
of Jamaica declined. ‘The loose and 
dissolute habits of living in which the 
white men usually indulged, combined 
with the soft tropical climate, had long 
since earned for the island its title of 
“the white man’s grave.’”” The income 
from the plantations no longer offset the 
disadvantages of a residence upon them ; 
and a steady emigration back to the 
mother-country began, which continued 
to within a very few years of the pres- 
ent time. ‘The estates were either man- 
aged by hired superintendents or drifted 
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into the hands of the people of mixed 
blood. 

But the sudden emancipation of slaves, 
in whatever country, has always been fol- 
lowed by a period of depres- 
sion similar to that through 
which Jamaica has _ passed ; 
and if the country be natu- 
rally a good one, it will even- 
tually recover. ‘There is no 
question now that a period 
of greater prosperity has be- 
gun in Jamaica. East Indian 
coolies have been imported 
to take the place of the slaves, 
and those who have learned 
how to manage the free negro 
have little trouble on the score 
of labor. 

Land has appreciated in 
value ; and the Jamaica rail- 
road, which is owned by an 
American syndicate, has given 
to the interior districts the advantages 
of transportation which were formerly 
enjoyed only by the dwellers on the 
coast. The coffee and fruit industries 
have increased very rapidly within the 
last ten years, and it is worthy of note 


that the largest plantation on the island 
is owned by Americans. 

The seaports of Jamaica, though large 
quantities of tropical products are 
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shipped from nearly every one, are all of 
small size except Kingston, the capital of 
the island. ‘This city, which is situated on 
the southern coast near the east end of the 
island, numbers some forty thousand in- 
habitants, is regularly laid out, lighted by 
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electricity, and has a good street railroad. 
Its harbor is one Of the finest in the 
world, and it has always been the chief 
shipping point on the island. Some idea 
of the amount of business done can be had 
by visiting the wharves, the Colonial Bank 
and the Bank of Nova Scotia. The large 
number of clerks in the former bank, 
and the crowds of people constantly 
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going in and out, would certainly surprise 
a stranger. 

The first impression one gets on land- 
ing in Kingston is that it is hot; the 
second, that there are no white people in 
the town. ‘The first is never modified to 
any great extent; for Kingston, though a 
healthy town, is one of the hottest places 
on the island. — Still, there is always a sea- 
breeze, and the mercury in the shade 
rarely reaches ninety degrees. As to the 
second, there are plenty of whites, but in 
proportion to the rest of the population, 
the number is so small that we notice but 
few in the street. 

The city, though old, is unattractive 
and commonplace in its business section ; 
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but its suburbs are beautiful. Fine resi- 
dences, each with an enclosing wall of 
brick or stone and surrounded by tropi- 
cal plantsand flowers, stretches of grass 
land dotted with grazing cattle and sheep, 
rich gardens and groves of orange, mango 
and cocoanut trees, greet the eye on every 
side. 

It is in the suburbs that King’s House, 
the seat of the colonial governor, stands. 
The present governor, Sir Henry Blake, 
is a most enterprising man, and much is 
due to his influence in the extension of 
the railway, the building of many new 
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and much needed bridges, and the erec- 
tion of the large and comfortable Myrtle 
Bank Hotel, and the general improvement 
of the island. The spirit of improvement 
—the inception of what may be called 


works, where the dye is extracted from 
logwood. Both of these were established 
through the instrumentality of Mr. T. L. 
Harvey, solicitor, one of the most public- 
spirited men on the island and a great 
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WHARVES, PORT ANTONIO, 


the new Jamaica— began with the ad- 
ministration of Sir Anthony and Lady 
Musgrave. No better man than Sir 
Henry could have been found to promote 
and keep alive this spirit; and his name 
and that of Lady Blake are mentioned 
with respect and affection throughout the 
island. 

Apropos of the government of Jamaica, 
the courts are worthy of special mention. 
There are no better courts of law in the 
world ; and a title to property guaranteed 
by the court can never be called in ques- 
tion. 

A long stretch of almost perfectly level 
land extends northward from Kingston for 
many miles. On this level plain, about 
fifteen miles from Kingston, is Spanish- 
town, the old seat of government. Here 
is the new Rio Cobre Hotel, the best 
hotel on the island, and the new chemical 


believer in the future of Jamaica. It 
may be said here that though many im- 
provements have been made of late, the 
spirit of enterprise is still not as active 
in Jamaica as might be desired. With 
more men like Mr. Harvey, the island, 
with its many natural attractions and its 
equable climate, should become a popular 
winter resort. Mr. Harvey recognized 
the fact that good hotel accommodations 
are amongst the first requisites for that 
end; and the well-kept, comfortable Rio 
Cobre Hotel is always appreciated by 
tourists. 

Of the inland towns, Mandeville is one 
of the best; and lying, as it does, some 
two thousand five hundred feet above the 
sea-level, the climate is cool and pleasant. 
Some Jamaicans think it is “oe coo/; the 
visitor from the north is not apt to find 
itso. Here alsois an excellent hotel, the 
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IN PORT ANTONIO, 


Waverly, kept by an American, Mr. Mer- 
ritt. Mandeville is in the centre of a fine 
coffee and grazing country. Mr. R. B. 
Braham, one of the leading planters and 
merchants of the island, has his head- 
quarters here ; and the plantation of Mr. 
Wynne, who came from England a few 
years ago and has grown rich in coffee- 
growing, is also in this district. 

It is not possible here to describe in 
detail the various seaports. Montego 
Bay, the second town in size on the island, 
and Port Antonio, where the Boston Fruit 
Company has its headquarters and where 


an immense shipment of bananas is con- 
stantly going on, are the most important. 

Jamaica is essentially an agricultural 
country. Rum and unrefined sugar are 
the only articles manufactured ; and the 
iatter industry is on the wane, as the 
margin of profit is very small. But on 
coffee, banana and cocoanut growing the 
profit is great, and they are all produced 
in immense quantities. Undoubtedly 
coffee-growing is the best of all these 
industries, not only because coffee is non- 
perishable and therefore easily trans- 
ported, but because there is every indi- 
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cation that the high prices which now 
rule will continue for many years. More- 
over, on the high lands, which are best 
suited to coffee, the climate is cool and 
pleasant. As to the profits, the cost of 
producing a pound of coffee is from five 
to seven cents, while it sells readily at 
from sixteen to twenty-five cents. Strange 
as it may seem, the supply of coffee has 
never been equal to the demand, and the 
price has steadily appreciated for more 
than forty years. But the causes for this 
are not difficult to find. The rapid de- 
velopment of the United States and the 


preparing it for market is probably un- 
familiar to most of my readers, I will 
give a brief description of it. In starting 
a plantation, the young trees are usually set 
eight feet apart both ways, though some 
planters prefer to plant wider. Two 
years afterward there will be a sprinkling 
of coffee, and at the end of the third 
year a small crop, usually enough to pay 
running expenses. The fourth year 
brings a full crop ; and the trees continue 
thereafter to bear for thirty or forty years, 
according to the soil on which they are 
planted. 
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A BANANA PLANTATION, 


immigration of thousands of foreigners, all 
of whom received high wages and were 
therefore able to drink coffee and pur- 
chase luxuries to which they were hitherto 
unaccustomed, have kept the demand 
constantly increasing ; while in the coffee- 
growing countries, the lack of labor, fre- 
quent political disturbances and heavy 
export taxes have kept the supply from 
increasing very rapidly. Fortunately for 
Jamaica, there is no export duty there, 
and under the cooly system the planter 
can get all the labor he requires. 

As the method of growing coffee and 


The coffee berry, when ripe, is of a 
bright, purplish-red color, and is in 
appearance much like a cherry. ‘The 
coffee kernels, like the cherry stones, are 
encased in the flesh of the fruit. Quite 
a process is necessary to prepare the 
coffee for market, but with the improved 
machinery now in use, it is not expensive. 
First, the berries are run through a 
“pulper,” a machine which tears off 
most of the pulp from the kernel. ‘They 
are then run into tanks filled with water, 
where they are frequently agitated to wash 
off what pulp may remain on_ them. 
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Then they are removed from the tanks 
and spread out in the sun on great plat- 
forms made of cement, and left there 
until thoroughly dry. These platforms 
are called “ patios” or “ barbecues,’ — 
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The land in Jamaica, as I have already 
indicated, is of two distinct kinds, — 
the level plains which border the coast 
and the river courses, and the high, 
mountainous lands of the interior. At 


A GRAZING FARM. 


the former word being Spanish for court- 
yard, and the latter a term applied by 
the aborigines to the smooth places on 
which they dried their fish and fruits. 
At one side of each patio is a tight shed ; 
and into this the coffee is swept in case 
of rain. 

The coffee being thoroughly dry, it is 
removed from the patios. Up to this 
point the two kernels which form the 
“stone,” so to speak, of the berry, and 
which lie with their flat surfaces face to 
face, are surrounded by the horny cover- 
ing. ‘To remove this the coffee is run 
through a mill properly constructed for 
the purpose. It is then ready for mar- 
ket, though it is better to sort it before 
shipping, as a better price can thus be real- 
ized. ‘This sorting, which grades the ker- 
nels according to size, is done by a very 
simple machine, quite similar to that in 
use by the wholesale dealers in our own 
country. 


one time nearly all of the level land was 
devoted to sugar. Now, in many sec- 
tions, the cane has been replaced by 
bananas. 

It has been stated, upon good author- 
ity, that seventy-five per cent of the 
bananas used in the city of Boston are 
grown in Jamaica. It is my opinion that 
the proportion is still greater than this. 
Be that as it may, the banana business in 
Jamaica has grown to immense propor- 
tions. ‘This growth is due chiefly to two 
things, —the substitution of steamers for 
sail vessels in transporting the fruit, and 
the constantly increasing consumption. 

In its natural requirements the banana 
plant is totally different from the coffee 
tree; for while the latter flourishes in 
the cool mountain country, the former 
requires a hot climate, and being an 
extremely heavy feeder, will only grow in 
perfection on the rich plain land. It is 
true that bananas can be grown in any 
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BANANA TRANSPORTATION OVERLAND. 


part of the island, and the small patches 
of the peasantry are often seen on steep 
hillsides and far in the interior. But this 
fruit is generally small and inferior, and 
the plant itself does not attain its proper 
proportions. ‘The large plantations of the 
white men are always on the flat lands. 

It is of interest to Americans, as show- 
ing what can be done in tropical enter- 
prises, to know that the largest banana 
plantations in Jamaica are owned by an 
American corporation, the Boston Fruit 


Company. ‘This company was formed in 
1877 by Capt. Jesse H. Freeman, Capt. 
Lorenzo D. Baker, A. W. Preston and 
several other enterprising Boston men, 
for the purpose of growing bananas in 
Jamaica and shipping them to this coun- 
try. Captain Baker was the leading spirit 
in the new enterprise and has stood at its 
head ever since, being its president and 
the manager of its tropical division ; while 
Mr. Preston manages the Boston division. 
The capital of the new company was 
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$200,000. Land was purchased, two 
steamers, the Jesse H. Freeman and the 
Lorenzo D. Baker were built for trans- 
porting the fruit, and operations were 
begun. This was the beginning of the 
great business which the company trans- 
acts to-day. The company has now 


large additional number of cattle is kept 
on the grazing land which belongs to the 
company. 

The steamships of the company num- 
ber twelve in all, and ply between Port 
Antonio and the ports of Boston, Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. ‘They are all 


NEAR PORT 


a capital of $500,000, with a surplus of 
$1,000,000, Owns 28,000 acres of land, 
and leases some 16,000 more, employs 
twelve steamships to carry the fruit to 
the United States, and annually ships 
about 3,000,000 bunches of bananas 
and 5,000,000 cocoanuts, besides con- 
siderable quantities of pimento (allspice), 
coffee and cocoa. ‘The labor on the 
plantations is done by both negroes and 
East Indian coolies, some four hundred 
of the latter being employed and another 
importation of them being about to be 
made. Upward of six hundred mules 
are daily in harness to carry the fruit 
from the plantations to the ships, eight 
hundred head of working oxen are used 
for ploughing and other work, and a 


ANTONIO, 


iron vessels, and are built for speed, 
which is a very necessary point in trans- 
porting fruit. Until recently the carry- 
ing of passengers was a side issue; but 
two new vessels, the Barnstable and the 
Brookline, have just been added to the 
fleet, each possessing large and elegant 
passenger accommodations. 

It was my privilege last summer to be 
the guest of Captain Baker for several 
days ; and I rode with him on horseback 
through some of the immense banana 
fields. The perfect order and organiza- 
tion of everything connected with the 
business challenged my admiration. The 
plantations in cultivation number thirty- 
two; each of these has its superin- 
tendent, while a general superintendent 
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has charge of the whole. Private tele- 
phone lines connect each plantation with 
the president’s office at Port Antonio, so 
that the whole business is_ practically 
always under his eye. 

The manner of planting bananas is 
as. follows: After the land has been 
ploughed, which is done with a very large 
plough drawn by eight or ten oxen, the 
plants are set in straight rows ten to fif- 
teen feet apart, according to the ideas of 
the planter, and about eight feet apart in 
the row. ‘The plant attains a height of 
ten to fifteen feet, according to soil and 
cultivation. At the end of a year the 
first crop is ready for gathering. Each 
plant produces one bunch, — after which 
it is worthless and is cut down and left on 
the ground to rot. But new plants or 
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suckers are constantly coming up from 
the root, and three or four of these are 
allowed to grow. ‘Thus, when the first 
plant is cut down another is nearly ready 
to bear, while one or two others are in 
different stages of growth. ‘This process 
can be continued for about seven years, 
by which time the ground is usually so 
full of roots that it is necessary to plough 
it up and replant. 

If carried on on a large scale, banana- 
growing pays handsomely. But as the 
price fluctuates much more than that of 
coffee, which varies very little, it has not 
the element of safety and certainty that 
the latter possesses. 

There are many fine cocoanut groves, 
or “walks,’’ as they are called, on the 
island ; but owing to the long time neces- 
sary to wait for the first crop, not as 
much has been done in cocoanut-grow- 
ing as in other industries. ‘The trees sel- 
dom bear until seven years old; but_ 
once in bearing, they continue for a hun- 
dred years, and are a veritable mine of 
wealth to their owners. A single tree 
produces on an average a hundred nuts 
a year, and these sell at from $1.25 to 
$1.50 per hundred. There is no fixed 
season for blossoming and fruiting; on 
the same tree, blossoms, green fruit and 
ripe fruit can always be seen. 

Cocoanut trees like sea air and do not 
do well if planted too far from the coast. 
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The keeping of live-stock 
is bound to play an impor- 
tant part in the agriculture 
of any country, whether 
tropical or otherwise. 
Horses, cattle and mules 
for work on the plantations, 
and beef and mutton for 
food, are as much a neces- 
sity in Jamaica as anywhere 
else. ‘The idea possessed 
by many northern people, 
that but little meat is reé- 
quired in the tropics, is 
erroneous. ‘The peasantry, 
to be sure, seldom eat it, for 
the simple reason that they 
cannot afford it. But the 
upper classes use it as freely 
as in the North, and per- 
sonally I have never found 
that my appetite craved any 
less meat when in the 
tropics than when in New 
England. 

All of the horses, the 
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But they flourish either on the hillsides 
or on the plains ; and though, like nearly 
all plants, they do best on good land, they 
do not require so rich a soil as bananas. 
After the first few years they need no 
cultivation, and as soon as their tops are 
out of reach, the land on which they 
grow can be put into grass and pastured. 

Oranges grow in perfection on the 
higher lands; but at present the price 
realized is too low to make it any object 
to extend the industry. 


mules, the working oxen 

and the fresh meats used 
in Jamaica are produced there, and this 
necessitates an industry — stock-breed- 
ing — which pays handsomely and which, 
in many of its features, is as attractive as 
any on the island. 

The stock farms, or “‘ penns,’”’ as they 
are commonly called, of Jamaica usually 
comprise from five hundred to one thou- 
sand acres of grass-land, with perhaps as 
much more of wood-land and “ ruinate”’ 
or small trees and bushes. ‘The grass- 
land is subdivided into large fields, and 
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comprises guinea grass and ‘common 
pasture,” —the latter being pimento grass 
if on the high lands, and Bahama grass 
if on the low, coast lands. Guinea grass, 
which flourishes in either locality, is by 
far the more valuable, and grows so luxu- 
riantly that a field of it will keep double 
the number of cattle that the field would in 
any other grass. It is a perennial, coarse 
and rank in appearance, but very rich 
and fattening ; and all kinds of stock ex- 
cept sheep are very fond of it. If allowed 
to grow to its full height, which rarely oc- 
curs, it is some six feet tall, and its seed- 
top is white, feathery and plume-like. 

The horses of Jamaica are generally 
small, but clean and wiry in appearance, 
of wonderful endurance, and show plainly 
their thorough blood. The foundation of 
the breed was the Narragansett pacer, 
crossed with the English thoroughbred, 
and the tendency to ‘pace is still strong 
in many individuals. ‘The best sires now 
on the island are thoroughbreds, and 
some very good race-horses are pro- 
duced. It costs about $35 to raise a 
three-year-old horse, while such sell 
readily at from $75 to $150 per head, 
according to size and appearance. 
These prices, of course, apply to com- 
mon stock. Horses which are of fair 
size and strictly thoroughbred bring 
much more. Mules sell at about the 
same price as horses, and the demand 
for them is constant. 

Of cattle there are many breeds, — 
Herefords, Ayrshires, Devons, Short- 
horns and East Indians all being well 
represented. ‘They are bred for work- 
ing oxen and for beef, milking qualities 
being little considered. Four-year-old 
steers broken to the yoke bring from 
$100 to $150 per pair, while the cost of 
raising is about $35 per head. ‘The East 
Indian or Hindoo cattle, however, bring 
a much higher price, as from their quick- 
ness, endurance and ability to stand the 
heat they are the best of all breeds for 
a hot country. These cattle were first 
brought to Jamaica from Bombay, India, 
by the Hon. Evelyn Ellis, whose magnifi- 
cent grazing farm, “ Shettlewood Penn,” 
is one of the show places of the island. 
They are of two distinct strains or fami- 
lies, the Mysore and the Kattewar. The 


former are the famous “ carriage cattle ”’ 
of the East, and are capable of being 
driven at the rate of six or even eight 
miles an hour. They trot almost as natu- 
rally as horses, and are of a high-strung, 
nervous temperament. In the West 
Indies, where they are used only for 
draught, they are usually crossed with the 
Kattewar, which is a slower and heavier 
strain, and the result is a class of working 
oxen as near perfect as can be found 
for the tropics,—active, enduring and 
adapted to the climate. 

Not much attention is paid to sheep 
husbandry in Jamaica, and the sheep of 
the island do not compare favorably with 
the other live-stock. A better breed is 
much needed. Still the price of dressed 
mutton is about twice as high as in the 
United States ; and with better stock and 
attention, there is no reason why sheep- 


raising should not pay as well as cattle or . 


horses. 

Whatever may be said of the natural 
resources of a country, however great 
may be its agricultural or other possibili- 
ties, the character of its people is a 
factor which those proposing to do busi- 
ness in it are bound to consider. Thus, 
the beautiful island of Hayti, probably 
the richest of all the West India Islands, 
has a population and government which 
practically bar any sensible man from 
engaging in any enterprise within its 
borders; and the same objection, per- 
haps in less degree, holds good with re- 
gard to many other countries whose nat- 
ural resources would otherwise attract 
capital and enterprise. 

We can say without fear of contradic- 
tion that the government of Jamaica is 
good and well administered. This is 
true of nearly all British colonies. But 
what of the people? Roughly speaking, 
the population may be divided into three 
classes: the whites, the colored or peo- 
ple of mixed blood, and the blacks or 
negroes (the term “ colored ”’ as used in 
the West Indies never means negro; it 
always refers to the mixed race). To 
these may also be added the East Indian 
or Hindoo coolies, as there are now a 
great many on the island. 

Of these the whites are, of course, the 
dominant class. The officers of the 
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army and navy, resident magistrates, 
judges, chiefs of police, and rectors of 
the English Church are chiefly white men. 
Also, scattered about on the island are 
many white planters and stock breeders, 
and these constitute a good class, — hos- 
pitable, courteous and much more apt 
to be men of education and culture than 
the agriculturists of our own country. 
But the whites are so vastly outnumbered 
by the blacks, that a stranger on the 
island, whether in town or country, 
sees very few of them. According to 
the census, out of a total population of 
six hundred thousand only five thousand 
are of pure Caucasian stock; though 
since the purchase of the Jamaica rail- 
road by an American syndicate this num- 
ber has been augmented somewhat. 

The negroes are by far the largest 
class. They are still the chief laborers 
on the ifland, though the constant im- 
portation of coolies from India and the 
ambition of the black man to become a 
landholder are working quite a change. 
Many landowners have sold small tracts 
to the negroes, and their huts and little 
garden patches are thickly sprinkled all 
over the island. The tendency, of course, 
is to sell the roughest lands to the ne- 
groes, reserving the best arable lands, 
and consequently the peasant landhold- 
ers are more plentiful in the mountains 
than in the valleys and lowlands. But 
the peasant’s wants are so easily supplied 
that he is not over-anxious for work on 
the neighboring plantations; and if he 
become “ forehanded’”’ enough to own a 
donkey and a few goats and pigs, his am- 
bition is fully satisfied. The instincts of 
the primitive man being still strong within 
him, he throws most of the work of tilling 
his little patch upon his wife and daugh- 
ters; and the fact that they are strong 
and well able to do hard labor does not 
lessen our feeling of disgust as we see 
him lazily smoking his pipe or sleeping in 
the sun while his women are hoeing his 
bananas and yams. There is an excellent 
free-school system on the island, and the 
children of the black man can thus re- 
ceive an education. But in this, as in 
other respects, the capacity of the Ja- 
maica negro for civilization appears to be 
limited, and the children rarely master 
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more than the rudiments of education. 
There are, of course, many exceptions, 
some black men being bright, well in- 
formed and industrious ; but I am speak- 
ing of the general rule. 

Any account of the Jamaica peasantry 
would be incomplete without allusion to 
a very peculiar feature among them — 
obeeah or voodooism. ‘This is a relic of 
savagery, being a species of idol worship ; 
and neither the efforts of the government, 
which strictly forbids its practice, nor 
the influence of the church, which has 
labored faithfully against it, have yet been 
able to keep it wholly in check. It is 
very difficult to define this curious super- 
stition, and I doubt whether the negroes 
themselves really understand it. Their 
chief deity is the “ Roaring Calf” or 
“ Chief ofthe Duppies ’’ — a duppy being 
a spirit or ghost. The duppies are of 
two kinds, good and evil; but both seem 
to be equally feared, and there are many 
spots on the island supposed to be the 
haunts of duppies, which nothing in the 
world could induce a negro to visit after 
dark. At one time obeeah became so 
shockingly prevalent, and so cruel and 
horrible were some of its rites, that the 
obee-men or priests were hanged if caught 
practising their craft. At present flog- 
ging is the punishment prescribed for 
them; and, strange as it may seem, the 
latter punishment has been far more effi- 
cacious in checking the evil than the 
former. I may add that the cannibalism 
of Hayti, of which we hear occasional re- 
ports, is in connection with obeeah, the 
victim being first sacrificed to the Roar- 
ing Calf and his duppies. 

In view of facts like this, we may well 
wonder whether the negro race in Ja- 
maica, in its present generation at least, 
is really capable of any great enlighten- 
ment. The elements of barbarism, firmly 
fixed in the negro nature by ages of 
usage in his native Africa, are not easily 
got rid of; and civilization, in its true 
sense, is not a thing which can be at- 
tained at a bound. It is worthy of re- 
mark that, while black men in Jamaica 
sometimes attain education, position and 
wealth, they are not nearly so apt to do 
so as those of mixed blood. It is the 
blood of the Caucasian which gives 
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brains, ambition and the instincts of civil- 
ization. When I have been asked what 
is the strongest factor in the elevation of 


the black man, I have been obliged to 


reply: “ A cross with the Caucasian.” 

But laying aside ethnological questions, 
which it is not my purpose to discuss 
here, let us take a glance at the East 
Indian coolies. These people, with 
their straight black hair, clean-cut fea- 
tures and lithe, slender ¢igures, are a strik- 
ing contrast to the negroes,— whom, 
by the way, they heartily despise, and 
with whom they persistently decline to 
unite in marriage. Many of the men 
are good-looking, and some of the chil- 
dren and young girls are decidedly pretty. 
But, as is the case with all eastern races, 
they mature early; and generally all 
traces of beauty in the females are gone 
before they are thirty years of age. They 
are an industrious people, not so strong 
physically as the negroes, but more reli- 
able in many respects, and have given 
such satisfaction as servants and laborers, 
that fresh importations are constantly be- 
ing made. Their children are bright and 
quick to learn; but as neaygly all coolies 
expect to return eventually to their native 
country, the question of their value as 
permanent citizens has been little con- 
sidered. 

In the main, the peasant classes of Ja- 
maica are law-abiding and submissive. 
The colonial government recognizes the 
necessity of keeping all these diverse ele- 
ments in absolute subjection; and its 
strong arm is felt throughout the island. 
Every country village has its constabulary, 
and the uniformed policemen are seen in 
the rural districts as in the cities and 
towns ; and in spite of the vast number 
of semi-civilized inhabitants, I believe 
life and property to be as safe in Jamaica 
as in our own country. 

While speaking of the people of Ja- 
maica, I cannot forbear referring to the 
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many gentlemen whose kindly courtesy 
was extended to me while in Jamaica, and 
who did so much to make my stay a pleas- 
ant one. I cannot here mention their 
names, but should they ever see these 
pages I trust they will accept my renewed 
thanks. 

I have not dwelt upon the natural 
beauties of Jamaica. It may be truth- 
fully said that there are few spots on the 
globe more beautiful than some parts of 
this island. ‘The wonderfully blue waters 
that wash its shores; the stretches of 
grass-land, alternated with tropical foliage 
of a vivid green never seen in northern 
latitudes ; the background of mountains 
whose tops are lost in the clouds, and over 
all the tropical sky, with its peculiarly soft 
and voluptuous coloring, —all these com- 
bine to form a picture of such exquisite 
loveliness, that they certainly are worthy 
of a special description. But my purpose - 
here is to point out the possibilities of the 
country to those who have not found 
the income from a New England farm 
sufficient for the ambitions and needs 
of these times. For many years the 
great West, with its teeming possibil- 
ities, has received the overflow from the 
East, —those whose ambition or unrest 
sought a larger and better field. But the 
industries of the West are rapidly being 
pushed nearer and nearer to the limits 
of a profitable increase, and hereafter the 
“star of empire” will not take its way 
westward with that unerring certainty 
that it has in the past.. Already the 
attention of our people is being turned 
toward the South, and even transcends 
the boundaries of our nation. From 
present indications, the countries which 
are destined to receive much of the over- 
flow from the Eastern States are Mexico, 
Central America and the West Indies. 
I believe that Jamaica, with a good gov- 
ernment, healthy, fertile and beautiful, 
will come in for her full share. 
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UNTAUGHT BY EXPERIENCE. 
By Robert Beverly Hale. 


HEN John Markoe went 
on board the Fx/da at 
Genoa, he was surprised 
to find a letter waiting 
for him. It was from 
an intimate friend, a 
classmate at the Uni- 

veraity of Halle, who wrote as follows : — 


MUNCHEN, September 30, 1890. 
Dear Fohn : 


This is not a letter, but a warning. Why do 


you try for perhaps a year or more with your 
large family to live? You will not be in peace. 
I am older than you (laugh not, John; a man 
can see and learn many things in two years), and 
perhaps I have had experiments which you have 
not known. You have two brothers, two sisters, 
a father and a mother, and they are all of them 
grown up. You cannot with them all in peace 
live, John ; try it not. If you are hard and stern 
and severe with them — I cannot well imagine it 
— then will they serve you and bow before you; 
but you will see that they are all afraid of you, 
and that will render you always uncomfortable. 
But if — and it is much more likely — you kneel to 
them and lick their hands and cast dust upon 
your head, then will they trample upon you and 
grind you to powder. I have the bad luck not 
to know personally your family. No matter. It 
is impossible for seven grown men and women to 
live together in happiness ; especially if two, your 
good father and mother, try to exercise control 
over the others. I cannot in a letter and in this 
villanous speech of yours well argue; but ah, 
could I only now be talking with you face to face 
and in the speech of the Fatherland! In this 
matter, dear John, obey your Heinrich. Live 
where you like in any of those great North 
America cities: New York, Boston, Chicago, but 
not in Philadelphia! 

If you decide to disobey me and to live at 
home (but I will not believe it possible), at least 
do your work out of the house, and come not 
back till evening time. But better far would it 
be to live in another city. Then would you pre- 
serve uninjured those feelings of veneration and 
affection for your parents, your brothers and your 
sisters, which would, I know well, undergo some 
stormy shocks if you insist to live with them in 
the same house. 

Be not offended, dear John, that I speak out 
of the heart. But believe me in this, as in all, 
Your true friend, 

HEINRICH KNOBELSDORF. 


John found this letter so character- 
istic of his friend that he laughed aloud 


several times while he was reading it. 
In the course of the next few days he 


thought about it more seriously, and’ 


wondered how much truth there was in 
it. Knobelsdorf had a way of hitting 
the nail on the head, and seldom talked 
at random; but certainly his views on 
the difficulties of family life were exag- 
gerated. As to John’s living anywhere 
but in Philadelphia, it was out of the 
question. Such a course would be apt 
to irritate the family far more than the 
necessary friction of every-day life could 
do. Knobelsdorf seemed to think they 
were all going to fight like cats and dogs. 
Why should they? When six sensible 
men and women have rubbed along com- 
fortably for years, are they going to be set 
by the ears merely by the advent of an 
inoffensive young Greek professor? How 
could Knobelsdorf judge of persons whom 
he had never seen and barely heard of ? 
Because one family could not live to- 
gether happily was no reason why an- 
other should not. Because the Knobels- 
dorfs were always at loggerheads was no 
reason why the Markoes should take to 
fighting. Yet in an intimate friendship 
of five years John had never known 
Heinrich to take a definite stand on any 
important matter without having a great 
deal of reason on his side. It was clearly 
impossible for John to go to live in Bos- 
ton or New York ; but, on the other hand, 
itwas perfectly easy to take warning when 
there was a cry of “ Breakers ahead!” 
His final determination was to live with 
his family in Philadelphia as he had al- 
ways intended, but to take advantage of 
his German friend’s advice. He would 
never get into a quarrel with any member 
of his family if he could possibly help it ; 

and if he did get into one, he would get 
out of it as fast as he could. 

John Peterson Markoe was twenty-five 
years old. He had been studying Greek 
for five years in Germany, and had worked 
even harder than his German classmates 
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at Halle. He was short and stout. Hard 
study had as yet worn no lines in his 
face. Had it not been for his large 
round spectacles, his appearance would 
have been boyish, for he was clean 
shaven. His hair was dark and much 
too long to be fashionable. His clothes 
were ill-chosen and carelessly put on. 
His boots always seemed as if they had 
been blacked a few days before. During 
the twelve days that he was on board the 
Fulda, he spent most of his time in 
reading, and paid very little attention to 
what the other passengers were doing ; 
but whenever he looked up from his book 
and glanced about him, his indefatigable 
little black eyes could evidently see a 
great deal in a very short time. His 
fellow passengers were irritated at his 
studiousness, and arranged several excel- 
lent practical jokes to play upon him; 
but all their plans were foiled by those 
wonderful little eyes. Markoe was old 
for his age, though he looked young. 
He was endowed with that strange power 
of exquisitely delicate sympathy, more 
wonderful than the gifts of fairies in the 
story books, which enables its possessor 
to understand the thoughts and motives 
of others merely by their faces and by 
what they say. He was quick-tempered, 
and controlled his temper only fairly 
well. In his manners and customs he 
had changed considerably in the five 
years that had passed since he had been 
with his family. The foundation of a 
man’s character is apt to stay the same 
from his first childhood to his second. 

John found it very pleasant to ‘be at 
home again. He surprised the family at 
lunch, and there was a great deal of clat- 
ter and welcoming and laughing and cry- 
ing when he appeared at the door. Every 
one was delighted to see him. His older 
brother Ericsson could not help sneering 
at his spectacles, and saying that in his 
opinion the glass in them was common 
window glass; but apart from this noth- 
ing disagreeable was said. Mr. Markoe 
was anxious to hear about the young Ger- 
man emperor, and was much pleased when 
John said, “ He looks something like you, 
father.”” Mrs. Markoe was delighted to 
find out for certain that John had not had 
an illness since he left home. “ Your let- 


ters never spoke of your health, and I 
thought you might be concealing some- 
thing,” she said. Letitia, the youngest 
of the Markoes, asked John how he liked 
the Alhambra, and was sadly disconcerted 
when, amidst the general laughter, she 
was informed that the Alhambra was not 
in Germany. Walter, John’s younger 
brother, was all agog at the traveller’s 
bloody accounts of student duelling, and 
made John promise to give him a lesson 
in the use of the short sword that very 
day. As to Mary Markoe, the oldest of 
the young people, she called the atten- 
tion of the company to the fact that she 
had prophesied at breakfast that John 
would come within twenty-four hours. 
Luncheon was prolonged far into the 
afternoon in John’s honor. Every face 
beamed with pleasure at seeing him. He 
felt that his welcome was warmer than 
he deserved, and he wished Knobelsdorf 
could be there to see. 


When John first read Knobelsdorf’s _ 


letter, the idea of the Markoes living 
together on unpleasant terms seemed to 
him absurd. Before he left home for 
Germany five years ago, they had rubbed 
along pleasantly enough. But at that 
time Ericsson was off on a two years’ 
expedition round the world, and Walter 
and Letitia were children. When John 
came back, everything was different. 
The Markoes were all of them sensitive, 
and all of them quick-tempered; but 
none of them except Mrs. Markoe and 
John realized that the others were so. 
Mr. Markoe, precise as an instructor at 
West Point, was continually irritated by 
the inconsequent behavior and unpunctual 
habits of the rest of the family ; and they 
were as much annoyed by his punctilio 
as he could possibly be by their lack of 
formality. Mrs. Markoe kept her temper 
wonderfully ; but she was often a blazing 
fire within. She did her share in keep- 
ing up the general irritation by telling 
long and unprofitable stories in which no 
one was interested. As far as John 
could find out, Ericsson regarded the 
rest of the family as a set of fools. He 
certainly treated them as such. Walter 
was his mother’s spoiled darling; but all 
the others looked upon him as little 
better than an idle vagabond, for he had 
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as yet no occupation. He took no 
especial interest in the family, except 
occasionally when he wanted them to do 
something for him. ‘The two girls were 
very different from each other. Mary 
was in a chronic state of displeasure with 
the whole family because they would not 
sympathize with certain ailments with 
which, as she maintained, she was afflicted. 
The rest of the family were bored to 
death with hearing of these ailments, 
and Mrs. Markoe was the only one who 
made the slightest pretence of believing 
in them. As to Letitia, she was a good 
deal sillier than most girls who are just 
entering society. She would have liked 
the family well enough if they had not 
laughed at everything she said. As she 
could not help talking, she could not 
escape being laughed at. Such were the 
terms on which the Markoes were liv- 
ing when John came back among them. 
What surprised him was that, when every 
one was on rather bad terms with every 
one else, the family as a whole appeared 
to be getting along pretty well. 

After his arrival there ensued a time 
of perfect harmony between him and the 
others, a golden age or, more properly 
speaking, a golden month. John was 
given the great spare room only one 
flight up for his work-room. Here he 
would shut himself up every morning 
from breakfast till luncheon time, work- 
ing hard at his Greek or sitting back in 
an arm-chair, smoking his long German 
pipe and thinking. He was preparing a 
new edition of Aristophanes’ “ Clouds,” 
with voluminous notes, a vocabulary and 
an English translation. He was seldom 
molested at his work. In the afternoon 
and evening he saw a good deal of the 
rest of the family; but he made tre- 
mendous efforts not to quarrel with them, 
and met with considerable success. 
Ericsson put him up for the Buckingham 
Club and saw that he was elected, and 
then let him alone, much to John’s satis- 
faction, for an angel of light could not 
have lived pleasantly with Ericsson. The 
family really exerted itself to make the re- 
turned wanderer enjoy himself. Walter 
took him to the theatre several times, and 
if John always paid for the tickets, it was 
only because Walter did not happen to 


have the money with him. Mrs. Markoe 
told him long stories of things that had 
occurred at home while he was in Ger- 
many. John made every exertion to be 
uniformly kind and considerate. He 
even tried to sympathize with Mary’s 
mysterious ailments. She told him flatly 
that he could not possibly understand 
them, a statement with which he fully 
concurred as soon as she began to ex- 
plain about them. On the whole, how- 
ever, he and Mary did tolerably well. 
He never laughed at Letitia like the 
rest of the family. He tried to observe 
all Mr. Markoe’s rules of behavior and 
to come down promptly to breakfast. 
He was very considerate of the family, 
and, for Markoes, they were very consid- 
erate of him. Altogether it was a golden 
month. 

In family life one is judged by a com- 
parative, not a positive standard. Every 
one wins for himself a certain reputa- 
tion. He gains the approval or disap- 
proval of others not because his acts are 
good or bad, but because they are better 
or worse than they usually are. A meek 
son creates a dreadful commotion and 
draws down parental fires of wrath on his 
head by a few cross words. A fierce, un- 
ruly son gains commendation by being 
less cross than usual. We regard the 
members of our family as we regard the 
stocks in which we have invested. We 
do not care whether they are high or 
low; the high ones may be lower than 
when we bought them, and the low ones 
higher; what we care about is whether 
they are going up or down. 

All this John found out to his cost. 
Ericsson Markoe behaved like a rather 
fine-looking, very well combed grizzly 
bear. When he was touched, he growled 
and showed his teeth; and so of course 
no one touched him. John was more 
like an amiable Newfoundland dog in 
spectacles, who is fond of children and 
lets them plague him. I have seen such 
a dog (without the spectacles) tormented 
by the hour together. One child blows 
in his ear, a second sticks burs in his 
tail, a third combs him with a rake, a 
fourth lifts him up by his hind legs and 
makes him walk wheelbarrow. Imagine 
what would happen if they tried such 
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tricks with the grizzly! Whr-r-r-r! 
Click, click, click! Ghoulp, Ghoulp! 
They would all be swallowed in a mo- 
ment! If Ericsson took a flower from 
his buttonhole and gave it to his mother, 
saying: “The stem’s broken and I don’t 
want it; I suppose you may as well have 
it as the scrap basket,”— she would be 
as much pleased as if John went down 
town on purpose and brought her home 
a bouquet. And when John asked if the 


- bread might not be cut a little thinner, it 


made as much of a commotion as when 
Ericsson said that the soup was burnt and 
that he didn’t care to eat pig’s food, 
whatever the family liked, and then rose 
from the table and flung off to the club. 
One by one the Markoes began to see 
that John never quarrelled or complained ; 
and one by one they began tentatively to 
impose upon him. As John was no saint, 
especially where keeping his temper was 
concerned, it soon became evident, to 
him, at least, that there was a line toward 
which all the Markoes were progressing, 
and that if any of them crossed the line 
there would be an explosion. As it hap- 
pened, Mr. Markoe was the first to cross. 

Dictatorial power is apt to be bad for 
people, and in no case is this better shown 
than in that of the fathers of families. 
The father of a family, being a middle- 
aged or elderly man, usually occupies a 
high place in his business, whatever it may 
be. He thus passes half his time in one 
atmosphere of respect and awe, and the 
other half in another. In spite of all 
this, some fathers of families are genial 
and merry, and as good company as you 
would wish to meet. Others are so im- 
pressed with all the deference paid them, 
that they think they must have done 
something to deserve it. Where there is 
so much smoke, they think there must 
be considerable of a fire. Then they 
develop into most intolerably conceited 
humbugs. They generally say very little, 
presumably because their words are too 
precious to be wasted. ‘They dole out 
money to their wives and children as if they 
were doing a generous action, and accept 
the recipient’s respectful thanks as if they 
deserved considerable gratitude. They 
are treated with great consideration by 
young men visiting the family, and they 


treat the young men like well-meaning 
fools. They speak to their grown-up 
daughters and their friends as if they 
were children. ‘They occasionally assume 
a haughty tone toward their wives, appar- 
ently so as to make them feel how kind 
and condescending they usually are to 
treat them decently. ‘They are at the 
same time respectable and unbearable. 
Mr. Peter Erskine Markoe was, I re- 
gret to say, a remarkably fine specimen 
of the genus which I have just described. 
I am glad you never heard him lecturing 
Mary, a woman of thirty, on proper and 
improper expenditures, when he gave her 
her monthly allowance ; or haughtily re- 
proving his wife because she had bought 
some wall paper with arsenic in it. I 
think you could hardly have kept your 
hands off him. If he ever had the 
honor of entertaining an eminent special- 
ist at dinner, he usually took the oppor- 
tunity to state his opinion, always a 


commonplace one, on the particular 


matter in which his guest was interested. 
If the great man replied, even if he com- 
pletely disproved Mr. Markoe’s statements, 
that gentleman’s only rejoinder was to 
repeat exactly what he had said before. 
You might as well try to argue with one 
of Edison’s dolls, which can only say one 
thing. More than once did John see a 
contemptuous smile cross the face of a 
distinguished visitor as he changed the 
subject and turned to talk to Mrs. Markoe. 
Mr. Markoe never noticed such a smile. 
He was very proud of being able to upset 
great men from their ownhobbies. If he 
had ever entertainedthe Pope of Rome, I 
don’t doubt that he would have stated 
that he was a Protestant, and given his 
reasons for it; and that if the Supreme 
Pontiff had been foolish enough to argue 
the point, Mr. Markoe would have re- 
peated those reasons till His Holiness 
had had enough. 

Such aman as this and John Markoe 
were not well calculated to live pleasantly 
together. John’s sharp eyes and clear 
head could not help detecting how much 
sense and how much show there was to 
his father; and when Mr. Markoe made 
one of his sententious, twice-repeated 
remarks, John did not know whether he 
wanted more to laughortocry. I suppose 
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that Mr. Markoe must have felt in some 
dim way that John was critical. He 
certainly found plenty of other faults in 
the young Greek scholar. John’s bohe- 
mian tastes, his abominable clothes, his 
long hair, his iron-rimmed spectacles, his 
fondness for staying in bed late, his long 
German pipe,— all these Mr. Markoe 
could not away with. At first he treated 
John with the same deference which he 
yielded to Ericsson; but mistaking self- 
control for a mean spirit, as we are all of 
us apt to do, he began to say unbearable 
things to John, all of them with reference 
to the points in which he considered the 
young man deficient. John displayed 
great self-command ; but he saw, not with 
unmixed pain, that the time must come 
when his father and he would have it out. 
One morning after breakfast, when Mr. 
Markoe asked him to step into the library 
to hear something he had to say to him, 
John felt that the time had come. 

When the two were seated, Mr. Mar- 
koe coughed and began: “When you 
first arrived from Europe, John, you 
brought with you some customs and man- 
ners which were a constant source of 
grief to me.’ Mr. Markoe’s speeches 
sounded like a letter being read aloud. 
“ But your coming,” he went on, “ was at 
first so recent that I restrained any com- 
ments I might wish to make on these 
matters. You have now been here a 
month, and, as the head of the house- 
hold, I feel it my duty to make some 
remark upon your peculiarities.” 

“Do you ever make remarks to Ehics- 
son on his peculiarities?’’ John asked, 
with just enough self-control remaining to 
make him sarcastic and not openly angry. 
Mr. Markoe smiled superior. 

“If you had ever studied law, as I 
have,” he replied, “you would know 
that it is not considered legal, or at least 
good etiquette, to wander from the point. 
What I have to say is briefly this. Your 
clothes are perfectly shocking, John. No 
gentleman would be seen in them. And 
can you not procure some more: elegant 
glasses, that would make you look less 
like a German professor? These may 
seem small points, John; but I assure 
you they annoy me excessively, and I 
have heard several other persons speak 


of them. Your mother is in despair be- 
cause the curtains of your room are so 
filled with the odor proceeding from that 
abominable German pipe of yours that 
she fears the smell can never be removed. 
I am sorry to criticise the company you 
keep ; but really some of the men you 
bring to the house are, whatever their 
mental endowments, positively unpresent- 
able. ‘That Professor Blittersdorf— ”’ 

“Look here, father,’’ John broke in, 
rising, “‘if you take occasion to allude to 
one of those subjects again, I’ll leave the 
house in anhour. I’m not dependent on 
you, I’m thankful to say; and I’m not 
going to be treated like a child. You 
think because I’ve allowed you to insult 
me several times without taking any 
notice of it, that I haven’t got any 
temper. I tell you I have, and that 
Ericsson and I got it from the same 
source. Now I’m going to get out, for if 
I stay I’ll say something I may be sorry 
for. But there are just two words I’ve 
got to say before I go, and those are, 
Look out !”’ 

And with this theatrical speech John 
stamped out of the room. ‘The Markoes 
were always theatrical when they were 
excited. Mr. Markoe started to rush 
after his son, but changed his mind, and 
sat down in a chair to think it all over. 


Some men are born debtors. They 
pegin to borrow just as they begin to 
walk and speak, only with infinitely less 
effort. They are always in debt, what- 
ever their incomes may be. Such men 
often have the reputation of being gener- 
ous, but it is never positively known, for 
they never have any money to give away. 
They are in a chronic state of want, 
not because their incomes are small, but 
because they consider certain unneces- 
sary things necessary, and these things 
happen to cost more than they can afford. 
Other men, who rate their necessities 
lower, always have money to spare, and 
are hence looked upon as a natural prey 
by the born borrowers. ‘This second class 
of men are usually regarded as a stingy 
set by the other class, because, though 
they often lend a great deal, they always 
draw the line somewhere, whereas the 
borrowers are not given to drawing lines. 
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Walter Markoe belonged to the first 
class; John to the second. When John 
arrived, Walter, who received from his 
father an allowance of a hundred dollars 
a month, owed Mr. Markoe four hundred 
dollars, Mrs. Markoe nine hundred, Mary 
thirteen dollars, Ericsson a hundred and 
fifty, and Letitia ninety-five. Before 
John had been at home three days, Walter 
had borrowed fifty dollars of him. Two 
weeks later he borrowed fifty more. ‘Two 
weeks later he undertook to borrow fifty 
more; but there was where John drew 
the line. John had only five hundred 
dollars left from the thousand that he 
had earned by tutoring in college before 
he went to Germany on a fellowship. He 
had worked too hard for the money to 
waste it on Walter, and he told Walter so. 
Walter spoke of repaying it the next 
month, and John told him he didn’t 
believe he would. Walter went off in a 
genuine Markoe rage, and henceforward 
vied with his father in making cutting 
remarks about John, whether he was 
present or not. Whatever good taste 
was lacking in these comments was made 
up by the strength of the invective. 

There are two codes of morals in the 
world: the code of real morals, and the 
code of society morals. Some men are 
good men; others are good fellows. I 
do not know what the real unpardonable 
sin is: perhaps there isn’t any; but the 
unpardonable sin of society, by which I 
mean human intercourse, is talking too 
much. No tact, no savoir faire, can de- 
feat the intentions of those who talk too 
much, if they once get you in their toils. 
Talking too much is a disease which takes 
hold of some persons; and when they 
are once inoculated, they must talk. 
Sometimes they really think people want 
to hear them; at other times they are 
perfectly conscious that they are talking 
upon sufferance. In the latter case they 
perhaps say: “I know you are tired of 
hearing me talk, but I really mus? tell 
you—’”’ and so on. They are perfectly 
right. ‘They must tell you; they cannot 
help it. They are not wicked. Some- 
times they are considerate of their friends 
in other ways. I do not want to blame 
them any more than I want to blame a 
lame man or a victim of smallpox. But I 


wish some way might be invented for a po- 
lite gentleman to escape from them after 
they have once opened fire upon him. 
Mrs. Markoe had early contracted this 
disease, and was now so far gone that 
there was no hope of a cure. She was 
an excellent woman in other respects. 
In spite of her quick temper and sensi- 
tive nerves, she was the one member of 
the family who tried to keep the others at 
peace, and who almost never flew out 
at anything herself. She was closely 
attached to her husband and children, 
and was I think the only person in the 
world who could be said to be really 
fond of Ericsson. She was not only 
kind and charitable; she was well read, 
and possessed excellent abilities. But 
her passion for talking knew no bounds. 
In his desire to conciliate the family, 
John laid himself open to her attacks ; 
and sometimes she talked to him for as 
much as two hours at a time. Her 
remarks consisted principally of minute 
descriptions, — sometimes of her own 
adventures, sometimes of stories she 
had heard, sometimes of places, some- 
times of books, John tried to give 
her his complete attention, — and failed ; 
but it made no difference. Mrs. Mar- 
koe’s perceptions were quick, and she 
was probably conscious when she was 
boring her son; but like the slaves 
of other bad habits, she could not 
resist her one great temptation. The 
other members of the family had some 
defensive armor. Ericsson would get up 
and walk out of the recom with a smoth- 
ered imprecation, when his mother said 


more than a few words to him. Walter’ 


would yawn out: “ Oh, come now, mother, 
that’s enough, you know.”’ Each had 
his mode of defence except John; but 
John could not bear to strain the close 
bonds of affection and intimacy which 
had always bound him to his mother. 
So he always treated her with polite con- 
sideration, and as she had no other mark, 
her whole quiverful of anecdote and 
conversation was emptied by her sending 
arrow after arrow at the one person who 
stood still and let her shoot. 


The craving for sympathy is 2 natural 
feeling and a laudable one. It is one of 
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the signs of human interdependence. 
But to exact sympathy and then repay it 
with a metaphorical slap in the face is 
unpardonable. ‘“Sympathize with me.” 
“1 do sympathize with you.”’ “ No you 
don’t, for you can’t, having no concep- 
tion of what I suffer.” But has not the 
sympathizer a conception of how much 
the sufferer suffers? Very possibly a 
juster one than the sufferer himself. The 
sufferer, feeling his sufferings very present 
to himself, and seeing that most people 
do not appear to suffer, jumps to the 
conclusion that he suffers more than any 
one else, and hence that he suffers an 
enormous amount. But the sympathizer, 
knowing the character of the sufferer and 
what signs of suffering he gives, and 
knowing the characters of other sufferers 
and the signs of suffering they give, is 
sometimes better fitted to judge impar- 
tially. When you are lying down in a 
meadow, the blade of grass close to your 
eye appears larger than the great elm tree 
across the field; but if you shout out 
that it is larger, a man standing at a 
distance from both the two plants prob- 
ably disagrees with you. He is right and 
you are wrong. Yet you are much more 
intimately acquainted with that piece of 
grass than he is. 

John and Mary were sitting together 
in the parlor one day about two months 
after John’s arrival. Suddenly Mary 
dropped her embroidery on her lap and 
put her hand to her forehead. 

“Oh, my poor, poor head!”’ she said. 
-. John looked up from his reading. 

awfully sorry, Mary,’ said he. 
“Does it ache very badly?” 

“You can have no conception how it 
aches,” Mary replied. “ There’s a dull, 
constant, benumbing pain always going 
on, and then occasional throbs of fright- 
ful agony when I feel as if I should die.”’ 

“It’s too bad,” observed John. “I 
wish I could do something for you. I’m 
awfully sorry.”’ 

“You’re not really sorry,” said Mary. 
“No one is. Yesterday Ericsson said he 
didn’t believe I ever had _ headaches. 
Then he swore, and said it was all a 
sham ; and I know that you all think so, 
only you don’t say so.”’ 

“ Indeed I don’t think so, Mary. I’m 


really and truly sorry for you. I’ve had 
headaches myself, and I know what they 
are.” 

“Know what they are! As if a great 
strong man like you could realize what a 
sensitive woman feels! No. I never 
can get any real sympathy.” 

“Why, Mary, I’m trying to sympathize 
with you now.” 

“Yes, that’s just it. You’re trying. 
Sympathy ought to be spontaneous.” 

“Upon my word, Mary, you’re hard to 
suit.” 

“There, John, I knew you were only 
making believe. Now you come out in 
your true colors. I prefer to have people 
say what they think, like Ericsson.” 

“ Well, then, if you want people to say 
what they think, I’ll tell you, just what I 
think. I think you have headaches sure 
enough, and I think mother has twice as 
bad ones. I think you make eighteen 
times as much fuss about them as she 
does. I think you’d better try to think 
about what other people are suffering 
once in a long time. I think you’re 
always trying to make folks pity you, — 
and when they do, you make them sorry 
they have. I think I won’t trouble you 
with my sympathy again. ‘That’s what I 
think, as long as you want to know it.” 

With that he pounded out of the room 
in true Markoe fashion, while Mary burst 
into tears. 

Letitia Lydia Markoe was a good illus- 
tration of the doctrine of compensations. 
She was a beauty, and she did not have 
such a quick temper as her brothers and 
sisters ; but, to make up for these advan- 
tages, she was the scatter-witted member 
of the family. Sometimes John thought 
she had never read a book through. At 
first he was much surprised to find that 
she did not know who was vice-president 
of the United States. -Three months 
later he was astonished when it proved 
that she did not know who was president. 
How she had gone through an expensive 
school without learning anything, he could 
not imagine ; but he realized, on meeting 
some of her intimate friends, that she 
was not the only one who managed to do 
so. Letitia had an amazing head for 
modern history of a certain kind: she 
could tell you just ‘what girls Valentine 
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Riddle had been attentive to, and in what 
order ; and she knew for certain that the 
rumor that Leonora Vista was engaged 
was false ; but she did not know what the 
tariff was, or free trade, or home rule; 
and had never, so far as she remembered, 
heard of Louis XIV., or Louis XVL., or 
Danton, or Robespierre, or Mirabeau. 
In fact, with a few unimportant excep- 
tions, she knew nothing. 

John and she were great friends during 
that first golden month; and it was his 
fault that they did not continue to be so. 
But he could not bear her company, — 
she was so stupid and so foolish. If she 
had not been his sister, he could have 
flirted with her, might have fallen in love 
with her for aught I know, and all would 
have been well. As it was, he soon tired 
of her senseless chatter about Louis this 
and Cora that and Sadie something else. 
So he snubbed her once or twice, and she 
did not bother him again. Poor Letitia ! 
She was really fond of John, and it went to 
her poor little frivolous heart when she saw 
that he thought her shallow and stupid. 
Once she actually went into the library 
and brought thence a serious book to 
read it; but before she had finished two 
pages, Belle Winter came in, and the book 
was forgotten in the delights of an elabo- 
rate account of Irene Hunt’s wedding 
dress. 


It was in January, three months after 
John’s arrival, that Miss Marion Quinlan 
Markoe, Mr. Markoe’s*sister, came on 
from Boston to spend two months with 
her brother’s family. She was small and 
dark, with a very sharp tongue and with 
small black eyes, like John’s, that could 
see a great deal. John was turned out 
of the spare room for her benefit; and 
the offending curtains were thoroughly 
aired. 

“Come, John,” she said, as the two 
were sitting in what was now her room an 
hour after her arrival, “ tell me all about 
the family. How do you get on with 
them?” 

John smiled sadly. “I don’t get on 
with them,” he replied. 

“Well, of course you don’t get on with 
Ericsson,’”’ Miss Markoe resumed cheer- 
fully. ‘ You might as well try to get on 


with a wild bull of Bashan. But your 
mother, now, or Letitia, or even your 
father? Can’t you manage it?” 

John shook his head. Miss Markoe 
did not say anything more for some time, 
but sat with her little head on her little 
hand. When she spoke, it was without 
her usual animation. 

“You'd better go away from here, John. 
There’s no use trying. Seven grown men 
and women can’t be happy in the same 
house, especially if they’re Markoes ; and 
now that I’ve come, there'll be eight of 
us.” 

“Oh, but you'll help, not hinder, 
Aunt Marion.” 

“1 don’t know that, child. I’m as bad 
as the rest of you. No, John, you'll be 
quarrelling with me yourself before a 
month is past. Yes, you will,—I know 
it. Can’t you go somewhere? Don’t 
any of the colleges want Greek profess- 
ors? ”’ 

“I had two or three chances in the 
autumn ; but I wanted to finish my book ; 
and besides ’’ — he smiled as he went on— 
“JT thought I should like to be with the 
family for a while.” 

“Oh, foolish, foolish John! Now 
promise me you'll take the first chance 
you get.” 

“ No, Aunt Marion, I won’t promise. 
I think I shall do better with the family, 
—all but Ericsson, — although Heinrich 
Knobelsdorf wrote to me just what you 
have said.”’ 

“ John, I won’t take No for an answer. 
You see we’re quarrelling already. As to 
that Kummelsdort, I wish I knew him. 
He evidently knows what he’s talking 
about in spite of his idiotic name.” 


It was amusing and sad at the same 
time to see how soon Miss Markoe’s pre- 
diction that she and John would quarrel 
was verified. Miss Marion never could 
abide her sister-in-law with her power of 
endless talking. Families are always 
trying to make relations-in-law into blood 
relations, and are always failing. Mrs. 
Markoe happened to observe that she 
did not think it necessary to make a 
dinner call within a week. Miss Markoe 
said that no lady would omit doing so. 
The obvious inference was that Mrs. 
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Markoe was not a lady. John opened fire 
on his mother’s behalf, and he and his 
aunt delivered broadside after broadside 
at each other. ‘They made it up after- 
ward; but as Miss Marion had re- 
marked, she was no better than the 
other Markoes. She used to have long 
conversations with John, in which she 
pointed out to him the failings of each 
member of the family; and, worse than 
that, she drew him on into similar petty 
invectives. He heartily wished she was 
back again in Boston. 


In spite of the fact that John irritated 
most of his family and that they all 
irritated him, he was fond of them all, 
except perhaps Ericsson; and his affec- 
tion for them made his life at home all 
the harder to bear. He could with 
difficulty endure his father’s politely call- 
ing his mother a fool, as he did perhaps 
five times aday. ‘My dear, your views 
on civil service reform are exactly what I 
should expect from a woman.” After 
such a speech Ericsson would quit for a 
moment his habitual look of displeasure, 
and laugh loudly, while John would just 
manage to restrain himself from throw- 
ing a plate at his father’s head. Walter’s 
insulting jokes and laughter when Mary 
spoke of her ailments were equally un- 
pleasant to listen to. John thought 
seriously of giving Walter a sound thrash- 
ing one day when the young fellow had 
been especially ungentlemanly; but as 
Walter was much larger and stronger 
than he, he relinquished the idea, real- 
izing the truth of the couplet: 


“ Johnny wouldn’t 
’Cause he couldn’t.” 


Another thing that led all his better 
feelings to revolt was the really cruel way 
in which the family treated Letitia. 
Walter and Ericsson and Mr. Markoe 
vied with each other in exposing the 
poor child’s ignorance, and then laughing 
at it. John tried to defend her several 
times, but he merely enlarged the fight 
and failed to stop it. Finally he gave up 
interfering. Only when Letitia left the 
table crying, as she sometimes did, he 
would go after her and try to comfort 
her by abusing her tormentors. 


One day, when John came down to 
breakfast late, as usual, he found the 
family in an unwonted state of quiet, 
which he foolishly mistook for peace. It 
was in reality one of the pauses which 
were apt to ensue after an especially bru- 
tal remark of Ericsson’s. ‘The various 
members of the party happened to be 
characteristically occupied. Walter was 
emptying a silver pitcher of maple syrup 
on his griddle cakes. ‘There were tears 
in Letitia’s great blue eyes, a sufficient 
evidence to show who was the recipient 
of Ericsson’s last piece of politeness. 
Mr. Markoe was stirring his coffee and 
looking very wise. Mrs. Markoe was 
glancing about the table to see if there 
was not something that somebody wanted, 
and talking to -herself. Ericsson was 
scowling at the newspaper. Mary had 
one hand upon her forehead, while with 
the other she dropped some medicine 
into a wine-glass. Miss Marion was 
sitting bolt upright, looking at every one 
at the same time. 

Mrs. Markoe glanced up at John and 
smiled when he came in. 

*“ How was the Professor’s Club last 
night, John?” she inquired. “ My father 
always used to say that he found 
it the most enjoyable of the clubs. It 
was 

“JT thought you wanted John to tell 
about it,’’ growled Ericsson. 

“Don’t interrupt, Ericsson,” said Aunt 
Marion intrepidly. “What were you 
saying, Lydia?” 

But Mrs. Markoe did not come to her 
rescuer’s assistance. “I’m afraid I don’t 
remember,” she said nervously. 

Ericsson laughed his great, brutal 
laugh. ‘“ Why, you talk so little, I should 
think you’d remember, mother,” he ob- 
served. “As to your remark, Aunt 
Marion, I’m not learning lessons in man- 
ners just at present.” 

“No,” said Aunt Marion, sipping her 
coffee, “and you never did, and never 
will.” 

Ericsson brought his fist down on the 
table with a bang. “Father, how many 
times are you going to let Aunt Marion 
insult me at your table?” he inquired 
fiercely. 

Mr. Markoe looked from one to the 
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other with a bewildered air. “ Come, 
come, this will never do,” he said. 

“ Marion, you didn’t mean anything, 
I’m sure. You don’t object to apologiz- 
ing, do you?” 

Miss Marion kept on sipping her coffee. 
“Not a bit,” she said. “ Ericsson, I 
humbly apologize for ever having thought 
you were a gentleman. John, kindly 
stand by me if your brother undertakes 
to knock me down.” 

Ericsson rose to his feet. “ Look 
here, father!” he cried, “either Aunt 
Marion or I leave the house to-morrow! 
Which shall it be?”’ 

“Qh, Ericsson!” Mrs. Markoe broke 
in, with tears in her eyes. ‘ Don’t talk 
like that, my dear. Remember that 
you're speaking to a lady. I’msure your 
aunt didn’t mean to vex you. I’m 
sure — ”’ 

“ That’s right ; talk, talk, talk, mother! 
That'll settle everything,” said Ericsson, 
glad to find a weaker antagonist than the 
redoubtable Miss Marion. 

There was a short pause, and Letitia 
took advantage of it. 

“IT wish some one would suggest what 
I’m to wear at the Renaissance ball,” 
she said. “I don’t know exactly what to 
wear. Would it be all right to appear as 
Cassandra? ”’ 

*‘'That’s a good idea,” said Mr. Markoe. 
“ Or you might try Martha ‘Washington.” 

“Or Charlotte Corday, or Lot’s wife,” 
suggested Mary. 

“ Or Mrs. Grover Cleveland ! ” shouted 
Walter. 

*‘ But she didn’t live at the right time, 
did she?” asked poor Letitia, her eyes 
gradually filling with tears. 

“Why don’t you go as Dante’s Bea- 
trice, or as Isabella of Castile ?”’ suggested 
John kindly. 

“ Now you’re making fun of me, too 
said Lzetitia, rising and leaving the table. 


.“T don’t believe there were such 


people!” —and in watery indignation, 
pursued by shouts of laughter, she made 
her way to her room. 


Things grew worse and worse, till at 
last they were fairly insupportable. 
Every time that John made up his mind 
anew that he would be patient and if 


possible agreeable, he was vanquished 
either by a flow of conversation from his 
mother, a complaint from Mary, a re- 
proof from his father, or an insult from 
Walter. Instead of becoming more 
patient, he found that he was growing 
less so. As every day went by he felt 
that he could not spend another twenty- 
four hours in the house. He often be- 
gan a day by feeling that he had thought 
too hardly of his family; he generally 
ended it by feeling that he had not 
thought hardly enough of them. He 
took to looking over Knobelsdorf’s let- 
ter, and thinking that there was a good 
deal of truth in it; and he began to 
wonder where he would go, if he went 
away from Philadelphia. 

It was in the early part of February 
that he definitely gave up the fight and 
determined to leave home as soon as 
possible. A number of incidents occur- 
ring in rapid succession hastened his 
conclusion. He had a stormy interview 
with Walter, who absolutely refused to 
give back the money he had borrowed, 
on the ground that he had none. Mr. 
Markoe read John a severe lecture on 
the lazy life he was leading. John re- 
plied that he was working five times as 
hard as his father was, — which was not 
true, for both were in reality hard workers. 
One morning when John came in to 
breakfast he heard his mother say: “ 7 
think John is a perfect gentleman!”’ 
The loud chorus of laughs and jeers 
which greeted this remark showed that 
the other members of the family were 
not of her opinion. That very evening 
when John came from the club he found 
a special delivery letter awaiting him. It 
was dated at a large western university, 
and read as follows : — 


Mr. JOHN P. MARKOE: 

Dear Sir, — Our instructor in Greek is danger- 
ously ill, and we have no one to take his place. I 
understand that you are not now actively occupied. 
The faculty wishes to know if you cannot take 
the place for the rest of the year and help us out. 
I know that your education, reputation and tal- 
ents justify you in looking for something higher; 
but our present Greek professor, Mr. Calthrop, is 
thinking of resigning from his position next sum- 
mer (please do not mention the circumstance) ; 
and if you become acquainted with the work be- 
ing done, I don’t see, though of course I cannot 
promise, why you may not hope to occupy his 
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place. Your salary for the rest of this year will 
be a hundred and tifty dollars a month. 

Write me an answer immediately, or better, 
telegraph that you are coming, and start right 
away. 

Hoping for a favorable reply, I am 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL B, CONWAY, President. 


Three months before, John would have 
refused an instructorship with scorn. 
Now he would have hugged the letter, 
if it had been big enough. He went 
immediately to the telegraph office and 
despatched his answer. When he came 
home, he got out his trunk and packed 
it, although he usually deferred his pack- 
ing till the last moment. He wanted to 
feel that he was really going to start the 
next morning. When he went to bed, 
he was as happy as a boy of eighteen 
who was to begin his college career the 
next day. In the morning, when he was 
half through his breakfast, he suddenly 
turned to his father. 

“You know you said the other day that 
you didn’t think I was working hard. 
enough, father,” he said. 

“Yes, yes, I do recollect that I made 
some such observation, and that you —”’ 

“Well, never mind that. I’ve no 
doubt I was very rude and _ impolite. 
But what I want to say is that I’m going 
to start this morning for Dillingham 
University in Nebraska, where I’m going 
to teach Greek till June.” 

Every one opened his eyes _ wide. 
Even Ericsson looked up from his paper 
with a questioning scowl. 

“Why, my dear boy!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Markoe, who usually found- her 
tongue as soon as the next one, “ why 
didn’t you tell us before? Half your 
things are in the wash, but then I sup- 
pose we can telegraph them — ”’ 

“T think John has the floor, as we 
used to say at ‘the State House,” Mr. 
Markoe observed. 

“T’m afraid I must be going,” said 
John, looking at his watch. “I should 
have told you before, mother; but I 
didn’t know until after you had gone 
to bed. Good by, father! Good by, 
mother! Good by, every one !” 

“Good by, my boy. I trust you 
won’t be so remiss in letter writing as 
when you were abroad.” 


“Good by, my dear, dear child! I 
can’t bear to have you leave us. Do be 
careful about — ” 

“That'll do, Lydia. He can’t hear 
what you’re saying. Good by, John! 
You’re well out of this hornet’s nest.” 

“John, as you go, would you mind 
stopping at the apothecary’s and telling 
him to send up another box of quinine 
pills?” 

“Brace up with this idiotic leave- 
taking, John, or you’ll lose your train.” 

“1 saw you left your meerschaum pipe, 
John. Can I use it while you’re gone?” 


“Why, John, Cora Sanderson’s going - 


on the same train. You can talk to her 
all the way to Pittsburg.” 


Time passed slowly at Dillingham Uni- 
versity. John had several enlivening 
disputes with the head of his department, 
Prof. Calthrop, as to the meaning of some 
Homeric appellatives, but the professor 
was aGreek student of the old school, and 
Markoe hardly considered him worth 
fighting. John had his freedom, and en- 
joyed it at first: his life reminded him of 
his life at Halle; but he missed the 
Professors’ Club at Philadelphia. He 
missed Knobelsdorf, too; and often, as 
he sat at work late into the night, he 
would look up almost hoping to see Hein- 
rich’s honest face bending over a book at 
the other side of the table, partly obscured 
by a great beer mug which the young 
German always kept in front of him. 
John did not write home regularly: he 
never had done so; but he did occasion- 
ally, — and he received a scattering line 
of letters in reply. 


1225 HEMLOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
March 6, 1891. 
Dear Fohn : 

I want to tell you about the absurd time we 
had here last night... . 

Do you know that this ridiculous family, or rather 
some of them, are already pretending that they 
miss you? Your mother I think perhaps really 
does, though I never listen to her long rigmaroles, 
and she may be cursing you for aught I know. 
But you ought to see Mary! She says the shock 
of your going was as if something had strained up 
her nerves very tight and then suddenly loosed 
them. I wish she’d try us with the shock of her 
departure. To hear the family conversation, any 
one would think that you had been a kind of 
cherub that every one doted on. The Honorable 
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Father Peter, while rebuking poor little Letitia, 
intimated that you might not have gone away if 
she had been able to talk more reasonably ! 

Here I go, slandering them all. Very likely 
they’re all pitching into me in their letters to 
their “dear John.” I wish I could see some of 
those documents ! 

Your foolish old 
AUNT MARION. 


Dear Fohn 

I’m awfully sorry you went away — and I hope 
it was not at all because I was such a little fool 
— at least every one says I am. 

Robbert Enfield came yesterday afternoon and 
took me to drive in his spider phaeton — I had to 
look up that word in the dictionery — with two of 
the sweetest little sorel horses you ever saw! 
Mamma said it was all right because, you know, 
he’s our third cousin. 

I’m going to be Romola at the Renaissance 
ball. Ericsson said he didn’t believe I knew who 
she was. I said yes I did — she was an Italian — 
so he got left. I knew because Romola sounded 
like Rome. 

Your affectionate little sister, 
LATITIA, 


1225 HEMLOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
My dear son Fohn : 

. and should you go to Lincoln, be sure to 
call on the governor. When_.you tell him whose 
son you are, I think you will find that I am not 
wholly unknown to him. 

We all miss you, myself most of all. I was 
quite mortified last night. We had Prof. Long- 
field at dinner (the celebrated chemist, as you are, 
I presume, aware), and as he was very silent I was 
obliged to take most of the conversation upon 
myself. The talk, out of compliment to our visi- 
tor, naturally turned on chemistry, and I am 
thankful to say I was competent to make a few 
observations on the subject, as I took a course in 
that study when I was in Cambridge. If you had 
been with us, you might have drawn the professor 
out. Ericsson, as you, know, has some sense, but 
is — what shall I say? — hardly sympathetic. 

Trusting to see you at Mt. Desert in the now 
fast approaching summer, I am 

Your affectionate parent, 
PETER ERSKINE MARKOE, 


PHILADELPHIA, Thursday. 
My own dear boy : 

Il miss you every hour, every minute of the 
day, and I hope you think sometimes of your 
poor old mother. I am counting the days until 
summer comes and... 

I sat up a good deal last night with poor dear 
Mary who has had another of her ill turns. The 
poor dear child, I sometimes suspect that she 
isn’t quite so ill as she thinks she is, but probably 
Iam wrong. At any rate it is hardly the part of 
a mother to think so... 

I must tell you about the Renaissance ball. 
Letitia was lovely. It was magnificent, and I 
must go quite into detail about... 

I almost think Robert Enfield means something 
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by his attentions to Letitia. I know you hate 
gossip, but I mws¢ tell you what Mrs. Ingersoll 
said about... 

Dear me! Here are twenty-seven closely 
written pages! But before I close I want to tell 
you what... 

There! I must stop. Good by, dear boy! 

Your lovingly affectionate and devoted 
MOTHER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Dear Fohn : 

There was the devil of a row at the club last 
night. Monty Everett struck Ericsson in the 
head, and old Rick turned on him and hit him 
about ten blows in succession — good hard ones 
— you know the kind. Monty was paralyzed and 
fell on the floor and couldn’t stir. I guess he 
won’t tackle Rick again in a hurry. Rick was 
nearly arrested, but the fellows hushed the 
thing up. I think the trouble was that Rick 
called Monty a blackleg and a swindler or some- 
thing. 

Things are pretty slow here. There isn’t much 
to tell. 

Bob Enfield seems to be kind of stuck on Lydia. 

How do you like Dillingham? We all miss 
you like thunder — honestly. 

By the way, can’t you possibly lend me fifty 
more. My club assessment’s due in two weeks, 
and I haven’t got a cent. I'll pay you next 
month, or half of it, anyway. 

Your affectionate brother, 
WALTER ANDERSON MARKOE. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 14. 
Dear Fohn- 

I am dictating this to Letitia, as you will see 
by the handwriting, for my right hand is so closely 
bound up in bandages that I cannot write. 
Yesterday a considerable swelling and redness 
appeared on my middle finger, and as it seemed 
to grow larger, I feared it might grow into a 
felon. I sent to my new doctor, Dr. Busnach, 
and he did up my hand for me. It is something 
of a trial not to be able to write or sew. 

I write to congratulate you on your birthday, 
which mamma says is on the eighteenth. It isa 
great trial for me to have you away, for I think 
you are the only member of the family who really 
sympathizes with my sufferings, though your blunt 
manners often make it seem otherwise. 

Walter has become much more insulting since 
you left us. He was more afraid to be rude when 
you were here. Now he is unbearable. I some- 
times wonder if courtesy to ladies — I have given 
up hoping for sympathy — has entirely gone out 
of fashion. 

My headache bids me end. I wonder that it has 
let me do so much. Letty, too, complains of a 
headache, but you know what the aches and 
pains of the hale and strong are to those of the 
invalid. 

I have just been revising this myself. Letty 
had spelt “sympathizes” “simpathyzes.”” This 
is written with my left hand. 

Your affectionate sister, 
MARY MARKOE, 
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MAY I. 


Dear Fohn 
This is to tell you that I’m engaged to Rose 


Wainwright. 
Yours, 


ERICSSON MARKOE. 


These letters had a good deal of effect 
on John. Not that they altered his 
opinion of his family ; on the contrary, 
to his almost morbidly acute powers of 
judging character each letter was a win- 
dow through which he could see the 
writer and all his peculiarities. But the 
letters persuaded him, what he was often 
inclined to doubt when he was staying at 
home, that the family was really fond of 
him. This made a great change in his 
thoughts. Good qualities which ~ had 
hitherto been partially concealed, per- 
haps only by bad manners or unfortunate 
habits, appealed to him now that he was 
half the width of the continent away. He 
had not known what to expect when 
he was in Germany, and he had painted 
too rosy a picture of his family and their 
family life. If he should ever live at 
home again, he would know just what to 
expect, and taking each member of the 
family circle as he was, need never be 
disappointed. In Philadelphia he had 
thought of his talkative mother as a per- 
son who talked too much. In Dillingham 
he thought of her as his mother. 

Perhaps John would have been happier 
at Dillingham if he had been at a good 
boarding house ; but with a characteris- 
tic recklessness he had agreed to room 
and board for the remainder of the year at 
an establishment where the food was unin- 
teresting and the company uncongenial. 
He could not help looking back with 
some regret to the eatables at 1225 Hem- 
lock Street, where Ericsson’s brutal com- 
ments kept everything up to a high grade 
of excellence. John had a small room, 
too, so small that he had to keep it in 
some degree of order, and could not toss 
about his books and papers into the de- 
lightful confusion that had characterized 
his room in Philadelphia. He was not 
at all sorry when recitations ended and 
examinations began. Several days before 
the end of the term he wrote a letter to 
Heinrich Knobelsdorf. ‘Two weeks later 
Heinrich sat back in the big armchair 


of his father’s study at Nuremberg and 
opened it. It read as follows: — 


DILLINGHAM, NEB., June 5, 1891. 
Dear Heinrich: 

Forgive me for not writing in German; but I 
have lots to say, and I can’t bother with your 
confounded Umlauts and Handschrift and the 
Lord knows what. 

It would make you laugh to see the letters I 
have received from my family since I came out 
here to Dillingham. You would think that they 
all doted on me. You can judge from my letter 
of some months ago (which I think was a trifle 
exaggerated) that they were not quite so fond of 
me when I was with them. Yet now Mary has 
found out that I am the only person who really 
appreciates her sufferings. If it is so, I tremble 
to think what a contempt others must have for 
her trials. Meanwhile father lets me know that 
he misses my sympathetic personality as an en- 
tertainer of his guests, while Walter honors me 
with a request for fifty dollars, though only three 
short months ago he assured me that I was so 
mean about money matters that he would never 
borrow from me again. 

And yet, Heinrich,—I know you won’t like 
what I’m going to say, but I may as well be frank 
with you,—and yet, I think I misjudged my 
family while I was with them. Things at home 
seem brighter when you look at them from such 
God-forsaken surroundings as I am now blessed 
with. Mother, atleast, is, I am sure, as affection- 
ate and self-denying as an epicure in mothers 
could ask for; and if ever I have been irritated 
with her, I fear the fault has been more mine than 
hers. Letitia, too,—1 wish you could see her 
letter. A more loving little sister doesn’t exist. 
And the others — I don’t mean that they’re per- 
fect: I know what they are well enough; but why 
should they be perfect? I’m not. If I had only 
been willing to take them as they were, as I 
should another time! Even Ericsson is well 
enough, if you keep out of his way: and besides, 
he’s going to be married now. I was always 
looking for qualities in them which they didn’t 
possess. One doesn’t gather grapes of thorns, 
nor figs of thistles, nor good manners of Ericssons, 
nor politeness of Walters. I don’t see why any- 
thing a person says or does should irritate you, if 
you know he’s the kind of person who says or 
does things like that, and prepare yourself accord- 
ingly. 

You remember that in my last letter to you I 


agreed in the main with your conclusions asto . 


the undesirability of a number of grown people 
living together. But three months of life in a 
prairie college have changed my ideas. Did it 
ever strike you that your view of the case was a 
rather selfish one? For a man to leave his own 
family and go off to live alone somewhere, just so 
that their blunders and foolishness sha’n’t jar on 
his delicate sensibilities, seems to me pretty near 
the essence of selfishness. And you live at home 
yourself! True, you have only a father and 
a mother. But why should I not exert myself to 
keep the peace between the discordant elements 
of my unfortunate family, instead of leaping 
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among the others, as I fear I did last year, like a 
newspaper dropped on a wood hire? 

With all this in view, I intend to spend this 
summer with the family, and also next winter, 
unless I have some much more desirable position 
than this one offered me. Iam quite certain that 
I shall be able to get on very nicely with them 
this time. 

I have a kind of presentiment that I have not 
been able to convince you. You never have 
approved of me when I did anything silly, — I did 
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not mean to write that word, but I scorn to 
scratch it out, — what I mean is vacillating. To 
conclude, | have made up my mind, and | hope 
you can bring yourself to agree with me. 

Always your friend, JOHN PETERSON MARKOE. 


Heinrich finished the letter and then 
tore it into fragments. 

“Tool!” he muttered, stamping on 
the floor so that the room shook. 


THE HUGUENOT IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By Horace Graves. 


HERE is a great difference 
between the New Eng- 
lander and the English- 
man. ‘That difference is 
not simply in dress, or 
idiom, or accent. ‘The pe- 
culiarities on both sides are 
deep-seated. ‘They find 
expression in figure and 
countenance, and in physi- 

cal and mental activity. ‘The burly and 
heavy build of the typical Englishman is 
not in more pronounced contrast with the 
slender and active form of the American, 
than are his conservative mental opera- 
tions with the alertness of his cisatlantic 
kinsman. ‘There is greater flexibility to 
the Yankee intellect, more liberality gen- 
erally, a larger hospitality toward men and 
ideas that he has not been accustomed 
to and familiar with. While the tem- 
perament is livelier and more cheer- 
ful, the physical coloring is darker and 
warmer. The ruddy cheek and blue eye 
of the Saxon are rarer among the New 
¢nglanders ; brown skin and dark eyes 
predominate. 

Lest this variance may seem fanciful 
and overstated, let me call attention to 
the observations of an author whose keen 
observation none will question. Haw- 
thorne, in his “ English Note-Book,”’ sets 
forth in strong colors the characteristics 
of the Englishmen who have remained at 
home, and of those who are the product 
of two or three centuries of life on this 
side of the ocean. “We, in our dry 
atmosphere,’’ he wrote, in 1863, “ are get- 


ting nervous, haggard, dyspeptic, exten- 
uated, unsubstantial, theoretic, and need 
to be made grosser. John Bull, on the 
other hand, has grown bulbous, long- 
bodied, short-legged, heavy-witted, mate- 
rial and, in a word, too intensely English. 
In a few centuries, he will be the earthiest 
creature that the earth ever saw.” 

This description surely cannot be criti- 
cised for not being candid or explicit. 
But when our American consul comes to 
treat of the British woman, he seems to 
have abandoned all pretence of gallantry 
in his desire to depict her as she is. He 
wrote :. “I have heard a good deal of the 
tenacity with which the English ladies 
retain their personal beauty to a late 
period of life; but (not to suggest that 
an American eye needs use and cultiva- 
tion before it can quite appreciate the 
charm of English beauty at any age) it 
strikes me that an English lady of fifty is 
apt to become a creature less refined and 
delicate, so far as her physique goes, than 
anything that we western people class 
under the name of woman. She has an 
awful ponderosity of frame, not pulpy, 
like the looser development of our few fat 
women, but massive, with solid beef and 
streaky tallow ; so that (though struggling 
manfully against the idea) you inevitably 
think of her as made up of steaks and 
sirloins. When she walks, her advance 
is elephantine. When she sits down it is 
on a great round space of her Maker’s 
footstool, where she looks as if nothing 
could ever move her. Her visage is un- 
usually grim and stern, seldom positively 
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forbidding, yet calmly terrible, not merely 
by its breadth and weight of feature, but 
because it seems to express so much 
well-founded self-reliance.”’ 

We find the grave Emerson making 
substantially the same report in his 
“English Traits.” 

While we hope that American women 
have attained to something more sfzri¢- 
uelle than is possessed by the women 
whom Hawthorne saw on the old soil, it 
is interesting to notice that he attributed 
the diversity solely to climate. It is a 
serious responsibility that he places on 
physical surroundings; but the theory 
seems hitherto to have been accepted as 
sufficient. It is generally believed that 
a clearer, sunnier air has browned the 
race permanently, and begotten nervous- 
ness of physical and mental constitution. 
It is assumed that there could have been 
no more powerful, and indeed no other 
intervening cause. In support of this 
conclusion, it is pointed out that the New 
England colonists were purely and exclu- 
sively English. Palfrey contends that the 
population “continued to multiply for a 
century and a half on its own soil, in 
remarkable seclusion from other commu- 
nities.” John Fiske accepts Palfrey’s 
statement, and cites Savage as demon- 
strating, after painstaking labors, that 
ninety-eight out of every hundred of the 
early settlers could trace their descent 
directly to an English ancestry. ‘These 
authorities would leave us no alternative 
but to conclude that climate alone must 
have wrought the remarkable transforma- 
tion of mind, character and body, through 
which have been evolved and fixed the 
idiosyncrasies of the New Englander. 

If, however, climate has been the 
potent cause of these changes, why did 
not the modification give some evidence 
of its advance in the first one hundred 
years of colonial life? On the contrary, 
the portraits of the men who, in 1776, 
contended for our rights on the battle 
field and in the legislature show us 
veritable Englishmen. Yet, in 1863, the 
change had come about, and Hawthorne 
found the two peoples radically different. 

Climate is slower in its effects than this. 
An Asiatic may live at the north pole for 
a cycle of years, and still retain his hue, 


his coarse black hair and coal-black eyes ; 
not the faintest sign of bleaching betrays 
its approach. No one imagines that 
the negro would grow a shade lighter 
under the glare of the perennial northern 
whiteness, though he remained there for 
countless generations, provided there 
were no admixture of a lighter-hued race. 
It is equally impossible that the Yankee 
could have been so greatly differentiated 
from the Englishman in three or four 
generations merely from exposure to a 
climate but little unlike that of Great 
Britain. 

There was some excuse for the theory 
of atmospheric influence before Darwin 
passed on that question. His demonstra- 
tion has destroyed the former notions. 
The result of his exhaustive investigation 
is thus summed up: “It was formerly 
thought that the color of the skin and the 
character of the hair were determined by 
light or heat ; and, although it can hardly 
be denied that some effect is thus pro- 
duced, almost all observers now agree 
that the effect has been very small 
even after exposure during many ages.” 
At another point in the “ Descent of 
Man,” the author says: “If, however, 
we look to the races of men, as distrib- 
uted over the world, we must infer 
that their characteristic differences can- 
not be accounted for by the direct 
action of different conditions of life, 
even after an exposure to them for 
an enormous period of time.’’ In the 
same work, Darwin repeats: “Of all 
the differences between the races of man, 
the color of the skin is the most conspic- 
uous and one of the most marked. Dif- 
ferences of this kind, it was formerly 
thought, could be accounted for by long 
exposure under different climates; but 
Pallas first showed that this view is not 
tenable, and he has been followed by 
almost all anthropologists.’’ That those 
other respects in which we have deviated 
from the earlier type cannot be attributed 
to climate any more than can the com- 
plexion, is manifest from the passage in 
which Darwin writes that “Mr. B. A. 
Gould endeavored to ascertain the nature 
of the influences which thus act on 
stature ; but he arrived only at negative 
results, namely that they did not relate to 
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climate, the elevation of the land, soil, or 
even, ‘in any controlling degree,’ to the 
abundance or need of the comforts of 
life.” * 

Thus the great philosopher hunts down 
and despatches the loose theories. which, 
before his day, satisfied hasty generalizers 
upon the causes of men’s variations in 
complexion, figure and stature. That the 
difference of mental constitution was 
brought about by a breeze more or less, 
or a more or less plentiful sunshine, was 
equally fallacious and unsubstantial. 

But we have not far to seek that differ- 
entiating cause, although it has so long 
evaded detection. Had the result of re- 
cent investigation been known to Haw- 
thorne, he would undoubtedly have recog- 
nized the influence, for he was close upon 
its discovery. In commenting on the 
heaviness of the English, he philosophizes 
thus: “ Heretofore, Providence has obvi- 
ated such result by timely intermixture of 
alien races with the old English stock ; 
so that each successive conquest of Eng- 
land has proved a victory by revivification 
and improvement of its native man- 
hood.” This change, then, or, if it be 
not too strong a word, this transforma- 
tion, of which we have spoken, must have 
come from intermarriages between the 
early English colonists and some race of 
a slighter build, a less sombre disposition, 
a more active mentality and an intenser 
nature. ‘There is no race which at once 
combined proximity and the other requi- 
sites of the problem, except the French ; 
and in the French—slender, supple, 
sinewy, cheerful, versatile, with their 
clearness and quickness of mental vision 
—were to be found every required ele- 
ment. After Hawthorne’s vigorous analy- 
sis of the English, it is only justice to 
permit Lavater to express his estimate of 
the French ; for each author is pitiless in 
his examination and extremely acrid in 
statement. In his famous work on phys- 
iognomy, the German Swiss says: “In 
the temperament of nations, the French 
is that of the sanguine, frivolous, benevo- 
lent and ostentatious. The Frenchman 
forgets not his inoffensive parade till old 
age has made him wise. At all times 
disposed to enjoy life, he is the best of 
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companions. He pardons himself much, 
and therefore pardons others. His gait 
is dancing, his speech without accent, 
and his ear incurable. Wit is his inherit- 
ance. His countenance is open and at 
first sight speaks a thousand pleasant, 
amiable things. His eloquence is often 
deafening ; but his good humor casts a 
veil over his failings. He is all appear- 
ance, all gesture.”’ 

This picture is drawn by the physiog- 
nomist, who avowedly judges by what is 
on the surface ; yet the qualities enumer- 
ated are not objectionable, but rather de- 
sirable when the end in view happens to 
be the amelioration of the sombre grim- 
ness of the English Puritan. Matthew 
Arnold, moreover, in his graceful essay on 
Eugénie de Guérin, has convinced us that 
there is another element in France, not 
frothy, but sincere and devout, without 
which the nation could never have ex- 
isted all these centuries. It was the 
Frenchman of that class who produced 
the effect we are talking of. How effectu- 
ally it was accomplished is plain to every 
American who visits the parent isle. It 
remains to indicate when and where 
there was a sufficient intermingling of 
Frenchmen with the English colonists to 
bring about such results. 

To one who is in any degree familiar 
with the story of our national growth, it 
is unnecessary to mention the Huguenot 
immigration as the movement through 
which the transformation in the aspect 
and nature of the English was brought 
about. The extent of that movement 
has not been appreciated, because the 
French refugees came to New England 
from motives so much like those which 
brought the early settlers, that these 
strangers did not, on arriving, exhibit the 
strong contrast with their English prede- 
cessors which appeared on the entry of 
the French exiles into other parts of our 
country. ‘The Huguenots and the Puri- 
tans had both suffered bitter persecution. 
They had faced death from devotion to 
the same religious principles. Moreover, 
they were not strangers to one another; 
for when the little congregation from 
Scrooby sought refuge in Holland, they 
found Leyden full of Frenchmen who had 
fled from their native country. For a 
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time both bodies of people were allowed 
to worship in the same edifice, and both 
were eagerly waiting the opportunity to 
put the ocean between themselves and 
their enemies. Yet, however great the 
similarity in the relations of each party to 
its old home, there was one particular in 
which they differed radically. ‘The Eng- 
lish were fearful, above all things, lest 
they should lose their “English name 
and English tongue ;” but the French- 
men were remarkably indifferent to their 
native speech, and were ready, as soon as 
possible, to translate their names into 
equivalent Dutch or English, according to 
the predominant population of the com- 
munity in which they happened to be. 

The English were enabled to be the 
first to depart to the longed-for haven of 
rest; and some of the Frenchmen, im- 
patient to get away, threw in their lot 
with those who have since been known 
as the Pilgrim Fathers. ‘The Huguenots 
assimilated with their fellow voyagers so 
unobtrusively that we have almost lost 
sight of the fact that even the Plymouth 
colony was not of pure and unmixed de- 
scent. She whose name the poet has 
culled from those early annals to adorn 
his verse, the maiden Priscilla, is discov- 
ered to be a Huguenot. ‘The patronymic 
Mullins would suggest a Hibernian 
Frenchman ; but that is the fault of the 
bungling tongue of the farmers from 
Nottingham and York. Her father was 
William Molines. It has always been a 
source of wonder that an English girl 
could have had the ready wit to give 
John Alden “ the tip” that released him 
from his ambiguous wooing and herself 
from the domination of the fierce little 
captain. How blind we were to the Gal- 
lic coquetry with which she held on to 
Miles till she secured John! She was a 
worthy progenitor of the Yankee girl in 
her ability to take care of herself. We 
must blot out, then, from the historic 
portrait the blue eyes and rosy cheeks of 
the English maiden whom our fancy has 
called up whenever we have thought of 
Priscilla; and we must paint in a slen- 
der, graceful, black-haired brunette, with 
brown-black velvet eyes and long sweep- 
ing lashes, from under which were shot 
such glances as melted the hearts of all 
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the colony ; and we must adorn the Puri- 
tan garb with some dainty ribbon. Like 
the Dutch tulips which she planted amid 
the hollyhocks and lilacs, she blooms and 
flashes in the garden of history, the more 
fortunate sister of Evangeline. 

What rich reward may we not expect 
from researches in this field, when right 
at the heart of the first effort to settle New 
England is this revelation of the stealthy in- 
troduction of the Huguenot to the hearth- 
stone and into the very hearts of our an- 
cestors! After that, it cannot astonish us 
to learn that several of the eminent men 
of our early history were in some degree 
of Huguenot descent. We have always 
known that the mother of Alexander 
Hamilton was a Huguenot. Perhaps we 
might have guessed as much from his 
character, since there appears in him all 
the brilliancy of that nationality, with 
the wonderful gift of crystal clearness of 
thought and expression. - Heredity, too, 
many excuse some of his faults. Associ- 
ated with Hamilton in establishing the 
foundation of our national finances was 
Albert Gallatin, whose name betrays a 
Huguenot extraction. ‘There, too, is the 
illustrious record of John Jay and his 
descendants, whose ancestor, Pierre Jay, 
fled from La Rochelle to America. And 
there are the Bayards, who have exhibited 
in our country the qualities which made 
the chevalier in his time the subject of 
generous eulogy. 

New England would spurn any sum- 
mary of her history which omitted to 
mention Faneuil Hall. The Faneuils 
were from La Rochelle; and André Fa- 
neuil of Boston adopted Peter Faneuil, 
the son of his brother Benjamin, who had 
settled in New York. ‘The family became 
eminent as merchants almost as soon as 
the hand of persecution was stayed from 
harrying them. ‘The thrift of the Prot- 
estant French is proverbial. It found 
speedy expression in commerce and in 
devising new subjects of manufacture and 
exportation. As they were the founders 
of many British industries when they 
settled in England, so they were most 
efficient in developing the resources of 
the new country.* But they were never 
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so engrossed in trade that they allowed 
their passion for civil and religious liberty 
to expire or even smoulder. It was a 
Huguenot, Paul Revere, who was the 
trusted messenger of the Boston patriots 
on the night before the conflict at Lex- 
ington. 

The race of the Huguenot has blos- 
somed into genius in unexpected places, 
and this not in the past only, for a recent 
president of the United States, one of the 
most gifted, — Garfield, — was a son of 
the Huguenots ; his mother was a Ballou, a 
name which has been made illustrious by 
Hosea and Maturin. Our latest literature 
has been adorned by the productions 
of Thoreau, Lanier, Tourgée and Janvier, 
all of them descendants of Protestant 
French refugees. In fact, almost the 
first notes of song in this country came 
from a Huguenot, — Freneau. 

When one bethinks himself of the 
mark which has been made by men of 
this extraction, the conviction is inevi- 
table, either that this line of descent is 
singularly and richly endowed, or that the 
Huguenots were vastly more numerous 
and have contributed more extensively to 
the constitution of the American people 
than is generally suspected. 

Although that claim might be readily 
admitted in respect to other parts of our 
country, there would be some hesitation 
in conceding as much for New England. 
Yet Palfrey is more than conservative 
when he states, in his History of New 
England, that at least one hundred and 
fifty Huguenot families came to Massachu- 
setts after the revocation of the edict of 
Fontainebleau in 1685. He makes no ac- 
count of those who were already here, nor 
of those who did not come directly from 
France, nor of those who kept coming 
in small parties from time to time, even 
down to 1776. Nordoes he take account 
of the number who have names that seem 
to be English or Dutch, but which are 
French translated, as in the case of some 
of the Duboises, living in Leyden, who 
allowed themselves to be called Van den 
Bosch, and came to America under the 
Dutch version of their patronymic. 
Gerneau, in English mouths, became 
Gano, and those who bore the name, 
tiring of correcting habitual mispronun- 


ciation, at last consented to speak and 
write their name in the corrupted form. 
Thus Erouard became Heroy, Bouquet 
is now spelled Bockée, Tissau became 
Tishew, Fleurri is anglicized into Florence, 
Olivier has been confused with the 
English Oliver, and Burpo was originally 
Bonrepos. Nor was the assent to this 
distortion due to ignorance on the part 
of the Frenchmen; for Bonrepos was a 
learned pastor of the Huguenot church 
in Boston, and the refugees were gener- 
ally of the higher and cultivated classes 
of their native land.* 

Very early in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the merchants of France 
became familiar with the seaports of the 
New England coast,+ and readily fled to 
Salem and Boston when the time of peril 
came. These emigrants, as has been 
intimated, sometimes found shelter in 
neighboring countries before coming to 
America. The Channel Islands, Jersey’ 
and Guernsey, were so filled with Protes- 
tant exiles, that they utterly destroyed 
the position which the Catholics had ob- 
tained. As many as fifty ministers of the 
reformed faith went to Jersey,{ whose 
area is less than that of Staten Island ; 
while migration to England and Switzer- 
land was in large bodies. After a short 
stay in the countries and islands near 
to France, they abandoned all hope of 
restoration to their native land, and began 
to find their way in larger or smaller 
groups to the wilds of America. 

When the Cabots, the Lefavours, the 
Beadles, the Valpys and Philip English 
had established themselves in Salem, they 
began to bring over their fellow country- 
men.§ English, whose real name was 
L’Anglois, became the owner of a large 
number of ships and a great deal of other 
property. He kept his accounts in 
French, and corresponded in that lan- 
guage with his relatives in Jersey. Fora 
long series of years he was in the habit 
of importing young men to be apprenticed 
as sailors, and young girls to be employed 
as domestic servants. They were all of 
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Huguenot ancestry; and their descend- 
ants to-day disclose their French origin 
in their personal appearance. Between 
the Connecticut River and Massachusetts 
Bay, young men of that line of ancestry 
are by no means rare, with large brown 
eyes, black hair and slender, graceful 
figures, which proclaim them Frenchmen 
in everything except speech; and yet 
their forefathers have been inhabitants of 
eastern Massachusetts ever since the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. In 
a little seaport near Salem there are to 
be found to-day at least fifty family names 
which are distinctly French; yet those 
who bear them have never suspected that 
they were of other than English descent. 

One instance will illustrate how the 
French were absorbed into the families 
of the English colonists, and came to 
bear English names. In a newspaper pub- 
lished in Boston on the nineteenth day 
of February, 1736, appeared the following 
obituary notice: “On the first instant, 
departed this life, at Providence, Mr. 
Gabriel Bernon, in the g2nd year of his 
age. He was a gentleman by birth and 
estate, born in Rochelle, in France ; and 
about fifty years ago he left his native 
country, and the greatest part of his es- 
tate, and, for the cause of true religion, 
fled into New England, where he has ever 
since continued, and behaved himself as 
a zealous Protestant professor. He was 
courteous, honest and kind, and died in 
great faith and hope in his Redeemer, 
and assurance of Salvation; and has left 
a good name among his acquaintances. 
He evidenced the power of Christianity 
in his great sufferings, by leaving his 
country and his great estate, that he 
might worship God according to his con- 
science. He has left three daughters 
which he had by his first wife (a French 
gentlewoman), one of which is the virtu- 
ous wife of the Hon. William Coddington, 
Esq.; three daughters and ason by a 
gentlewoman of New England, who be- 
haved to him as a virtuous woman and 
gave singular proof of a good wife ever 
till his death.” 

Those six girls undoubtedly married, — 
for old maids were not popular in “ old 
colony times;” and though the family 
name was lost, the genius of the Hugue- 
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nots was just as certainly transmitted to 
succeeding generations. 

How extended may have been this in- 
fluence flowing into our national life may 
be inferred from the fact that of the twen- 


ty-five thousand or more English who 


were to be found in New England toward 
the middle or latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, the descendants are 
reckoned by Mr. Fiske at fifteen millions.* 
To these few thousands of English, the 
Huguenots, as admitted by Palfrey, made 
an accession of one hundred and fifty 
families, — which means nearly a thousand 
persons, as families went then; but after 
this first flood had spent its strength, 
nearly every ship from London, accord- 
ing to Baird, for many years brought ad- 
ditions to those who had come in the 
mass.f ‘The exodus from France contin- 
ued, from 1666, for full fifty years ; and 
within that time at least a million French- 
men were expatriated, and those the 
flower of the nation.{ Many at first sought 
shelter in Holland; great numbers in 
every conceivable craft reached the shores 
of England, barely escaping starvation and 
shipwreck ;§ and, as we have seen, the 
neighboring islands of the English Chan- 
nel were crowded with them. It is not 
possible that less than four or five thou- 
sand came to dwell in New England. 

Even if. the numbers were smaller than 
is probable, we can heartily concur in Mr. 
Fiske’s opinion “of the population of 
France driven away and added to the 
Protestant population of northern Ger- 
many and England and America. The 
gain to these countries and the damage to 
France,” he says, “was far greater than 
the mere figures would imply; for in 
determining the character of a commu- 
nity, a hundred selected men and women 
are far more potent than a thousand men 
and women taken at random.”’ || 

That gain for New England is distinctly 
revealed in the development of Yankee 
enterprise along those very lines in which 
it was started by French emigrées. But 
these were also present in the requisite 
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numbers; and when the eye is once 
trained and the ear attuned to detect the 
names which indicate Huguenot ancestry, 
it is astonishing how frequently they re- 
veal themselves. If New Englanders are 
closely questioned concerning their gen- 
ealogy, there are very few who do not 
confess to some trace of French blood, 
though it be shght. ‘This is peculiarly 
true of the eastern half of Massachusetts. 
In the northern parts of Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Maine, the blond com- 
plexion and unusual stature of the Eng- 
lish still prevail. Yet that fact affects 
our position very little; for it was east- 
ern Massachusetts that was held in view 
by Hawthorne and the other American 
authors who have been referred to. 
After all, is it not Boston and its sur- 
roundings that largely give character to 
New England? Many of the inhabitants 
of the three northern states appear to 
be the unchanged Englishmen, as Motley 
describes them in the report of the 
Dutch Ambassador who saw the England 
of Elizabeth’s time. The English of 
that period certainly had the head tones 
and the Yankee twang which mark 
rural New England speech even to this 
day. 
When the Huguenots contributed their 
genial presence to our population, it was 
like the influx of a gladdening river into 
a thirsty land, carrying joy wherever it 
goes. At first, like all foreigners, they 
were reserved, and marriages were con- 
fined to their own nationality; but there 
is no instrumentality like our public 
schools for breaking down national or 
race prejudices,—and the second or 
third generation found alliances that made 


Americans of them all. How rapidly 
nationalities merge in this country is seen 
in a case that is not imaginary, of a young 
man whose father was a Frenchman and 
whose mother was an American of Eng- 
lish descent. His wife’s mother is an 
Irishwoman, and her father a German. 
Thus that marriage rolled four nationali- 
ties into one within two generations. But 
between the Huguenot and the Puritan 
there was no stream to bridge over. They 
had in their common Calvinism and love 
of freedom a bond of sympathy and union 
that brought them into harmony as soon 


as their tongues had learned to speaka © 


common language. 

It is evident that the absorption of the 
Huguenots would occur more rapidly and 
effectually after than before the Revolu- 
tionary war, and would manifest itself 
unmistakably during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, the time when the 


contrast between the New Englander and ° 


the Old Englander made so strong an 
impression on Hawthorne and Emerson. 
The result is so noteworthy that it is mar- 
vellous that we did not long ago recognize 
the method of the brewing of that race of 
men and the material which entered into 
it. There is a substance known to chem- 
istry as diastase, which is an active ele- 
ment in the germination of every seed, 
and which, on being sprinkled, never so 
sparingly, over a great mass of the brewer’s 
cloudy, pasty “ mash,” clears it instantly 
and leaves it a sweet, pure, transparent 
liquid. Such an office might the intro- 
duction of the Huguenot into New Eng- 
land seem to have performed, in dissipat- 
ing the heaviness and dogged prejudice 
of our insular kinsmen. 


HE ward was very quiet 
when the night-nurse 
went onduty. Through 
the three long windows 
the breeze came cool 
and soft from the lake 
across the intervening 
gardens; and over the sleeping waters 
stretched a shining track of light from 
the lately risen moon, looking to weary 
eyes like a path to that heaven for which 
yet more weary souls grew sick with 
yearning. In the fourteen white pallets 
there had been no change since the 
morning, save that in one cot in a 
screened recess by the window, which 
had then been vacant, there was now an 
occupant ; a dark head lay on the pillow, 
and a large and strong but now nerve- 
less hand moved restlessly to and fro 
over the snowy spread. 

“There’s one new case,” the day- 
nurse had said as she surrendered her 
charge ; “ but he’s not likely to trouble you 
much. He should by rights have been 
in the accident ward; but number eight 
there is very violent to-night ; and as this 
man’s only chance, if he has a chance at 
all, is quiet, they have put him here. It’s 
doubtful if he lives till morning; but if 
not, the doctor says he’ll probably sleep 
away. ‘There’s not much to do for him 
if he lives; and if he dies, and you want 
help, you’re to call on Rose Gray, the 
probationer in the next ward.” 

‘‘ What is it? who is he?” had whis- 
pered the on-coming nurse. She was 
out of her probation, had suffered much 
and seen much suffering, but she had not 
yet learned callousness in view of ap- 
proaching death. 

“« Shot-wound,” the other had returned. 
“He’s got no friends here. He’s a 
lumberman down from the shanties on a 
spree. There was a drunken row in 
some tavern down by the wharves, and 
somebody’s revolver came a little too 
handy. He’s struck in the lung, and the 
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ball’s in yet, but they can’t look for it till 
daylight — maybe there’ll be no need to 
look for it then. What brutes they are, 
those men in the shanties!’’ she ended, 
with a little shudder, half levity and half 
simulated horror. 

The smooth forehead of the night- 
nurse contracted in a frown, and a quiver 
stirred her lip. ‘ Good night” was all 
she said as she turned away. 

The lights were low, and the room was 
silent and cool, ‘The nurse went the 
round of her charges, mostly quiet now 
in that first repose which early darkness 
brings after a day of pain. She had as 
yet no essential duties to perform; but 
she gave drink to one, smoothed the pil- 
low of another, and laid a gentle hand on 
the aching head of a third. Then she 
studied the orders in the book that lay 
under the shaded drop-light on the table, 
where the added item read thus : — 

“Number eleven. Wound not to be 
touched. Medicine every second hour. 
Stimulant if needful.” 

She sighed as she recognized the hope- 
less meaning of the entry, and at last 
approached the bed where number eleven 
lay. He was not attractive to look on. 
His head was swathed in a wet bandage, 
and on his face the ghastly pallor of 
mortality struggled with the brown scorch 
of sun and wind. The face itself was of 
a low type, with scanty brow, and a 
mouth of coarse outline, which a rough 
growth of beard but half concealed. 
‘Toil and exposure, privation and dissipa- 
tion had set their stamp upon him. He 
did not look like one to whom virtue had 
been a necessity, or high thought as 
daily bread. 

Perhaps the nurse was given to reflec- 
tion. Perhaps her occupation had soft- 
ened her heart. She stood long looking 
thoughtfully down, in the dim light, on 
the helpless form before her. Where 
were now the strength and the subtlety 
bespoken by the massive, powerful frame 
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and the sinewy hand? A moment’s 
anger and a bit of lead had sufficed to 
banish both. She pondered life’s con- 
trasts. For little Rose Gray, the pro- 
bationer in the next ward, who was to 
help her watch this man’s last moments 
and to close his eyes on all earth held 
either of pain or bliss —to Rose Gray, 
whose heart was pulsing fast over the 
sweet words of a lover’s letter that lay 
warm above it, the past was unstained, 
the present bright, and the future full, ah 
how full! of love and hope. For this 
man the page of the past—a dark record, 
in all likelihood — was folded down; on 
the one now open the writing told but of 
agony. What on the next one would the 
inscription be ? 

He was not wholly unconscious, for as 
she lifted his head and administered the 
first of those remedies which her ac- 
customed eyes saw could be of no avail, 
his closed eyelids quivered and his lips 
moved. She thought he was going to 
address her, but the words when they 
came were wandering. ‘“ That ain’t 
liquor — tastes like what mother used to 
take for her headache— when I was a 
boy in the country.” 

She set down the glass. The man’s 
words had struck the chords of her own 
memory. She wondered among what 
scenes of the past his was now straying. 
He was country bred. In what peaceful 
place had his youth, scarcely yet past, 
been spent? Had his senses, now dulled 
to all surroundings, gone back to some 
secluded spot where, in the shelter of a 
stately hill or in the shadow of the pine 
wood, stood the lowly home where he was 
born? Did he feel the touch of his 
mother’s hand give back the glance of 
tender eyes, or hear the murmur of baby 
voices that perhaps had called him 
father? Or was he yet at work in the 
recesses of the forest among the ringing 
of the axes and the shouts of comrades, 
or watching the course of the felled mon- 
archs of the woods down the foaming 
streams of spring? All alike over now: 
of the bygone innocence of infancy, of 
the sturdy labor of manhood, of gifts 
given and probably misused, of life 
spent, of love wasted, the wreck lay 
here; the mind gone, the hand power- 


less, the breath faint— doomed to die 
before morning, in the city hospital, 
friendless and uncared for save by her to 
whom he was but number eleven — his 
very name unknown. 


He lay very quiet, and as the hours 
wore on and the nurse, in the intervals of 
her care for those others to whom also it 
was due, came again and again to his bed- 
side and caught among his incoherent 
whispers an occasional word that told how 
he, incommon with all the rest of human- 
kind, had been no stranger to the gentlest 
of emotions, she felt her heart grow full 
to overflow with compassion. If he had 
sinned she knew it not; but the anguish 
which claimed only tender pity lived be- 
fore her. She listened, she whispered 
words of hope and courage, though 
knowing that she spoke to almost sense- 
less ears; she bathed the brow and 


chafed the restless hands; and hot tears: 


stung her eyes when once the words broke 
from him, clear and distinct: ‘“ Bella? 
Well, who denies it? Bella Lansing, the 
prettiest, best girl in either — ”’ 

He stopped, but he had betrayed that 
life had held for him also its one ro- 
mance. Why not? What husk so rough, 
stripped off and cast aside dishonored, 
but once held the bud of promise or the 
ripened grain? What life so seared, so 
masked by man’s misuse or God's dis- 
pleasure, but once enclosed all sweetest 
possibilities ? 

Suddenly he opened his eyes and 
gazed at her; eyes, hollow indeed, but so 
dark and deep and bright as to transfig- 
ure the face in which they burned. But 
the brightness was that of fever; and the 
look of seeming recognition with which 
he regarded her was that of delirium, for 
she knew that he had never looked on 
her before. 

“Ts Bella coming?” he asked eagerly. 
“Will she come? ”’ 

“She is coming,” the nurse answered 
quietly. ‘She will soon be here.”’ She 
knew her vocation too well to casta 
doubt on what he seemed to desire. 

“Seems like I know you,” he said, 
looking at her fixedly. ‘You're not 
Bella ; but — ain’t I seen you where she 
lived? Be you from Saginaw?” 


—— 
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He appeared to forget the question 
even as he asked it, and with closed eyes 
drifted away again into his own thoughts. 
But not so passed the emotions his words 
had wakened. The nurse trembled and 
grew pale as she regarded him with a 
new and painful interest. Saginaw! She 
had never seen the place, but the name 
recalled to her the tragedy of her own 
life, the shadow that had fallen and 
blotted out the sun for her forever. For 
she too had her memories. Beyond the 
shadow she could go back from her life 
in the darkened ward, the crowded 
street and her own lonely room, to days 
of joyous youth that had been dyed in 
rainbow hues of expectation, soothed with 
loving tones and lit with smiles; to 
mornings of gay toil, when young limbs 
knew no fatigue and young hearts no 
forecasting care; to hours of twilight 
when, in the shadow of the vine-grown 
porch or in the glimmer of the winter 
fire, young voices whispered the dear story 
ever old and ever new; to orchards where 
the breezes shook the blossoms down in 
silver snow and golden fruit was garnered ; 
to the ripple of cool streams and wood- 
land paths of softly-scented shade; to 
the proud possession of a happy home of 
wedded peace, to love’s fulfilment and 
the joy of expectant motherhood ; to 
days of cheerful labor and cherished 
hope of all that the coming months and 
years would bring. On the hither side 
of the cloud were the failure of the har- 
vest, the approach of want, the separa- 
tion —“ only for a little while, dear!” — 
that his strength might earn her comfort ; 
some written words of bright encourage- 
ment; then a blank of waiting ; then the 
letter, weeks old when she received it, 
that told her that life had ended for him 
she waited for — crushed out, no one well 
knew how, in the spring treshet among 
the falling timbers in the forest. Then 
came the recollection of a time when she 
scarcely knew if she were in earth or 
hell; then of looking for an hour into 
baby eyes that would never answer 
back her own, of kissing little fingers 
that grew cold beneath her lips — and 
then of a merciful oblivion, out of which 
she had awakened to what her life was 
now. 
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“What brutes they are, all those men 
in the shanties!” her fellow tender of 
the sick had said. 


The early watches were over, and mid- 
night past; through the weary hours she 
had given faithful attendance, looking for 
some sign either of hope or deeper 
danger, but there had come no change. 
He lay very quiet ; neither her own move- 
ments nor the sighs of fellow-sufferers 
had appeared to disturb him, though the 
labored breath, the never-ceasing mur- 
mur and the restless motion of his fingers 
showed him ever conscious of pain. But 
at length, when the sound of the slow, 
small hours had gone by,— those hours 
when time drags heaviest and life beats 
lowest, when hope wanes most swiftly 
and death most often comes, — she heard 
a call. Not her own name. Far less 
startling would have been such on his 
lips than that which she had thought, 
save by the few nearest to her heart and 
who knew her story, never to have heard 
spoken in this world again. And yet 
this man spoke it. 

“Steve ! Steve Corvin!” he called out 
loud and hastily, as if in fright. 

She hurried to him, trembling. The 
screen concealed him from view, and 
none other than herself heard the cry. 
The horror of delirium was strong upon 
him, and with the self-command that 
was now the habit of her life, she knelt 
down beside him, endeavoring to calm 
him, while fear and wonder struggled in 
her breast. 

“Look at that!” he cried wildly, 
gazing upward. ‘“ How do they know 
anything about Steve Corvin here? It’s 
so long ago I thought it was forgotten — 
and there they’ve got it all pictured out 
on the wall!” 

Her heart stood still. Long ago? Yes, 
so long ago that she had believed the 
secret buried forever from her knowledge. 

“ What is it?” she asked, following the 
stare of his dark eyes-to a spot high up 
on the whitewashed wall. 

“What is it?” I thought no one 
knew but me. Don’t you see it there — 
pictured out — for every one to look at?” 

“Yes, I see it,” she answered, trying 
to speak calmly. I see it, but I don’t 
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understand it. You must tell me what it 
means.” 

“ Why, anybody could tell that!” he 
exclaimed fiercely. ‘ ‘That’s Steve there 
on the logs, and that’s me under the 
bank with the pole. Wait a minute, and 
you'll see the jam break and the logs go 
over. ‘There, look! God, what a splash 
and roar! Ha! I told you you’d never 
git to the bank! What business had a 
greenhorn like you to try? Oh, yes, I 
could reach you if I wanted — but I 
guess you'll wait, for all me! How does 
it feel? Cold, is it?— Oh, God !—the 
logs !— he’s under — 

He stopped, trembling and breathless. 
She knelt transfixed, her lifted eyes be- 
holding in imagination on the white wall 
the terrible scene he saw. 

“Why do they put it there?” he 
resumed. “I’ve always been feared as 
I’d have to tell some one. ‘They say 
murderers always have to, don’t they? 
But why should they put it there for all 
the world to see ?”’ 

“Tell me,” she said, with sudden 
strange inspiration, her whole soul ab- 
sorbed in the one desire to know. “Tell 
me, and then no one else need knowit, 
and I will take the picture down.” 

“ Honest?” he: asked, with a quick 
look of cunning. ‘“ Well, as soon you as 
another, so long as it’s only one.” He 
lay still a few moments. When he spoke 
again it was more slowly and feebly. ‘It 
wasn’t my fault as he went on the jam— 
‘twas his own foolhardiness—a green 
hand like him to try! But I saw the 
logs shake, and maybe he could ’a’ got to 
the bank if I’d warned him — and when 
he was in the water and yelled I 
never let on I heard him—and then 
the current sucked him down — and then 
the log rolled over and struck him. 
Don’t you see it all? Take it down — 
take it down!” He made a useless 
effort to rise, and sank back exhausted, 
his terrified gaze still fixed upon the wall. 

She had not screamed nor started up ; 
she had only shuddered a little, and drawn 
back a little, her wide eyes fastened on 
the face of the dying man. She had 
learned the dreadful truth. Few and 
disjointed as his words had been, they 
had painted it to her mental vision 


as clearly as avenging conscience had 
painted it for him on the blank wall. 
One point of doubt remained ; should she 
dare to solve it? 

“Tell me, why did you do it? What 
had he done to hurt you?” 

“ Must I tell that? Can’t you take it 
down without that?” 

“Yes — tell me that quick — and then 
I will take it down.” She spoke rapidly, 
for his voice was weaker, and increasing 
pallor told her that frenzy was over and 
exhaustion coming on. 

“But don’t you tell,” he said slowly. 
“T thought —I found after I was wrong, 
but I thought Bella liked him — she said 
he had such eyes and ways — she made 
me mad. I told her he had a wife — 
and she said I was a fool, and she didn’t 
care; but I thought there was no telling 
— and he was better out of the way, any- 
how. ‘There, that’s all— that’s all there 
is to it— don’t ask me any more — don’t 
ask me any more — I won't tell.” 

He closed his eyes, and made a feeble 
attempt to turn his face from her; his 
eyelids quivered and his lips grew white ; 
he had fainted away. 


The night was waning. Before the 
advancing forces of the day the dark- 
ness was falling back in unwilling retreat. 

Another victory was nearly won. He 
whose warfare is waged in silence, whose 
weapons are invincible and who knows 
no mercy, had sent forth his last com- 
mand. Life’s keepers waited but the 
final signal to deliver up their trust. 

But of one contest the issue yet hung 
doubtful. In the woman’s heart the tide 
of battle yet ebbed and flowed uncertain. 
She had pitied him. Her eyes had 
looked divine compassion into the eyes 
that had witnessed unheeding that piteous 
struggle for life; her hands had pressed 
the hand that had been held back from 
giving succor; her lips had whispered 
consolation in the ears that had been 
deaf to that last prayer for aid. O 
memory of the dead, the lost! O hor- 
ror of the living present! What had she 
done? And what remained to do? 

In one sense, nothing. For him all 
that could be done on earth was hence- 
forth vain. As surely as the dawn was 
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breaking before her eyes over the eastern 
sky, so surely would that dawn break for 
him on another scene than this. No 
need more to moisten the parched mouth 
that was almost past life’s fever; no need 
more to bind the brow that would never 
more feel pain. ‘These were easy. As 
she knelt before him, heedless of time, 
forgetful of all else in the fierce struggle 
with self, she recognized how easy were 
any offices her hand could render beside 
the one thing left her — to forgive. 

Forgive? ‘The thought was a mockery. 
Did not the strong life blotted out in the 
prime of manhood, the blighted life that 
must be her own while she drew breath, 
the little life whose bud of promise had 
never been permitted to bloom to per- 
fect flower, —did not all cry out against 
the possibility of pardon? ‘“ Forgive us 
our trespasses,’’ “who trespass against 
us /’’ Ay, but the infinite wrong done unto 
others / 

The night waned faster. Over the 
broadening east the white gleam spread. 
And still more plainly visible was the 
approach of death; more faintly flut- 
tered the failing breath ; with swifter steps 
came on the eternal sleep. 

When for the second time he opened 
his eyes and looked at her she saw the 
final change. ‘The brightness now had 
died away, the false strength of fever had 
departed ; there remained but weariness 
and weakness and a gaze of dim beseech- 
ing. He glanced around with evident 
comprehension of what he saw. 

“I know where I am,’ he said quietly. 
“I’ve been in such places before now. 
You’re the nurse, I suppose? ”’ 

He fixed his eyes on her face. She 
strove hard not to shrink and shudder. 
am Steve Corvin’s widow!” her heart 
cried out, but no earthly ears heard the 
cry. She bowed assent to his inquiry, 
and extended her hand to the glass that 
stood beside him. He made a weak 
gesture of refusal. 

“Never mind,” he said more faintly 
still, “that’s all over now; this is the end, 
I guess — you needn’t be afeared to tell 
me so—’’ and he tried to smile as he 
put forth to her his pallid hand. For a 
moment of awful self-struggle she stood 
irresolute, and he repeated his words. 
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“This is the end, ain’t it?’’ he whispered, 
with his fingers still lifted toward her. 

The end? Ah, God! was it the end? 
As she looked on him the flood-gates of 
pity opened and the rushing tide blotted 
out the memory of self and wrong. She 
clasped in her warm hand the quivering 
fingers, and bowed her face upon them 
that he might not see her tears. 

“Why, you’ve no need to cry,” he said. 
“It’s the natural end of such as me. I 
remember it all now,’’ he went on. “I’ve 
got it at last. I always kind o’ looked 
for this—and now it’s come. Well — 
I was never much of a coward, I 
believe; it would be late now to 
begin to be afeared—” There was 
another pause as his breath failed. “I 
don’t know,” he whispered, “ if — if 
I’ve been a worse man than—a great 
many. I’ve not—not been as bad —as 
some — make out—not quite so bad as — 
as I might ; but —there’s one thing —.”’ 
His eyes closed, and she thought the end 
was come. In the silence she heard the 
chirp of an awakening bird outside. Once 
more he opened his eyes and fixed them 
on her. “There’s one thing — one — 
heavy on my—mind,” he whispered. 
“Did you—ever—love a man? Was 
you — ever — married?”’ 

In breathless awe she bowed her head, 
but she had no strength to speak. 

“Well—I—I killed a man once— 
leastways, I let him die —and he had a 
wife that —that loved him. Maybe it'll 
make no difference where — where I’m 
going ; but it would make it easier if — if 
I could think that— that she would for- 
give me —if she knew. Do you think — 
do you think—” 

She put her arm beneath his head 
and drew it to her breast. “ Yes,’’ she 
whispered, “I think —I am. sure she 
would forgive —she has forgiven you as 
she hopes to be forgiven.” 

She knew not if he heard her. His 
head fell heavy on her arm, and the 
fingers which she held shivered a moment 
and then grew still. She laid her other 
hand upon his eyes, and as she raised 
her own in silent prayer to’ the eastern 
heavens, there rose upon her sight through 
the mist of her tears the glory of the 
morning star. 
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“Gone, is he?’’ said the day-nurse 
two hours afterward. “ Well, it’s only 
what I expected —it was a_ hopeless 
case. Alone with him, were you? Did 
you have no help?” 

“T had all the help I needed,” she 


replied. She spoke quietly, and looked 
straight forward as she spoke. 
“ He died quiet and unconscious, then? 
There was no struggle, was there ?”’ 
“None—to speak of,” said Steve 
Corvin’s wife. 


AN 


OLD NEW ENGLAND HYMN-BOOK. 


By Helen Marshall North. 


N the book-racks of an 
old New England meet- 
ing-house we find the 
fresh modern hymn and 
tune books; but tucked 
in by their decorous 

. i sides one occasionally 

sees the old “ Watts and Select,” which 

has been in good and regular standing so 
long that its friends hesitate to excom- 
municate it. 

This same old “Watts and Select” 
was used within the memory of one little 
girl not so many decades ago, and was 
her one recreation in the old church, on 
a Sabbath morning, after she had carefully 
regarded all the bonnets and shawls of 
the congregation in the hope of finding a 
new one ; had ascertained that each fam- 
ily was in its proper place and that the 
particular rosy-cheeked friend whom she 
met but once in the week was on hand 
and that hence a little diversion might 
be expected; and had counted all the 
knot-holes with which some thrifty builder 
had decorated the walls. 

When the minister was well started on 
his way through “ firstly,’’ “secondly ” and 
so on up to “tenthly,” from which 
he made an apparently abrupt back- 
ward march to something that sounded 
like, “In view of this subject, Friday, 
March first, second” and so on, but which 
later intelligence discovered to be, “I 
remark first, second’ and so on,— 
then this little girl was allowed to slip 
down to a seat on the long footstool and 
study her good friend, the hymn-book. 
The kind mother-hand, in an especially 
shiny dark green kid glove, occasionally 
reached down to smooth the forehead of 


the young hymn-reader, and the little girl 
loved to fondle that dear hand, which was 
small, too, and the pleasant dark green, 
glossy glove. ‘The big brother with mis- 
chievous eyes was securely stationed be- 
tween the parents, out of harm’s way, and 
the sermon went on and on and on, as 
the little girl turned the leaves. 

The old book was particularly fat, burst- 
ing with interesting things and with many 
mysteries, too, which could not be fath- 
omed by the child. ‘The treasures were 
arranged in groups : first the Psalms ; then, 
Books First, Second and Third; then 
the Select; and lastly, the “ Occasional 
Pieces,’”’ whose real meaning was one of 
the little girl’s unsolved mysteries. It 
was as exciting as a play to guess from 
which one of these groups the minister 
would make a selection; and she won- 
dered much at the mental strength which 
enabled the good man to choose in the 
midst of such an embarrassment of inter- 
esting things. And how did he know what 
verses to omit ? — for it was then the fashion 
to omit something fomahymn. And how 
interesting it all was when she was old 
enough to find, with her plump little fin- 
gers, Book Second, Hymn 167, or Select 
Hymn 95, or Psalm 99, second part. 
Somehow, the Occasional Pieces were 
never chosen, —-and they so full of mys- 
teries! ‘There were some after which 
one read, “Anc. Lyre;’’ and the little 
girl had never heard of a lyre or an anc. 
A great many were marked “ Ibid,”— and 
that meant no more to her than did the 
“‘Anc. Lyre.” 

Another mystery was the little groups 
of initials which preceded each hymn or 
psalm. Sometimes it was “L. P. M.,” or 
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“H. M.,” or “S. M.,” or, more frequently, 
“C. M.” and “L. M.” And sometimes, 
when no initials were found, there were 
some even more perplexing figures, that 
seemed to mean nothing at all, such as, 
“8's, 7’s and 4’s;” “7’s and 6’s,” or 
7’s”’ alone. 

The little girl grew very weary trying 
to solve this particular mystery ; but she 
intended to work it out by herself, and 
would not permit herself to ask an older 
person’s assistance. 

“Pause the First” and “ Pause the 
Second,’’ interpolated in the midst of a 
hymn of sixteen verses, appeared to give 
the singers a chance to rest, should the 
minister ever let his imagination run riot 
in one of these selections ;' but the little 
girl could not discover that he really ever 
did make use of one of these portentous 
hymns, though she watched very closely 
and with eager anticipation. The Sunday 
when she stayed at home with the measles, 
and that other when a great freshet washed 
away the bridge so that none of the family 
went to church, had an added wretched- 
ness because of her fear that an Occa- 
sional Piece or a Pause Psalm might be 
sung. 

In several hymns there were bracketed 
verses, though the little girl did not sc 
name them at the time; and she solved 
this mystery by supposing that the writer 
of these hymns considered the verses so 
treated as of less value than the others 
and always to be omitted by the choir. 
Then she wondered why, since he con- 
sidered them inferior, he should have used 
them at all. 

In addition to all these marks and signs 
and other mysteries, many of the hymns 
fairly bristled with tiny letters, usually set 
at the left of a line ; and sometimes there 
was one or even more at the beginning 
of a line, thus : — 

@ Hark! the Eternal rends the sky; 

A mighty voice before him goes, — 
6 A voice of music to his friends, 
u But threatening thunder to his foes. 

Not till many years later, when she 
had learned to read the long words in 
the preface, did the little girl discover 
that the careful compiler of the hymn- 
book had devised a “ key of expression”’ 
for the use of choirs, and that “b” 


indicated “quick and soft;” “d,” 
“variously distinctive ;’’ (but both of 
these words in such connection con- 
tinued a long mystery) ; “ss,” “quick and 
loud ;”’ “u,” “very quick ;” and so on. 
She felt quite sure that, had she written 
the hymn-book, every line would have 
been marked “ u.” 

And then she wondered at the superior 
ability of a choir that could change so 
rapidly from “ variously distinctive,’’ for 
example, whatever it might mean, to 
“quick and soft,” or from very loud 
to “variously distinctive,’’ without ever 
making a mistake or losing their places. 
But the choir, perched under the roof, 
with the long, thin tune-books and the 
thick, fat hymn-books, and the long veils 
and graceful, considered motions and 
general dignity of demeanor, was a 
wonderful company, always to be gazed 
on with admiring reverence. 

Another subject for Sunday morning 
musings over “ Watts and Select” was 
the curious arrangement of some of the 
H. M. and P. M. hymns in this fashion :— 


“© let my feet Nor rove nor seek 
Ne’er run astray, The crooked way.” 
and, 
** Awakes his wrath As tions roar 
Without delay And tear the prey.” 
“ He is a friend Divinely kind, 
And brother too, Divinely true.” 


In this latter instance, and in many 
others, one could read across as well as 
up and down, and the variety afforded 
not a little diversion to the little girl 
when the minister was prolonging his 
sermon indefinitely and when the dark 
green kid glove had become absorbed in 
the argument and forgot to administer 
love pats. 

It was a little difficult to read the 
“ Psalms,” which abounded in long names 
and were not easy to understand, even 
when you could pronounce the words. 
Some of these psalms had twenty-five 
and even more verses, and the one hun- 
dred and nineteenth was a perfect wil- 
derness of metres and signs, pauses and 
divisions into parts,—and there were 
many marked “The same.” The subject- 
matter, so far as the little girl could com- 
prehend it, was rather frightful than 
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otherwise. There was much about “ the 
sons of Adam ;” and “ Ye sons of Adam, 
vain and young,” had a decidedly personal 
flavor. “Ye tribes of Adam, join,” evi- 
dently referred to another family, — that 
is, the family of “Adam Join.” ‘The 
little girl took a fearful pleasure in read- 
ing and re-reading such verses as 
these : — 


“ Now Satan comes with dreadful roar 
And threatens to destroy, 
He worries whom he can’t devour 
With a malicious joy.” 
* * * * * 


“Tempests of angry fire shall roll 
To blast the rebel worm.” 
* * * * * 


“ Awake and mourn, ye heirs of hell, 
See how the pit gapes wide for you.” 
* * * * * 


“ Justice has built a dismal hell 
And laid her stores of vengeance there.” 
* * * * * 


“ Eternal plagues and heavy chains, 
Tormenting racks and fiery coals, 
And darts t’ inflict immortal pains.” 


But the guiltiest and wickedest of all 
to the misguided fancy of the little girl, 
was in the “Select,’’ and began with 
what seemed to her a profane joviality 
which greatly interested her: — 


“ Come on, my partners in distress, 
Companions through this wilderness.” 


She could not comprehend the glory 
of that beatific vision of Wesley which 
forms the subject of the hymn, and in 
some way connected the all-around in- 
vitation apparently conveyed in these 
opening lines with a very vivid picture of 
Pharaoh and his host being drowned in 
the Red Sea, as seen in the illustrated 
family Bible, in which some very broad- 
faced, hideous men with flying locks 
seemed to be beckoning to their com- 
panions on shore to come on and share 
their misery. 

There was something in the old book 
about monsters of the deep lashing their 
tails and roaring; and a very great deal 
about death and hell and the devil, be- 
sides the stray lines already quoted. The 
little girl soon came to understand that 
such as she could not belong with the 
saints, and that she must therefore be 
classed with the vile and guilty wretches 


of Dr. Watts, whose authority she had no 
reason to question. ‘here seemed little 
doubt that she was doomed to something 
very dreadful, and that all the pleasures 
that she most enjoyed must be considered 
“vain shows.’”’ She therefore privately 
decided that, since death and hell and 
torment were foreordained as the portion 
of guilty worms, and since “ sons of Adam, 
vain and young,” were under an all-em- 
bracing ban, she might as well take her 
pleasures as she went along. And it was 
at about this time that she began a sys- 
tematic but not long continued course of 
disobedience to the commands of the 
owner of the green kid gloves, especially 
in the matter of running away from home 
to visit a forbidden, naughty, but very 
fascinating little girl of her own age. 
Very mysterious and “ fetching”’ was 
that hymn in the “Select,’’ beginning, 
“ Vital spark of heavenly flame.” “ Vital 


spark’ sounded lovely and fascinating to’ 


her for some reason ; and though she was 
far enough from understanding its real 
meaning, she still had a true instinct con- 
cerning its spiritual significance, which 
she could not have expressed in words of 
her own. 

[am quite aware that it would have 
been far more to the credit of the little 
girl, had she preferred the mild and 
peaceable hymns; but these appealed 
less forcibly to her imagination, which 
was ever eager for stimulus. There was, 
however, a pretty verse about the Rose 
of Sharon and the Lily of the Valley, 
which pleased her fancy; and another 
verse, bracketed, but good, beginning, 


“ White lilies all around appear, 
And each his glory shows.” 


One more diversion found in the 
“Watts and Select’’ was in the index. 
Here the lines were short, very short, and 
had a curious fashion of stopping in 
curious places and leaving one to imagine 
the endings; as for instance: “ Long 
have I sat:”’ “ Look down, O ;” “ Majes- 
tic sweet “O'what a gl. sight;” “ By 
whom was;” “Come all;” and “Ere 
the blue.” The study of these lines taxed 
her imagination considerably, and she 
often drew on the Nursery Rhymes to fill 
out these fragmentary verses, and so all 
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the more enjoyed the leaves of the old 
hymn-book. 
_ Directly in front of the pew occupied 


by the little girl with her father and 


mother and mischievous brother, there 
sat a good old deacon, whose hair 
had a nice little curl at the ends. He 
wore spectacles, and always took down 
the text and many notes of those appall- 
ing sermons, with a very stubby pencil 
which never seemed to wear out, on some 
very dark blue note paper with wide lines. 
He was superintendent of the Sunday 
school, and gave out hymns from the 


. “Watts and Select” to the boys and 


girls; but the boys and girls never sang 
them, only looked over while the grown 
people led the exercise. But because of 
the blue paper and the notes and the 
authority which this good man had ac- 
quired, doubtless from the minister him- 
self, the little girl had a deep feeling 
of reverence for the good deacon, 
mingled with as much affection as she 
dared feel for a man who could take notes 
of the sermon,. partly because, on a week- 
day, the deacon often gave her long and 
curly shavings to play with from his shop ; 
while as for the minister, she always ran 
out of the house when she saw him com- 
ing, and felt more of a son of Adam than 
ever. The curly locks of the deacon 
always suggested curly shavings, and she 
somehow fancied that their waviness was 
produced in the little red shop by a 
process similar to that which gave a curl 
to the shavings on which she doted. 
To-day, looking at the old hymn-book, 
the grown-up little girl finds an interesting 
study in the explanatory preface of “ The 
Psalms, Hymns and Spiritual Songs of 
the Rev. Isaac Watts, D. D., to which are 
added Select Hymns from other authors 
and directions for musical expression.” 
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The editor states that the present edition 
is especially enriched with hymns which 
relate to the life and glory of Christ, the 
alarming condition of the unconverted, 
the feelings of the convicted and penitent 

. to times and seasons, more particu- 
larly the solemn periods of sickness and 
death, eternity and judgment.” He also 
adds that “ the great defect of our public. 
psalmody in general is the want of 
expression. ... That performance of 
psalmody, and that only, is entitled to be 
called good, in which the movement, 
quantity and the tone of voice are well 
adapted to the general subject, and so 
varied as justly to express the different 
thoughts, sentiments and passions. ‘This, 
it isconfessed, isan attainment of no small 
difficulty. . . . To assist singers in this 
essential but neglected part of good 
psalmody, no method appears more eligi- 
ble than that of so marking the psalms 
and hymns by means of certain symbols, as 
to. indicate . the requisite variations 
of movement, quantity and tone of voice. 
... Lhe Pathetic in general .. . re- 
quires the slow and soft; the Grand 
requires slow and loud; the Beautiful, 
the quick and soft; . . . the short dash, 
after any other symbol, denotes the pas- 
sage to be in all respects common, 7. ¢., 
to be sung without any particular expres- 
sion.” 

But there is not a word of explana- 
tion about the “ variously distinctive.” 

One could scarcely find a greater con- 
trast than is presented by the old hymn- 
book and the gospel songs of to-day. 
Doubtless the latter would have been 
regarded as greatly lacking in strong, ~ 
doctrinal flavor, in the days of the singing 
of the “ Watts and Select,” and as condu- 
ciye to but a flabby and effeminate type 
of Christianity. 
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H. H. RICHARDSON AND HIS WORK. 


, By Ldward Hale. 


Illustrated chiefly from drawings by E. Lidon Deane, by courtesy of the “American Architect.” 


ing the library, which was still used 
for office purposes in connection 
with the added rooms; later this 
| addition in turn was lengthened r 
and a new library built at the further 
2 end; finally the space thus en- 
| closed between the new library, the 
1 long bending arm of the draughting- 
oi rooms and the original house was & 
| roofed and made part of the office. 
Outside, the low, flat-roofed build- 


ing was absolutely plain. ‘The in- 
R. RICHARDSON’S Brookline terior, except the library, was equally 
M office had a peculiar interest and simple; but the walls were so covered 


charm. ‘The building itself was with photographs and drawings, the out- 
unique. Originally, on removing from New look through the ample windows, across 
York to Brookline, Mr. Richardson had the lawn to the trees and shrubbery be- 
taken for his work first one roomand then yond, was so beautiful, that one almost 
a second of the dwelling-house itself; but forgot how strictly practical the plan and 


as more space was needed an ad- a. 
nae SS | phe dition was made on the south side 7 


“OUTSIDE, THE LOW, FLAT-ROOFED BUILDING WAS 
ABSOLUTELY PLAIN.” 
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construction were. A _ corridor wide 
enough to allow room for passageway 
along the drawing-tables which lined the 
wall at the right, opened on the left into a 
succession of alcoves, each with its sepa- 
rate window and drawing-table. ‘There 
were eight or nine of these alcoves. At 
the angle in the corridor, half way down 


between the supports of the roof was re- 
moved, and the corridor and the newly 
enclosed room thus thrown together. 

The new library was the only exception 
to the general plainness. Its brick walls 
from without were as bare as the rest of 
the exterior, but its interior had been 
given freely the decoration which was so 


HENRY HOBSON RICHARDSON, 


its length, was a large draughting-room, 
and at the very end, opposite the library, 
another, still larger. At first the corridor 
windows on the right opened on a sort 
of court at the back of the house and 
office ; but when, later, this space was 
in large part enclosed, the corridor wall 


noticeably lacking in the other rooms of 
the office. ‘To describe it in any detail 
would hardly give to any one who had not 
seen it a just idea of its general appear- 
ance. The great fireplace with its fur- 
nishings of wrought iron, the enormous 
table, the deep-seated chairs and couches, 
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MR. RICHARDSON’'S 
SANCTUM. 


the shelves of photographs and _ richly 
bound books, the hanging lamps and the 
vases and the fragments of glass work or 
mosaic, and all the other bric-a-brac on 
walls or table, each with its special inter- 
est and beauty, and some doubly precious 
by association with maker or giver, — all 
these of course went to make the room 
what it was; and yet one might sit there 
for a while without especially noticing any 
one of them. It was a room dignified in 
its proportions, splendidly rich in furnish- 
ing and decoration; but what most im- 
pressed one was the restfulness, the thor- 
ough comfort of it all. The beauty was of 
the sort that grew upon one continually, 
and which those felt most who had known 
it longest. 

This library was Mr. Richardson’s 
sanctum ; but it was a sanctum to which 
he gave hearty welcome to all who 
worked with him. Dividing lines here 


were vaguely and dimly drawn. Mr. 
Richardson's own work was done, now in 
the library, now in the house, sometimes 
in one or the other of the large draughting- 
rooms, Or again in one of the alcoves. 
The men in the office used respectfully 
but freely the library, and on occasion 
invaded the house itself, the old library 
and even the dining-room with their 
drawing-boards. The life of the house 
overflowed continually through the office, 
bringing always good cheer, and some- 
times a sympathy and interest the grace 
and helpfulness of which are among the 
happiest, most grateful memories of those 
who knew them. 

Mr. Richardson had removed to Brook- 
line at a time when he was just beginning 
thoroughly to appreciate and systemati- 
cally to follow the architectural style 
which he was to make so peculiarly his 
own. Before this he had erected a 
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number of buildings, among them 
the Brattle Square Church in Boston, 
the Episcopal Church.in West Med- 
ford, the High School in Worcester, 
and the several Springfield buildings, 
—the Church of the Unity, the Court 
House, the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road offices, the Agawam Bank and 
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RICHARDSON’S SKETCH FOR THE TOWER 
OF THE CHURCH OF THE UNITY, 
SPRINGFIELD. 


the North Church. All 
of them were more or 
less creditable to his 
thorough education 
and discipline, some 
were of marked and 
lasting distinction, and 
no single feature of 
his later work sur- 
passed the noble 
beauty of the tower 
of the Brattle Square 
Church. But in these 
different structures a 
number of different 
styles had been fol- 
lowed, and no evident 
preference for any had 
been shown. Some 
hint at such a prefer- 
ence is found in the 
Brattle Square Church 
and the Springfield 
Court House, but it 
is uncertain; and the 

design of the North 


Church in Springfield 
See is significant chiefly 


ee 
as we can see it in 


iii relation to what fol- 
TOWER OF owed. _In general the 
BAPTIST CHURCH, BOSTON, buildings of this 
earlier period were experimental. 

With the building of ‘Trinity Church in 
Boston, however, a choice was defined and 
confirmed, and from this time on there was a 
steady, consistent development along a single 
line. ‘To see how consistent it was, one had 
only to look at the drawings and photographs 
on the walls of the Brookline office. At the 
first glance it was confused enough, this col- 
lection of plans and elevations and perspec- 


tives, of photographs of old buildings and 


photographs of new ones, covering and 
crowding every available space, with no ar- 
rangement or order beyond what the taste of 
the occupants of the various rooms directed, 
or the size of the larger drawings made neces- 
sary. But it was a harmonious confusion in 
which a single style so predominated as to 
give to the whole a unity seldom found in such 
collections. ‘There were of course photo- 
graphs of Gothic work, of Renaissance work ; 
some of the best designs of modern English 
and American architects, in various styles, 
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were represented ; there were here and 
there drawings and photographs of the 
earlier, indeterminate work of Mr. Rich- 
ardson himself; but the greater number 
of the drawings and photographs were 
of examples of Romanesque architec- 
ture, more especially the Romanesque of 
southern France. Old and new, ancient 
churches and modern warehouses hung 
side by side; but there was no incon- 
gruity in such contact, no question of 
the kinship between the old and the 
new: the sturdiness, dignity, 
intelligence, beauty, of the 
ancient work found worthy 
expression in the nineteenth 
century structures. 

For it was not in any su- 
perficial or servile way that 
Mr. Richardson, having once 
proved to his satisfaction the 
possibilities of this style, from 
that time on held to it. Such 
a man could not use such a 
style as a mere imitator. The 
style had force, dignity, rea- 
sonableness, and he was prov- 
ing it to be elastic; and it 
was living, the instrument of 
men who in their time had 
also been not imitators, but 
originators, creators, taking 
indeed old forms, but using 
them with intelligence and 
growing skill, in solving their 
own new problems. It was 
not to reproduce certain me- 
dizeval forms which happened 
to please him that Mr. Rich- 
ardson worked; but, sym- 
pathizing with those qualities 
in construction and artistic ex- 
pression which he found in Romanesque 
architecture, he handled his forms and 
materials with the same virile, living in- 
terest with which those who had first 
used them planned and built, and with 
the same eager endeavor which they had 
shown to meet the needs of the time in 
which he worked. The result was, not 
only that what he produced was, in the 
largest sense, original, creative and not imi- 
tative, but that it showed a steady growth, 
attaining more and more of ease and dis- 
-tinction and fitness the longer he lived. 


017 


This growth often appears in one and 
another of the larger buildings taken 
separately, in the changes which are 
found in the design finally carried out 
when it is compared with the plans first 
submitted. In the case of Trinity 
Church, for instance, it is most interest- 
ing to compare the first design with the 
building as it now stands. Each change 
made is in the direction of greater sim- 
plicity and clearness. In the omission of 
the carriage porch on the south side, to- 


SPRINGFIELD COURT HOUSE, 


gether with the restless, if picturesque, 
arrangement of roofs and tower above it, 
in the more definite subordination of the 
chapel building to the church itself, and 
most of all in the treatment of the cen- 
tral tower, the gain in unity and dignity 
is marked. The tower as first designed 
was rectangular for a single story only, 
the two upper stories forming an octagon. 
It was strong and individual, and not 
without beauty; but one would have 
missed in it the ease and fitness, the 
entire naturalness, with which the actual 
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tower in the tower 
at Salamanca, and 
frankly adopted it; 
but in its greater size 
and dignity, in the 
entirely fresh treat- 
ment of all its de- 
tail, and especially in 
its adaptation to dif- 
ferent methods of 
construction and the 
expression of this 
difference, Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s tower is his 
own, fresh and origi- 
nal in every sense 
other than the nar- 
rowest. As Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer has said, 
in her complete and 
admirable review of 
Mr. Richardson’s life 
and work: “ There 
is far less likeness 
| between Trinity and 
Salamanca than 


RICHARDSON’'S DESIGN FOR THE COMPLETION OF TRINITY. 


tower grows out of the roofs and walls 
below it and completes them. It seems 
almost foolish now to speak of the 
complaint once made, that in this tower 
Mr. Richardson simply copied the tower 
of the old cathedral of Salamanca. He 
certainly found the suggestion for his 
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there is between Sal- 
amanca and its 
neighbor at Zamora ; 
yet no historian says 
more of these than 
that in one of them 
must have been 
found the inspiration 
for the other.” But 
a comparison of 
Trinity and Sala- 
manca is not needed 
to establish the in- 
dividuality and fresh- 
ness of the tower of 
Trinity ; it speaks for 
itself. No work 
merely imitative, no 
work that was not 
most truly creative, 
could show such re- 
lation to the rest of 
the structure which is completed in it. 
Other buildings show in the same 
way, in the changes made between the 
first studies and the final designs, the 
same sort of growth. In the Pittsburg 
Court House the changes are chiefly 
confined to the treatment of the main 
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entrance porch and the position of the 
great tower; but the gain in simplicity 
and strength is evident. Of the Billings 
Library at Burlington Mr. Richardson 
might almost have repeated his saying in 
regard to Trinity: “ I really don’t see why 
the Trinity people liked them [the first 
designs |, or, if they liked them, why they 
let me do what I afterward did.’ ‘The 
Burlington Library shows no change in 
any one feature so marked as the change 
in the Trinity tower, but the changes are 
there, and in answer to them, to quote the 


of the interior work, —an increasing re- 


finement appears, without any loss, but 
rather a gain, in dignity and strength. 
The evidence thus given by individual 
buildings, separately, to the greater facil- 
ity in adaptation and in expression with 
which Mr. Richardson worked from year 
to year, is confirmed when one studies 
together the whole series of the buildings 
planned between the time when Trinity 
was begun in 1872 and the year of his 
death, 1886. In some respects there is 
no change, and one does not ask for 


TRINITY CHURCH AS IT WILL 


expression of another architect used once 
in regard to some of his own best work, 
the building “ sings.”’ 

In a similar way separate buildings 
show the same sort of growth in the 
treatment of the interior finish and deco- 
ration. In the Albany Capitol, it is not 
only in execution that the carving in the 
court of appeals room is superior to that 
in the capitals of the columns in the 
senate chamber. ‘The design is freer, at 
the same time more confident and more 
quiet ; and what is true of such detail as 
this is found to apply also to the rest 


APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED, 


change. From first to last the work is 
that of a man, himself full of life and 
sympathizing in turn with everything in 
proportion as it is vital and strong, a man 
who loves beauty, but only as it is the 
beauty of strength, above all a man who 
would have his work show for exactly 
what it is, in material, in adaptation to 
its purpose, in relation to its surroundings. 
But such life as this has to learn how to 
control itself. At first the vigor of it 
finds expression in forms and in a use of 
color that are picturesque but restless. 
In its scorn of anything that is weak and 
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trivial, it emphasizes strength into bru- 
tality. In its desire fully to express some 
one purpose or a single leading relation 
it forgets for the time being other rela- 
tions and purposes which should have 
been considered. It was perhaps in the 
excessive expression of strength that the 
first refinement came; but the increased 
self-control is soon noticeable in all 
directions. It is as though at first he felt 
it necessary to assert the strength and 
vigor and breadth and sincerity that he 
loved, to make their protest a defiant one 
against all that was opposed to them, and 
then as he came to trust his powers more 
fully and to become more accustomed to 
their use, he allowed them to speak 
for themselves, confident that they 
would with less effort command equal 
attention and respect. It is thus that 
the later buildings are as full of life 
and spirit as the earlier, but have a 
sobriety and repose which are most 
satisfying and which are less surely 
found in the earlier work. Purposes 
and relations are evidently more 
and more carefully and successfully 
studied, and a more delicate and 


GOVERNOR'S ROOM IN THE CAPITOL, ALBANY. 


graceful treatment of detail softens but 
does not weaken the original dignity 
and power. 


Take any two or three 
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buildings designed for a like purpose, 
and you will appreciate the gain. Com- 
pare for instance the Woburn Library 
and the library at Burlington; the first 
Ames Building in Bedford Street, Boston, 
destroyed in the great fire on ‘Thanks- 
giving day, 1889, and the Field Building 
in. Chicago; the Albany City Hall with 
either the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce or the Pittsburg Court House. It 
is not that the earlier buildings were not 
in many respects admirable and worthy, 
but all that is best in them seems to have 
been matured in the later structures. 

It would seem perhaps more just to 
compare the capitol at Albany with the 


CLOCK, COURT OF 
APPEAIS, 


great buildings at Cincinnati 
and Pittsburg than to place 
beside them the _ smaller, 
more restricted design of the Albany 
City Hall. But the capitol must be con- 
sidered apart. Mr. Richardson and his 
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LAW SCHOOL, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


associate in this work, Mr. Fidlitz, were 
given a structure which had already 
risen two out of the three stories of its 
full height, to complete it as best they 
could. Richardson was to finish 
the exterior except the great tower, Mr. 
Eidlitz to build the tower; they were to 
divide the interior between them. No 
one who has seen the original design, to 
compare with it the building as it now 
stands, can question the ability of the 
architect who could, with so little altera- 
tion in the walls alreadv built, add to 


them a third story and roofs and dormers 
and chimneys which should so absorb 
into their own dignity and beauty the 
weak, tawdry design below them. But 
successful as Mr. Richardson was in the 
solution of the problem given him in the 
Albany capitol, he could not consider the 
building his own in the sense in which 
the Pittsburg Court House was. On the 
other hand the city hall at Albany, how- 
ever small in comparison with the cap- 
itol, was from the beginning his own prob- 
lem to be solved in his own way. 


SEVER HALL, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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THE BEDFORD STREET BUILDING, DESTROYED 
BY FIRE, 1889. 


It is hard not to wish that other 
churches had been built later, equal in 
importance to Trinity, with which to 
compare it similarly; but the only 
churches actually constructed after Trin- 
ity are the littke Emmanuel Church at 
Allegheny, Pa., and the Baptist Church at 
Newton, Mass., both so much smaller 
and so entirely different in the prob- 
lems offered that a comparison would 
not be satisfactory. A comparison of 
Trinity with the designs submitted for 
the cathedral at Albany would also be 
unjust ; in Trinity there is the solution 
of a definite, modern problem. In the 
superb drawings for the cathedral Mr. 
Richardson has shown his ideal of 
what such a building should be, in the 
outward expression of its dignity and 
in its interior adaptation to the use of 
the smaller or greater numbers who 
should take part in the various ser- 
vices of its elaborate ritual. He has 
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made plain also, at the same time, how 
triumphantly he is master of the style of 
his choice. Certainly it would be unjust 
to compare the cathedral that he dreamed 
with the church that he built. Yet after 
all one does compare, and finds evidence 
here also of the same development in 
facility and in self-control, and of the 
growth of a restful confidence both in the 
resources of his style and in his power to 
use them. 

In two classes of buildings it is harder 
to trace the development, —the railway 
stations and the dwelling-houses. In the 
stations Mr. Richardson seems to have 
been in full sympathy with his problem 
from the beginning; and it would be a 
thankless task to try to show that the last 
designed, the union station at New Lon- 
don, Conn., and the little station at 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., were in any re- 
spect, either in plan orin exterior aspect, 
more perfectly adapted to their purpose 
and location than the always charming 


_station at Auburndale, Mass., which was 


the first in the series. ‘The interiors of 
Mr. Richardson’s houses were always de- 
lightful, and in them he showed how 
thoroughly he understood and respected 
the distinction between the treatment 
proper to a public building and that 
which was permissible in a private house, 
no matter how noble and splendid the 
scale on which it was designed. The 
amiable severity with which he once re- 
buked an inexperienced draughtsman who 
was planning a double staircase for a 
large entrance hall, telling him to use 
such a staircase if he liked for town halls, 


MARSHALL FIELD BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
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but wever for a dwelling, was characteris- 
tic of his feeling and practice in regard 
to the general treatment of interiors ; but 
in designing the exteriors his love of evi- 
dent strength became a source of weak- 
ness, and even in his latest work, the 
massiveness which 
was appropriate and 
effective in more 
monumental struc- 
tures gave to some of 
these modern dwell- 
ings an outward as- 
pect reminding one 
too strongly of the 
solidity and gloom 
of fortresses. ‘The 
protest against the 
flimsiness and mean- 
ingless pretence of 
much of our so- 
called domestic 
architecture would 
have been a grateful 
one, but it was too 
often itself extrava- 
gant. Not that it 
was always so, even 
in the designs car- 
ried out in stone or 
brick. In the War- 
der house, for in- 
stance, in Washing- 
ton, the exterior 
treatment is wholly 
appropriate, as_ re- 
fined and delicate 
as it is dignified, and 
the high wall and 
wrought-iron en- 
trance gates, which 
separate from the 
street the court in 
front of the beautiful 
recessed wing, give 
no stronger suggest- 
ion of seclusion and 
privacy than is fit- 
ting. In the few 
houses, also, that he built of wood he 
was almost wholly successful; for the 
criticism upon the house in Cambridge, 
on Brattle Street, that the design calls for 
a far roomier site than that actually given, 
seems strained. Whatever limitation to 


Mr. Richardson’s judgment or taste or 
facility appears in the dwelling-houses, is 
certainly not due to their smaller size 
as compared with some of the public 
buildings ; for the tiniest of the railway 
stations still show him at his best, and of 
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the many library buildings, that which is 
perhaps the most wholly beautiful is also 
the smallest, the one at Quincy, Mass. 
The dwellings and the railway stations 
form the only exception to the general 
development in Mr. Richardson’s art as a 
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whole, and even so the exception is more 
seeming than real; for the first of the 
stations was designed when the advance 
was already sufficient to insure a satisfy- 
ing solution of the problem offered ; and 
in regard to the dwellings there was 
abundant room for confidence that though 
the treatment here was answering more 
tardily and sluggishly to the general 
change, the response would yet come as 


WELLESLEY HILLS DEPOT. 


fully and as satisfactorily 
as in other classes of his 
work. 

Mr. Richardson him- 
self was fully conscious 
of the growth and most 


H. H. RICHARDSON AND HIS WORK. 


with deep appreciation and respect of 
Mr. Richardson’s genius, and had made 
special reference not only to the great 
beauty and dignity of the tower of ‘Trinity, 
but also to the exceptional constructive 
skill displayed in the stable erection of 
so large a central tower. As he read the 
letter in which this was told him, it was 
not because he failed to value at their 
full worth the knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of those who 
had honored him, 
nor because he 
loved Trinity 
Church any the less, 
that he exclaimed, 
“ If only they could 
see Pittsburg !”’ 

It was no wonder 
that he rejoiced in 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM. DEPOT. 


happy in it. He did not lose his interest 
in earlier work or his affection for it; but 
he knew that what he did was every year 
better and better, and that the designs for 
the very last great buildings were the best 
of all. It was only a little while before his 
death thit the word reached him of his 
election as honorary and corresponding 
member of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. In proposing his election, 
the president of the institute had spoken 


WABAN 


DEPOT. 


the Pittsburg buildings, the court house 
and jail of Allegheny County. He did 
not live to see them completed; but 
the designs alone were worthy in them- 
selves of all the satisfaction and pride he 
felt in them. ‘The problem was that of 
any great modern court house, with a 
jail adjoining but separated from it by 
a street, under or over which a connecting 
passage was to be carried for the use of 
prisoners. The interior of the court 
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TRINITY CHURCH RECTORY. 


house must contain large and lofty rooms 
for the public offices, the courts and the 
library, and communicating with them 
numbers of small rooms, the private 
offices of the various officials, the retiring 
rooms for the judges, jury rooms, wit- 
nesses’ rooms, etc. Ample provision 
must be made for light and ventilation, 
for the atmosphere of Pittsburg, at that 
time loaded with the smoke of soft coal, 
was dense and foul. The exterior must 
be worthy of the importance of the build- 
ing and the dignity of its 
purpose. With the jail was 
to be combined a_ house 
for the sheriff, communicat- 
ing with the jail, but in such 
a way as not to impair its 
privacy as a dwelling. ‘The 
area of both walls and floors 
in the main offices, the size 
of the court rooms, the pro- 


HOUSE ON BRATTLE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 


portion of window space in court rooms 
and offices, as well as the number of cells 
required in the jail, all were specified in 
detail and with much decision. in the re- 
quirements to which the competing archi- 
tects were asked to conform. 

It was a complex problem ; but as one 
looks at the different plans and elevations 
of Mr. Richardson’s design, one forgets 
how complex it was, the arrangement of 
the interior seems so simple, the exterior 
expresses so naturally and _ straightfor- 
wardly the interior uses. On each floor 
of the court house a corridor runs con- 
tinuously around the four sides of a great 
courtyard, giving entrance to and com- 
munication between the various offices or 
court rooms, all of which face some one 
of the four streets surrounding the build- 
ing. On the first floor the corridor is a 
half story only in height, and occupying 
the half story over it are galleries opening 


into the offices, adding to their floor and 


wall space, and transmitting to them the 
light received through windows which 
open upon the courtyard above the 


SHERMAN RESIDENCE, 
NEWPORT, R, I. 


windows of the corridor. 
On the second floor, the 
corridor, again only half 
the height of the full story, 
has no gallery over it, but 
is roofed, and above the 
roof windows open from 
the courtyard directly into 
the court rooms opposite 
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the windows which give upon the street. 
Not only are the large offices and the 
court rooms thus lighted directly from 
two sides, while the corridors are lighted 
throughout their length, but Mr. Richard- 
son could boast with strict truthfulness 
that there was not one room, large or 
small, in the whole building, that did not 
receive direct light and air from either 
the street or the courtyard. 

Only less ingenious was the arrange- 
ment by which the smaller rooms were 
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that of the office or court room with 
which they were to be used. 

Every feature in the plans was similarly 
practical. ‘The staircases were numer- 
ous, ample and well lighted. ‘The arch- 
ways which gave access from the streets 
on either side to the courtyard insured 
also the free circulation of the air within 
it. The great tower contained not only 
the storerooms for records, but also the 
flues down which the fresh-air supply for 
the building was to be drawn. ‘The two 


PITTSBURG JAIL AND BRIDGE OF SIGHS, 


secured in sufficient number and in con- 
venient proximity to the larger rooms 
which they were to serve. Here again 
resort was had tothe half story. Between 
the public offices on the first floor, and 
similarly between the court rooms on the 
second floor, spaces were divided into 
two stories. ‘The full height of the first 
floor was twenty-five feet, and that of 
the second twenty-nine feet, so that the 
half stories thus formed had a sufficient 
height of from twelve to fourteen feet. 
In these half stories were placed all the 
private offices, judges’ rooms, etc., with 
private staircases to give access to all 
that were on a floor higher or lower than 


smaller towers were the exhaust flues, 
through which the foul air was to be 
driven out. 

Planning of this sort, on so large a 
scale and yet showing such careful judg- 
ment in each detail, so admirably practical 
throughout, is rare. With such an interior 
one could have forgiven much in the 
treatment of the exterior; but here 
the success is no less distinguished ; the 
building rises simple, strong, sincere, most 
beautiful. 

In the floor plans of the court house 
the feeling for orderly, symmetrical ar- 
rangement is very noticeable ; room bal- 
ances room; the lines of the corridor 
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walls are carried on in the 
walls of the private offices 
and judges’ rooms, — and so 
on. Mr. Richardson was not 
a slave to formal symmetry, 
but he held that symmetri- 
cal arrangement, in so far as 
it was truthful, not merely 
pleased the eye in the draw- 
ing, but was helpful to good 
construction, and in the ac- 
tual structure gave to the 
mind and esthetic sense a 
certain legitimate satisfaction 
which otherwise they would 
miss. He insisted upon it, 
therefore, wherever practica- 
ble. No doubt the disci- 
pline of the six years anda 
half in Paris, with which his 
professional life began, went far to con- 
firm this love of symmetry, as well as to 
encourage that artistic self-control which 
had so large a share in the maturing of 
his style; but it appears also to have 
been a part of the strong feeling for 
harmony generally which was natural to 
him, and which so soon became char- 
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STAIRWAY IN PITTSBURG COURT HOUSE, 


acteristic of his work, showing sometimes 
in the even symmetry of the Court House 
and the Cathedral and of Sever Hall, and 
then again in the balancing of features 
unlike but of similar value in composi- 
tion, as in the restful front of the Quincy 
Library. The mass of any building 
formed itself first in his mind, the most 
general characteristics of the plan, the 
approximate outline of the exterior. It 
would be understood in the office that he 
had decided to enter a competition and 
was thinking over the requirements of 
the problem, and then some morning two 
or three little drawings would be found 
scrawled on a table in the larger draught- 
ing-room, rude enough at first sight, a 
little as though an architecturally-minded 
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READING-ROOM, QUINCY LIBRARY. 


planchette had been at work. But they 
were very definite, after all, these little 
drawings. As you studied them, it was 
as though you made out the walls and 
roofs and towers of some building loom- 
ing through mist or smoke; or a plan 
shaped itself, perhaps into nave and apse 
and transept and chapels and cloisters, 
perhaps into a great square about a 
courtyard, with corner pavilions and 
porch and rounding 
bays. It was in this 
way that the first draw- 


Richardson controlled the character of 
the building in its main aspects. In 
making the exhibition drawings for such 
a structure as the Cathedral or the Court 
House, plans and elevations and perspec- 
tives must of course be distributed among 
a number of draughtsmen to work out in 
detail. It was Mr. Richardson’s habit, 
when once the general design and pur- 
pose and spirit of the composition had 


ings were made for the 
Albany Cathedral for 
example, for the Pitts- 
burg Court House, for 


School, for ‘Trinity ; 
and it is wonderful to 
see how easily and 
with what certainty 
one recognizes the ac- 
tual structures in the 
vague sketches from 

which they grew. 

The general plan and outline thus laid 
out were seldom materially changed, 
no matter how long and carefully indi- 
vidual features and minor details were 
studied. Thus from the beginning Mr. 


the Harvard Law 


THE QUINCY LIBRARY. 


been made clear, to leave to each 
draughtsman the working out of his 
particular share of the plans. ‘The zest 
with which men worked, thus stimulated 
to prove their own resources, was in no 
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THE MALDEN LIBRARY, 


way lessened by the kindly, sympathetic 
watchfulness with which Mr. Richardson 
still kept all the work in view, going about 
from man to man, now correcting, oftener 
by some suggestion or comparison than 
directly, now encouraging or praising. 
Enthusiastic always in his work, his en- 
thusiasm grew with the development of 
the plans, the successful solving of each 
new problem, and his own life and fire 
imparted themselves to the men; so that 
it was under no compulsion, but with a 
loyalty and interest equal to his own, that 
at the last they would work for hours 
over time, and more than once all night, 


to finish drawings within the time limit of 


the competition. 

It meant much to a man to gain dis- 
cipline and practice in this office. His 
work here was always large, large often as 
regarded the size and importance of the 
buildings which he must help to plan, 
large always in spirit, whatever the prob- 
lem. It undoubtedly gave to a novice an 
unexpected and inspiring sense of re- 
sponsibility when he found that his first 
task, no matter how simple, was to tell in 
the completion, not of some house or 
stable which might be noticed or might 
not, but of the Harvard Law School, or 
the Burlington Library, or the Albany 
Capitol. But such a sense of responsi- 
bility was strengthened and enlarged 
when he found himself the next day 
sprawling out over a draughting-table, 
trying to give to the full-sized drawing for 
a window seat the required curves, or 
learned how hard it was and yet how 
possible, to plan a simple little cupboard 


of plain pine that 
should be useful and 
also beautiful. It was 
a good thing to have 
about you on the walls 
the photographs and 
drawings of buildings 
dignified and noble for 
the most part, in size 
and purpose, and to 
have growing there on 
the table before you, 
beneath your hands, 
the plans of other 
buildings equally noble 
and dignified; but it 
was no less good to be taught that there 
was no detail so small or so unimportant 
that it did not deserve careful and fitting 
treatment. 

Sincerity was expected here in all 
work. Forms must correspond to the 
materials used, plans must answer to the 


ALCOVES, WITH BOOK RACKS, MALDEN 
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proposed uses of the building, elevations 
must tell plainly the story of the interior, 
both its construction and its purpose. No 
more admirable example of this sincerity 
could be found than the Pittsburg Court 
House. * The plans have been described 
with enough detail to show howstrictly the 
interior arrangement provides for and at 
the same time declares the uses of the 
building. The exterior not only in its 
separate features answers clearly to the 
structural divisions and subdivisions of 
the interior, but expresses completely in 
the character ot its design, and in its 
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have been designed. It is possible that Mr. 
Richardson expected that some time the 
ritual might be altered and enriched to 
such an extent as to make the size of the 
chancel appropriate and necessary. Per- 
haps he did forget or neglect the probable 
use to which it might be put in his desire 
to complete his building worthily from the 
artist’s point of view. But some have 
thought that he built more wisely than he 
knew when they have seen this chancel 
filled with worshippers, crowding up the 
steps, sitting in the stalls around the sides, 
sitting, kneeling, standing, waiting for 
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general nobility and strength, the great 
civic purpose of the whole. In many of 
the later buildings the sincerity is equally 
complete ; in some of the earlier there is 
now and then something to be desired. 
But throughout the series, whatever the 
degree of success, the aim evidently is 
at entire truthfulness. The great apse of 
Trinity has been quoted sometimes as a 
sin in this regard. No one has ques- 
tioned its appropriateness constructively 
and artistically in its relation to the rest 
of the structure ; but ithas been said that 
when the simple character of the ritual 
of the church is considered, this huge 


chancel, with space for the richest, fullest © 


furnishing and ceremonial, does not ex- 
press fitly the uses for which it should 


their turn to take their places at the 
wide circle of the altar rail, while within 
the white-robed figures came and went 
in the performance of their office, and 
among them the great, simple man, to 
whose aspect and character the breadth 
and dignity of his surroundings seemed 
only fitting. 

The companionship of the office had 
its part in the education of those who 
came to it. The mutual helpfulness, the 
courtesy and kindness of the senior 
draughtsmen to the new-comers, the ab- 
sence of jealousies, the loyalty to the rep- 
utation of the office, the freedom that did 
not degenerate into license, —all these 
combined with the character of the work 
done to quicken and enlarge the thought 
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THE NORTH EASTON BUILDINGS, 


1. GATE LODGE. 2. TOWN HALL. 


and purpose of all who shared in them. 
And then there was the daily contact with 
Mr. Richardson himself, the touch of 
his charm and fire and genius. Those 
were days good to look back upon. No 
doubt there were moments now and then 
that tried the soul, sometimes Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s, sometimes the men’s; but such 
moments left no bitterness behind; the 
memories that remain are happy ones. 

It might perhaps be supposed that the 
close adherence to a single style would 


DEPOT 
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prove a limitation upon the growth and 
experience of those who remained in the 
office for any length of time. But it was 
style that they learned here, not some 
particular kind of style. The qualities 
aimed at in Mr. Richardson’s Roman- 
esque work are the qualities that one 
must gain for success, whatever the 
style that he chooses, Greek or Gothic or 
Renaissance, — reasonableness, sincerity, 
subordination of detail to mass, harmony. 
Mr. Richardson’s influence upon the 
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CINCINNATI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


younger generation of architects, directly 
or indirectly, is evident not only in the 
productions of those who have followed 
him in the use of the style which was his 
choice, but also in the similar intelligence 
and purity and strength of the work of 
others who have found in some other 
style a more congenial medium, but have 
followed the same principles which it was 
Mr. Richardson’s aim to express. ‘There 


are Renaissance and 
Gothic offspring as 
well as Romanesque, 
to Trinity and Sever 
and the Quincy Li- 
brary, to the Field 
Building and the 
Pittsburg Court 
House. 

Mr. Richardson 
was still a compara- 
tively young man at 
the time of his death. 
Physical suffering 
seemed not to im- 
pair, even at the very 
last, the vigor and 
growth of his 
powers. His work 
appeared to be not 
so much completed 
as newly begun with 
the designs for the 
Court House, the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce and the Field Building. But 
brief and incomplete as his life must 
seem, he had lived and worked long 
epough to leave to his profession, at a time 

hen it was needed, a standard of excel- 
lence in endeavor and in achievement, 
an inspiration to whatever is best in his 
art, than which no worthier monument 
could be found. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A BISHOP. 
By Oscar Fay Adams. 


** If a man desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work.” 


HE emergence of the full-blown 
u3 bishop from the ordinary clerical 
chrysalis is, in our day and gen- 
eration, one of the long results of time, 
though an event that in some instances 
dawns more speedily than in others. 
In bygone centuries matters were 
different in this respect. In those de- 
lectable times one might sometimes 
wear the mitre almost as soon as the 
toga virilis was assumed, if it happened 
to please certain great ones of the 
earth, lay and clerical, to order it thus. 


It was not then invariably demanded that 
a bishop should be no “ novice, lest he be 
lifted up with pride.” Indeed, it was 
expected of bishops that they shou/d/ be 
proud, Saint Paul’s admonitions to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Even yet, 
certain bearers of the crosier show linger- 
ing traces of this quality in the sight of 
men. . But in these latest days of the 
church, a man must be at least thirty 
years of age before his elevation to the 
episcopate is possible, and few there are 
who feel upon their brows the weight of a 
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mitre before their fortieth milestone is 
passed. ‘lhe office is most apt to be given 
to one who has turned his half-century. 

When all this is considered, it will be 
seen that he who aspires in boyhood to 
episcopal honors in the future is certainly 
indulging himself in a very long look 
ahead. Distant as such a prospect must 
be, it nevertheless was the one upon 
which Issachar Gadd saw fit to fix his 
gaze at a very early period in his career. 

The tribe of Gadd, to which young Is- 
sachar belonged, were veritable religious 
nomads. Of Puritan stock originally, 
they had cut loose a-century back from 
all definite relations with any church or 
sect, and, always living in the larger 
towns on the Atlantic seaboard, they had 
been able to obtain a considerable vari- 
ety of religious sustenance in every case. 
‘The father and mother of Issachar were 
second cousins to each other, and showed 
the distinguishing family trait. ‘There- 
fore, if it pleased Issachar’s father to 
attend a Baptist church during June, a 
Universalist in July, and a Sandemanian 
in August, Issachar’s mother was similarly 
pleased. 

“ There’s good in ’em all, and we might 
as well get all the good that’s goin’,” Issa- 
char’s great-grandfather had often re- 
marked, and his descendants, one and all, 
had adopted this for their rule’of life in 
the matter of church-going. They were 
always regular in their irregular attend- 
ance, for staying at home on Sundays 
was no clause in their creed; but to at- 
tend one particular sanctuary year in and 
year out, or even to remain constant to 
one denomination, was something that no 
one of the tribe of Gadd ever contem- 
plated doing. Issachar’s father and 
mother were New Yorkers; and though 
they had been five years married at the 
time of his birth, they had not in each 
other’s company quite swept through the 
religious orbit of their native city. Like 
all of their kinsfolk, they were quite above 
and beyond the acknowledgment of 
preference for one form of faith above 
another: Protestant, Catholic, Moham- 
medan, Buddhist—they cared nothing 
for names like these, and would have en- 
tered a mosque or a Methodist meeting 
with equal readiness. Issachar was their 
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only child, and as soon as it was practi- 
cable, or by the time he was three years 
old, he was taken by his parents on their 
religious rounds, and behaved himself as 
well as most children at an early age when 
church decorum is pressed upon them as 
a disagreeable duty. 

The Gadds were at this time revolving 
in a small circle of United Presbyterian 
churches; and young Issachar, finding 
the mode of worship practised here very 
little to his taste, was moved to protest 
audibly, and for this was on two occa- 
sions removed by his mother with igno- 
minious haste. It so happened that 
when the United Presbyterians had been 
disposed of by the Gadds they decided 
to attend some Episcopal churches; and 
in the very first of these which they en- 
tered, the bishop of the diocese was hold- 
ing a confirmation. 

Young Issachar, mounted upon a has- 
sock between his parents, viewed the 
novel ceremony with quiet approval, and 
the next afternoon was discovered by his 
mother and one of her friends in the act 
of standing before his family of dolls, 
ranged in one long row, and laying his 
pudgy hands upon their heads as he had 
seen the bishop place his upon the heads 
of the confirmation class the day before. 

“Well, of all things!” cried his 
mother. 

“] should say as much!” echoed the 
visitor. Indeed, she said more, for she 
added impressively : “ That child will be 
a bishop, Mrs. Gadd, as sure as you are 
born.” 

Most parents have at one time or 
another beheld their offspring “ playing 
church,”’ and have not deemed the action 
peculiarly significant ; but Mrs. Gadd was 
much struck by her friend’s prophecy, 
and, when the small Issachar temporarily 
suspended his confirmation rite in order 
to exclaim joyfully, “ Yes, I’ll be a bissup,”’ 
she considered the child’s destiny to be 
sealed from that moment. When Issa- 
char’s father returned that evening the 
important event of the day was related to 
him and a family council held forthwith. 
Destiny, the Gadds comprehended, was 
not to be eluded, and their plain duty 
was to make her path as straight as 
possible. 
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“Of course,’ said Issachar’s father, 
“we can’t go and be Episcopals our- 
selves. We've got to keep our minds 
free from prejudices. But it’s different 
about Issachar. We must send him to 
that Episcopal kindergarten in the next 
street, and when he is older he can go to 
Saint Paul’s at Concord. After that he 
can go to Trinity College and then to the 
divinity school at Middletown, and when 
he’s done with that they may make a 
bishop of him as soon as they damn 
please,” concluded the paternal Gadd, 
with enthusiasm and speaking with the 
vigor that he was wont to allow himself on 
important occasions. 

“O hush, Robert !” interposed Issachar’s 
mother. ‘A bishop’s father ought not 
to swear. And besides, how do we know 
that Issachar is going to be an Episcopal 
bishop? You know there’s Methodist 
bishops and Catholic bishops, and we 
heard a Moravian bishop once; and 
then don’t you remember how last win- 
ter was a year we saw a bishop at the 
Greek church? And I readof an Armin- 
ian bishop only yesterday. How do we 
know but Issachar is going to be one of 
these?” 

‘‘Well, he won’t be a Methodist bishop, 
anyhow,” said the future prelate’s father 
confidently, ‘‘ because that kind never do 
any confirming.”’ 

“« But those other kinds do,” replied his 
wife, “‘and how can we tell that Issachar 
hasn’t got to be one of them?” 

Now the possibilities just evoked by 
Mrs. Gadd necessarily involved a great 
amount of thinking if they were to 
be properly considered. If destiny in- 
tended to make of young Issachar a 
Latin, Greek, Moravian or Arminian 
prelate, an entire reconstruction of the 
programme so lately laid down as the 
path to the Anglican episcopate must 
follow; and the paternal Gadd had not 
the smallest notion how Latin, Greek, Mo- 
ravian or Arminian mitres were to be 
obtained. Now, surely, if he were about 
to smooth the path of destiny as well as 
he knew how, destiny ought to meet his 
efforts half way, and not be too strenuous 
in small matters. This was the substance, 
if not the exact form, of his rapid cogita- 
tions with himself; and he was presently 
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able to say with the ring of confidence in 
his voice : — 

‘‘Q pshaw, Mary! you must see for 
yourself that he can’t be one of those fel- 
lows. He’ll have to be an Episcopal 
bishop, of course. Why, it’s as plain as 
anything can be in this world.” 

“ Well, if you feel so sure about it as 
all that, Robert,” said Issachar’s mother, 
“ then it’s quite right, of course.” 

Destiny having thus been, as it were, 
gently taken by the shoulders and headed 
in the proper direction, young Issachar 
Gadd set forth on his progress to an 
Episcopal throne. He was despatched 
the very next morning to the Episcopal 
kindergarten, and in the charge of one 
of its teachers he was taken on Sundays 
to an Episcopal church, while his parents, 
in the laudable endeavor to keep their 
minds free from prejudices, continued 
on their denominational rounds. A few 
years went by, and then young Issachar 
was sent to Saint Paul’s, where he re- 
mained till he was eighteen and ready to 
enter college. As he emerged from boy- 
hood he ceased speaking to his compan- 
ions about his intention to reach the 
episcopate before he died, though he had 
chattered much about it when he first 
went to Concord, — but this was not be- 
cause his intention had at all weakened. 
All his hopes were turned toward the 
goal of the episcopate, and poor enough 
seemed all other stations in life compared 
to this. The end of his four years at 
Trinity College found him of this opinion 
still. From the window of his college 
room in Northam Towers he had gazed 
daily upon the bronze statue of Bishop 
Brownell on the college campus, and had 
secretly hoped that future years might 
see the statue of Bishop Issachar Gadd 
similarly adorning the grounds of his 
beloved college. Young Issachar’s taste 
in art was crude, and neither the extraor- 
dinary stiffness of the statue’s pose nor its 
Ethiopian blackness at all interfered with 
his admiring envy of the lot of the de- 
parted Connecticut prelate. He could 
have wished his own statue thus to stand 
with extended arm so long as bronze 
should endure. 

He was twenty-two when his college 
course was ended, and in the following 
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autumn he entered the divinity school at 
Middletown, as the paternal Gadd had 
decided a score of. years previous. In 
the mean time Mrs. Gadd had died, in 
full confidence that her son would fulfil 
his destiny; and her husband, equally 
confident that Issachar would one day 
wear the mitre, still continued his 
peculiar church-going habits though he 
permitted himself to attend Episcopal 
churches oftenest on account of his son’s 
relations to that faith. Issachar’s elevation 
had seemed very far away while the boy 
was in the kindergarten or at Saint Paul’s, 
but now that his theological career was 
fairly begun, it appeared very near, by 
contrast, to the ambitious father. 

Issachar Gadd was nota brilliant youth, 
which perhaps was well for the. fulfilment 
of his hopes ; but he had what are termed 
the solid qualities. He was amiable, 
sober-minded and even-tempered. Ori- 
ginality he did not possess, and he 
preferred to walk always in well-beaten 
paths. His churchmanship was not of 
an aggressive type, and he could not be 
definitely classed as either high or low; 
but as he grew older he would be charac- 
terized as an “ eminently safe ’’ clergyman, 
so those who knew him _ prophesied. 
Had it not been for what destiny had 
chosen him to become, he might have 
been considered as a young man of com- 
monplace abilities and rather grave tastes, 
not wholly unspiritual, to be sure, but not 
markedly spiritual, either. And indeed 
that is just the estimate that his instruc- 
tors and companions at the divinity 
school did form of him. But then the 
young man’s destiny was veiled to their 
eyes, as indeed it was to all but those of 
Issachar and his father; for Mrs. Gadd’s 
visitor who had first uttered the prophecy 
concerning him had died while the pro- 
spective prelate was still at the kinder- 
garten. 

When he reached the age of twenty-six 
Issachar’s studies in divinity at Middle- 
town were completed and he had taken 
deacon’s orders. Eighteen months later 
he entered the priesthood, and now the 
elder Gadd began to grow impatient. 

“ How long before they can make a 
bishop of you?” he inquired of his son 
On one occasion. 
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“ Well,”’ said the Rev. Issachar, “ aman 
must be over thirty before he can be 
consecrated. Iam not yet twenty-eight, 
and, besides, a man ought to have a good 
deal of clerical experience before he is fit 
to be a bishop.” 

“ That’s damned nonsense !”’ exclaimed 
his father with a burst of old-time vigor; 
and then, remembering that he was the 
father of a clergyman who would some 
day be much more than a mere clergyman, 
he added hurriedly: “I mean, Issachar, 
you know, if you are to be a bishop you 
might as well be one first as last.” 

The young priest smiled gravely as he 
replied: ‘‘ You are in too great a hurry 
for my advancement, father. ‘There are 
no vacant bishoprics at present, so even if 
I were old enough for consecration there 
would be no chance for me now.”’ 

At this the elder Gadd looked exceed- 
ingly disconsolate, but brightened up as a 
thought occurred to him. 

“ Well, when an old bishop dies they 
have to put some one in his place, don’t 
they?” 

“To be sure.” 

“Then if one dies by the time you are 
thirty you can get put in his place. 
That’s simple enough, I am sure.” 

The Rev. Issachar suffered his father 
to depart in this hopeful frame of 
mind; but, on a subsequent occasion, 
explained to him how comparatively sel- 
dom a vacancy occurred in the house of 
bishops, and that when a diocese needed 
a bishop the members of its convention 
elected one of several well-known clergy- 
men whose names were brought before 
them, and that this election then had to 
be ratified by the standing committees of 
two thirds of the dioceses in the Ameri- 
can episcopate before the bishop-elect 
could be consecrated. 

Now the elder Gadd had during all 
these years entertained very rudimentary 
ideas as to the making of bishops, and had 
ignorantly supposed his son’s elevation to 
the episcopate might very soon follow his 
adoption of the clerical profession. Al- 
though he did not waver in his faith in 
the leadings of destiny, Issachar’s sum- 
mary of the further steps to be taken in 
order to reach the Episcopal throne 


seemed to remove his son’s elevation to 
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that same throne to a very remote period 
indeed. He grew somewhat melancholy 
over the postponement of his hopes, began 
to wonder if he should see them realized, 
and presently, waxing indignant at the 
delay which was likely to ensue, resolved 
to attend the Episcopal church no more 
in the course of his transit through the 
ecclesiastical zodiac till the Rev. Issachar 
should become the Right Reverend. 

Years went by, and the eminent merits 
of the Rev. Issachar had not been ap- 
propriately recognized by the church 
when he had been canonically eligible 
for such recognition for a full lustrum. 
Presently his fortieth birthday dawned, 
and he was only the Rev. Issachar yet. 

“TI shall never live to see them make 
a bishop of you, damn ’em!” exclaimed 
Robert Gadd, sorrowfully, on this anni- 
versary. 

The Rev. Issachar forbore to rebuke 
this intemperate speech, and endeavored 
to console his father; but without much 
success, for the elder Gadd, now a man 
of nearly seventy, had quite lost heart. 
His son, however, yet trusted in his star, 
so to speak, and performed his clerical 
duties ina most exemplary fashion. He 
had now been for ten years the rector 
of a flourishing parish in the diocese of 
Skowhegan, and was a delegate from it to 
the general convention. Once or twice 
the arrow of church preferment had 
seemed to be aimed in his direction, 
but it had on each occasion glanced 
aside. An assistant bishop for the dio- 
cese had been chosen from among the 
clergy of his own town, and another cler- 
gyman of the neighborhood had been 
elected bishop of a western diocese. If 
his life had depended upon it, the Rev. 
Issachar could not have given a good and 
sufficient reason why either of these men 
had been selected for promotion in pref- 
erence to himself. To do him amplest 
justice, he did not in the least intend to 
be a dignified idler when he should have 
reached the Episcopal chair. On the 


contrary, he knew that as a bishop his 
life would be even harder than as the 
busy rector of a large parish ; but he was 
quite willing to work harder if only he 
might fill that station in life which des- 
tiny had intended him for. 
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Another full decade went by, and des- 
tiny appeared to have forgotten her ori- 
ginal purpose concerning the Rev. Issa- 
char. Meanwhile the scope of the Amer- 
ican episcopate had become at least a 
third larger by the addition of new sees, 
while the number of bishops who had 
died and been succeeded by others was 
not small. The Rev. Issachar was still 
confident, but it was a much chastened 
confidence that he now possessed. Des- 
tiny, he had discovered, did not mean to 
be hurried with reference to his particu- 
lar case. He was one day reading over 
to himself the epistle in the office for the 
consecration of bishops and comment- 
ing upon its provisions. How well he 
knew them all! 

“A bishop must be blameless, the 
husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, of 
good behavior, given to hospitality, apt to 
teach; not given to wine, no striker, not 
greedy of filthy lucre ; but patient, not a 
brawler, not covetous ’”’ — and so on. 

Certainly he was no brawler, and he 
was not covetous, unless it was of a bish- 
op’s mitre, and the apostle himself had 
declared that it was good to desire a 
bishop’s office. So far from being given 
to wine, he was a teetotaler; and vigi- 
lant in the performance of his duty he 
could safely say that he was. He was 
not blameless, — no man might say that 
of himself, —but he was as steadfast in 
the path of duty as he knew how to be, 
he told himself. 

“The husband of one wife,’’ he next 
repeated to himself slowly ; and then as 
anew thought came to him, the prayer- 
book fell from his hand. He had always 
taken the apostle to mean that a bishop 
should have but one wife ata time, — 
though why only bishops and not the in- 
ferior clergy also should be thus warned 
against bigamy had never been quite clear 
to him. Now it had suddenly dawned 
upon him that the apostle might also have 
intended to suggest the desirability of a 
bishop’s being married. 

The Rev. Issachar had remained un- 
married all these years and had never 
contemplated matrimony for himself as 
even a distant possibility. Perhaps it 
would: be well to consider the matter, he 
now thought ; and if he were to marry, he 
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mused, such an event ought to precede 
his elevation to the bench of bishops. 
Although a mere clergyman might permit 
himself the frivolousness of falling in love, 
wooing, and consequent marrying, it would 
never do for a bishop to engage in sucha 
sequence. It would come hard upon 
him as a middle-aged rector to go a-court- 
ing, but as a bishop to do such a thing 
would be utterly out of the question. 
A minister's wooing might be barely per- 
muissible, but a bishop’s wooing would be 
simply scandalous. As it was, he hardly 
knew how to proceed in such a matter in 
a manner comporting with middle-aged 
clerical decorum ; but, if to this decorum 
were added that which doth perpetually 
hedge about the wearer of lawn sleeves, 
the task would be impossible. A bishop 
kneeling at a woman’s feet, actually or 
figuratively, or writing love-letters, even, 
ought to be a human impossibility. A 
vague thought crossed his mind at this 
juncture that, had destiny intended him 
for the Roman episcopate, Saint Paul’s 
advice as to being the husband of one 
wife would have gone for nothing; but 
this suggestion he dismissed hurriedly 
and once more turned to consider his 
actual position. He must marry, and he 
must marry likewise before his assumption 
of the mitre should render such a step 
impossible. ‘Then he fell into so deep a 
revery that his housekeeper was obliged 
to speak twice before she could make him 
comprehend that luncheon was served. 
The parish had long since taken it for 
granted that its rector would never marry ; 
and when, about a year after the Rev. 
Issachar’s sudden enlightenment as to 
Saint Paul’s meaning in regard to the 
marriage of bishops, its rector’s marriage 
wa; announced as having taken place 
during his summer holiday in a distant 
city, its surprise may be imagined. The 
event had come about naturally enough. 
The Rev. Issachar had _ bethought 
him of a lady with whom he had had 
some acquaintance while he was studying 
divinity at Middletown, and who, in the 
time intervening, had married and subse- 
quently become a widow. ‘The two had 
known something of each other’s lives 
meanwhile ; and it was to this old ac- 
quaintance that the Rev. Issachar now 


turned in his perplexity. He was in 
middle life much better looking than 
in youth, and some persons might have 
gone so far as to call him handsome. At 
any rate he was a very presentable, digni- 
fied kind of person; and when he made 
known to his old acquaintance, Mrs. 
Boardman, his desire to make her Mrs. 
Gadd, she turned a very favorable ear to 
his request. The engagement was not a 
very long one, and the Rev. Issachar 
could not have been called an ardent 
lover, exactly ; but, if he had not fallen 
in love with Mrs. Boardman, he sincerely 
admired her and felt she would make him 
a good wife. And what more would you 
have? Mrs. Boardman was apparently 
satisfied. She was not an exacting per- 
son, and she had plans of her own. 
When the Rev. Issachar returned 
home, bringing Mrs. Gadd with him, the 
parish, finding the rector’s wife to be a 


stout, personable dame, of very suitable - 


age, was disposed to think he had done 
wisely ; though in some quarters it was 


urged that if he needs must marry he 


need not have gone nearly so far afield. 
The rector’s wife was a stirring, ambitious 
person, by no means disposed to sit with 
hands folded and await the coming of 
events ; and so, after being elected to the 
headship of a half dozen or more feminine 
associations in the parish, she began to 
stir things up on her husband’s behalf. 

“ Issachar,”’ she observed at the break- 
fast-table one morning, “ there’s no good 
reason why you should not be a bishop — 
none in the world.” 

The rector fully agreed with his wife 
on this point, but felt it incumbent upon 
him to utter a half inaudible protest. 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Gadd with 
much vigor. “ You are just the kind of 
man to fill a bishop’s throne. To be 
sure, you are not brilliant, but that’s 
entirely to your advantage so far as se- 
curing a bishopric is concerned. You are 
a moderate man who wouldn’t make ene- 
mies, and that’s the material a bishop 
should be made of. And you are very 
good looking ”’ (another half audible pro- 
test from the rector), “‘ and that ought to 
help you. You would be in your true 
place at the head of a diocese, and I mean 
to see that you get there, Issachar,” 
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concluded Mrs. Gadd, with much de- 
cision in her tone. 

The Rev. Issachar smiled gravely, 
but did not reply. The issue of events 
seemed certain enough now that destiny 
and Mrs. Gadd had joined their forces in 
his behalf. Destiny had been dilatory 
hitherto, but his experience of Mrs. Gadd 
up to the present had shown him most 
conclusively that she was not at all a dila- 
tory female. 

Now Mrs. Gadd, whose first husband 
had been senior warden of a large city 
church, had a wide acquaintance among 
the clergy, especially in the diocese of 
Lancaster where she had lived as Mrs. 
Boardman ; and, as it chanced, the bishop 
of that diocese died not far from this time 
and but a month or two before the meet- 
ing of the diocesan convention. Keeping 
this event uppermost in her mind, she 
made it convenient to visit her former 
home ; and, without directly mentioning 
her husband’s name in connection with 
the vacant bishopric, did manage to con- 
vey in many quarters a very distinct im- 
pression of the sterling virtues of her 
second husband, the Rev. Issachar 
Gadd. 

“Your husband has a very flourishing 
parish, I hear, Mrs. Gadd,” the secretary 
of the convention remarked to her on one 
occasion when calling upon her. 

“Yes, it is a large parish, indeed,” was 
the reply, “‘ and very devoted he is to it ; 
and the people, too, are very fond of him. 
You see he has been rector there over 
twenty years, and he has the most intimate 
knowledge of individual needs. Then it 
takes remarkable executive abilities to 
manage a large parish successfully, you 
know, Mr. Leavenworth; and, even if 
every one did not tell me so, I could see 
for myself how admirably matters are 
carried on in his parish. But you must 
tell me about Mrs. Leavenworth and the 
children, whom I shall hope to see soon’’— 
and the wife of the Rev. Issachar easily 
led the conversation into other channels. 

She was always willing to talk of her 
husband and his happy united parish, but 
she never introduced these topics into the 
conversation and never prolonged their 
discussion beyond the patience of her 
listeners. She had not been a prominent 
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figure in society for a score of years with- 
out having her perceptions rendered 
properly acute. She had been a popular 
woman in her former home, and was now 
made much of by her friends on the oc- 
casion of her first visit to them since her 
marriage ; and, meeting at receptions and 
dinners many influential members of the 
convention, clerical and lay, her husband 
and his affairs were very naturally alluded 
to by those who spoke with her. 

“T hoped we should have seen your 
husband also at this time, Mrs. Gadd,’’ 
the registrar of the diocese observed one 
day as he took her in to dinner at the 
house of the friend she was then staying 
with. 

“Well, you know, Mr. Harwood, he 
finds it very difficult to get away from 
his parish, even for a short time.”’ 

“It is a large parish, then, I con- 
clude.”’ 

“Q yes, very, and he is very faithful 
to his people and they are much at- 
tached tohim. Some of his people have 
told me that in all the years he has been 
thereover twenty now—there has 
never been the shadow of a quarrel 
between persons of opposite views; and 
yet he. has both high and low church- 
men in his parish and even some broad 
churchmen, also.” 

Mrs. Gadd’s neighbor on the left as 
they sat at dinner had some polite ques- 
tions to ask about the Rev. Issachar, add- 
ing as he did so: — 

“T overheard part of what you were 
saying to Mr. Harwood about your hus- 
band’s parish. Mr. Gadd must have 
great tact, I think, to be able to harmo- 
nize such discordant elements. It isn’t 
every clergyman who is gifted in that 
direction, and I have heard it whispered 
that bishops are sometimes lacking in 
that particular— ” and as he turned with a 
smile to answer some remark of the 
hostess, Mr. Harwood took up the theme. 

“T almost wonder that other parishes 
have not tried to tempt your husband 
away from his present charge, Mrs. 
Gadd.” 

“Q, they have, numberless times’’ 
(a wifely exaggeration of the facts, for 
the Rev. Issachar had had but two calls 
to other fields), “ but he has preferred to 
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remain where he is, though I cannot 
help the feeling that change would do 
him good and that his abilities would fit 
him for a wider sphere of activity.”’ 

Just how the movement started no one 
could have told, but it was not very long 
before the wish that Mrs. Gadd might be 
with her old friends permanently had 
merged into the question, “ Now can’t 
we get her back again?” and at this 
juncture the name of the Rev. Issachar 
began to be mentioned as that of a 
candidate for the vacant throne. The 
diocese of Lancaster was one which the 
late Episcopal head had not ruled over 
well, for the two great parties in the 
church had been pretty evenly repre- 
sented within it, and the departed prel- 
ate, whose proclivities were strongly low 
church had therefore been cordially dis- 
liked by the high churchmen. The lat- 
ter were fully determined that no pro- 
nounced low churchman should succeed 
the late incumbent, and their opponents 
were equally resolved that no advanced 
churchman should do so, either; and 
unless the two parties could unite on 
some moderate candidate for the office 
a long wrangle was likely to result. Thus 
it happened that the Rev. Issachar’s 
record began to be looked into after his 
wife’s remarks in reference to him had 
stimulated interest in that quarter, and 
so far as could be seen he had never 
ranged himself on either side in the 
discussion between high and low, while no 
one could possibly call him _latitudi- 
narian, — an attitude abhorrent to both 
parties. ‘“‘ He would be a very safe man 
for us,” was the general conclusion re- 
garding him. 

Matters had reached this hopeful stage 
when the diocesan convention assembled, 
and when other business before it had been 
disposed of the names of several candi- 
dates for the office of bishop of the dio- 
cese were placed before it, among them 
that of the Rev. Issachar Gadd, presbyter 
of the diocese of Skowhegan. The bal- 
loting did not take long, and, owing to 
the anxiety of each party to secure a 
bishop who would not be the mouthpiece 
of the other, the result was that the name 
of the Bangor presbyter, like Abou-Ben- 
Adhem’s, led all the rest. There was little 
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doubt in the minds of those who had 
voted for the Rev. Issachar but that their 
choice would be ratified by the standing 
committees of other dioceses, and as a 
matter of fact such ratification followed 
speedily. Great things were not expected 
of the bishop-elect of Lancaster but every- 
body was satisfied. The wife of the 
bishop-elect was more thay satisfied, in- 
deed, she was quietly exultant ; and as for 
the Rev. Issachar, he felt that destiny, 
though she had hitherto moved in a 
mysterious way, had now, with the co- 
operation of Mrs. Gadd; made up her 
mind to do the handsome thing by him, 
and he was properly grateful to both 
powers. 

A few months later his consecration 
took place, the day selected being the 
fiftieth anniversary of the prophecy in 
relation to this same event. It had 
been a long running, but the goal was won 
at last. ‘The father of the new bishop; 
now in his eightieth year, was present at 
the fulfilment of the prophecy, in what 
might be called a nunc dimitts state of 
mind. From this time onward he at- 
tended only the Episcopal church, feel- 
ing that he was too old now to acquire 
denominational prejudices by so doing, 
and was never so happy as when he be- 
held the Right Reverend Issachar holding 
a confirmation. But he had lost faith in 
destiny long years before, and did not 
believe that destiny had helped on the 
great event in the least. 

Mrs. Gadd was large-minded. She 
never at any time in the presence of her 
right reverend consort reverted to the 
fact that she had obliged his destiny to 
exchange an andante for an allegro move- 
ment toward the goal aimed at; but 
nevertheless that was just what she had 
accomplished, and she knew it, and in 
secret took no little pride in the fact, as 
well she might. If this were her state 
of mind after her husband had appeared 
in lawn sleeves, and, figuratively speaking, 
had felt the mitre on his brows, what 
must have been the inward felicity of that 
patient good man himself when for the 
first time he was able to affix his signa- 
ture to his official communications in 
correct canonical fashion: “ Issachar, 
Lancaster”? 
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THE best Christmas gift which comes to Boston 
and New England is the volume of Essays and 
Addresses by Phillips Brooks. By the time that 
the Christmas bells are ringing, its pages will have 
been turned by ten thousand lovers of the great 
preacher, and i& noble and inspiring message 
taken into ten thousand hearts. It is the volume 
which was needed to complete his literary monu- 
ment. We have the six volumes of sermons, to 
which it seems not bold to hope that other vol- 
umes may be added from the store of written 
sermons which must have been left; we have the 
Lectures on Preaching; we have the volume on 
The Influence of Jesus, and the volume on Toler- 
ance; and we have the Letters of Travel, re- 
cently published, which, being almost of the 
nature of a journal, have so high an autobio- 
graphical value and bring us into so much closer 
touch and so different a touch with the man him- 
self. In the present volume, edited with such 
faithfulness and taste by his brother, Rev. John 
Cotton Brooks, are gathered the various essays 
and addresses published in the magazines and re- 
views in the course of the thirty years of his pub- 
lic life, or prepared for occasions which were not 
distinctly church occasions; that is, such of his 
literary work as was not in the form of sermons, 
or substantially so. But while not sermons, many 
of these essays and addresses are upon religious 
themes, written for expressly religious purposes. 
Of the religious, literary and social subjects of the 
editor’s classification, nearly one half are religious. 
Indeed, this volume, representing as it does the 
broader and more varied range of Phillips 
Brooks’s activities, only makes us feel anew that 
he was always and everywhere, above all else and 
in all else, the preacher, the religious teacher. 
We feel of him, in a still stricter and more em- 
phatic way, what he felt of Beecher, whom he 
regarded as the greatest preacher of America and 
of our century. ‘“ Mr. Beecher,” he said, at the 
installation of Lyman Abbott over Plymouth 
Church as Beecher’s successor, “was many 
things, but he was in everything the Christian 
preacher; and the one greatest of all things, it 
seems to me, which this land has to thank him 
for is that he has borne testimony — a testimony 
which shall be heard forever — to the greatness 
and dignity of the Christian preachership. I do 
not mean simply by the uttering of sermons, 
though they were fine, and no sermons have 
been heard that were like his; but he has de- 
clared that everything the Christian minister 
does in every department of his work, whether 
it be in the administration of charity, in the 
management of parochial machinery, in the 
administration of the Christian sacrament, in 
everything he is the Christian preacher mani- 
festing the power of the Christian preacher- 
ship and the administration of the Christian 
gospel. In everything he is making felt upon 
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of the fatherhood of God and the sonship of man- 
kind, of the love of heaven and of the possibility 
of earth.” Phillips Brooks was a great preacher, 
the greatest, we think, which our country or our 
time has seen, and he was altogether this; not 
simply the preacher when touching every phase 
of church life, but the preacher when touching 
politics and education and literature and social 
life. This one thing he did — on every occasion 
and in every province he brought to bear the great 
principles of religious truth, the gospel of which 
he was an ambassador. but with this singleness 
of purpose, he touched life, everything in life worth 
touching, in the largest and most varied ways, 
with a relish, an enthusiasm, an insight, a devo- 
tion and a thoroughness such as the special and 
exclusive student of literature or history or poli- 
tics or education seldom shows, and with results 
which give a permanent value to almost every- 
thing which he said outside the pulpit as well as 
in it; and it is precisely this dominance every- 
where of his religion and his high philosophy 
which gives chief charm and power to the essays 
and addresses upon the two-score subjects which 
make up this volume. Yet we feel that if the 
writer had chosen to be a historian instead of a 
preacher, he would have been perhaps the great- 
est historian of his time in America; if he had 
chosen to devote himself expressly to the science 
of education, he would have made more nota- 
ble contributions to that department than any of 
his contemporaries; if he had chosen the field of 
pure literature, he would have been eminent in it; 
if he had chosen to be a poet, he would have 
been a great poet. This volume gives us each 
the impulse to say of him what he says in it of 
his friend Richardson, the architect: “ He gave 
one as much reason to believe as almost any man 
I ever knew that there is truth in the happy 
theory that all men have all faculties, that what 
faculties find their way out to activity in this bit of 
a life is largely an affair of chance, and that some 
time, somewhere, all faculties in all men will 
come forth into activity.” 


* * 


THE earliest addresses in the volume are two 
written in 1858 and 1859, while Mr. Brooks was a 
student in the Theological Seminary at Alexan- 
dria, the first, evidently prepared for an audience 
of his fellow students, upon “The Centralizing 
Power of the Gospel,” the second, read before 
the Howard School at Alexandria, upon “ Poetry.” 
Then there is a long leap, the next address in- 
cluded being one upon “ The Purposes of Schol- 
arship,” given before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of Brown University in 1869. The latest address 
is that given at the Forefathers’ Day celebration 
in Brooklyn, December 21, 1892, only a few 
weeks before his death. The essay upon “ The 
Pulpit and Popular Scepticism” was first pub- 
lished in the Princeton Review, im 1879; 
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that upon “Dean Stanley,” in the Adlantic 
Monthly, in 1881; that upon “ Biography,” in the 
volume of Phillips Academy Lectures. Two of 
the greatest of the addresses, that on “ Milton as 
an Educator ” and that delivered at the celebration 
of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Boston Latin School, both first 
published elsewhere, have been republished since 
Mr. Brooks’s death in our own pages, and will be 
well remembered by our readers. Others of the 
essays and addresses have got into print in one 
way or another, sometimes simply in the news- 
papers; but the great body of the volume, espe- 
cially the great body of the religious essays, will 
come to most readers as new. The larger part 
of these essays and addresses were prepared for 
special occasions — dedications or commemora- 
tions, church congresses or conventions; but this 
fact does not often greatly affect their form. 
Such essays as those on “ Heresy ” and “ Ortho- 
doxy,” “ Authority and Conscience,” “The New 
Theism,” “ The Healthy Conditions of a Change 
of Faith,” “ The Public School System,” “ Martin 
Luther,” “ Courage,” and “ Literature and Life” 
would hardly have been different if destined for 
the magazine or written with no particular audi- 
ence in view; while such addresses as that at the 
two hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
King’s Chapel, at the dedication of the Memo- 
rial Hall at Andover, and the great Latin School 
address gain added interest and value from the 
occasion and circumstances of their delivery 
and from the thought of these which pervades 
them. 

THE Brown University address of 1869 upon 
“The Purposes of Scholarship ” is the first in the 
volume in which Brooks speaks in the maturity of 
his powers and we hear the authentic voice which 
we knew. Yet the old essay upon “ Poetry,” 
written at Alexandria ten years before, when he 
was not yet twenty-five years old, seems to us a 
noteworthy essay, remarkably mature in form 
and thought, and full of prophecies of the Phil- 
lips Brooks that was to be. Emerson at the same 
age did not write so well as this. We mention 
Emerson with purpose in comparison, because 
there is so much in Phillips Brooks’s literary es- 
says and addresses altogether which is like Emer- 
son. This early essay itself is like Emerson in 
its large, free interpretation of its subject. Poetry 
with Phillips Brooks at twenty-five did not mean 
“ verse-writing,” but “the power of our life.” 
“ What I mean by a poet is just a man who wses all 
his nature, who, when he finds he has a sense of 
beauty, stops on the brow of Shooley Hill and 
uses it, brings from his closet all that silent en- 
ginery and sets it into work, makes, by the sym- 
pathy that is his plastic power, the whole expanse 
of rich material from one high straining to the 
other — the blue hills in the distance, the happy 
_ fiver that is singing over its message to the sea 
for fear it should forget it, the dusty little city 
that has crept down to the bank to drink its cool- 
ness and to bathe its tired feet, the generous val- 
ley, dotted with tossing trees in summer and with 
the winter ghosts of trees to-day, flecked with the 
drifting cloud-shows, and haunted with the caw- 


ing birds, all, up to the delicate grass-shoot at 
his feet— makes out of this whole material a 
thing that he can carry with him, and be cheered 
and strengthened by the thought of it as he is 
cheered and strengthened by the sight. Thus at 
once this poet-power has put a new something in 
the man. He finds again in this neglected closet 
a human love for nobleness unused, and when he 
uses it the dead names in his history grow out of 
names to men, and he is stronger for their com- 
pany and for the counsel of their lives. He finds 
a human appetite for truth, and all the old tru- 
isms of the reading-book are magnetized into 
new certainties of faith.”” “ Verse-writing” Mr. 
Brooks continued to indulge in through his life, 
writing many sonnets and other poems upon oc- 
casion, which his friends remember with pleasure. 
A poet in that higher sense which views poetry as 
“the power of our life” and the poet as “a man 
who uses all his nature” he was in everything he 
did. Whatever he wrote or said was all illumi- 
nated and alive with his great creative imagination 
and that penetrating insight into the heart and 
truth of things which is the poet’s greatest dower 
and power — and which is genius. The joy in 
the truth, the passion for the truth, which as his 
life goes on we find constantly gaining more fre- 
quent and more impressive expression, is here 
strong and dominant at the beginning. “ There. 
is something better than to be strong, or rather 
there is something deeper out of which strength 
springs, and that is truth. I do not know how 
near to perfect truth a man can get, but I do 
know that the lives that many of us are living are 
untrue. Strange how soon the young immortal 
learns the trick of shutting up his eyes when they 
are dazzled by an inconvenient glory!" Phillips 
Brooks was great as a religious teacher because 
he saw and knew at first and forever that the 
truth is God’s truth, and that it is good and 
beautiful. He kept his eyes open to the glory 
which is inconvenient and dazzling to the con- 
ventional and distrustful soul; and so the glory 
entered into him and shone out of him and made 
his word the word of the immortal. 

Tuts whole volume, in which the love of truth 
finds such passionate utterance at the outset, is 
all one great plea for truth, for sincerity and real- 
ity, — for truth in religious thought, in literature, 
in social life. “It is ¢-uth that we want in every 
department of our life. In state and church we 
need it, at home and on the street; in the small. 
est fashions and in the most sacred mysteries; 
that men should say what they think, should act 
out what they believe, should be themselves con- 
tinually, without concealment and without pre- 
tence.” It is in the teaching of religion that his 
demand for truthfulness and sincerity is most em- 
phatic. His essays on “ Heresy” and “ Ortho- 
doxy”” are both ringing demands for the plain 
and simple truth as agains‘ any tradition or con- 
vention. In his essay on “ The Teaching of Re- 
ligion”’ he says: “‘ Insincerity comes either from 
falsehood or from fear. It is either because I 
want men to believe something which I do not 
believe, or because I do not really trust the 
strength of what I believe, that I am insincere. 
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The minister preaching some doctrine which 
he does not believe, and the minister who be- 
lieves, but will not let his truth rest for his peo- 
ple on the grounds on which it rests with him, 
but bolsters it with arguments and sanctions 
which he does not think are true and sound, 
both of these ministers are insincere.” This 
word was spoken to the students of the Yale 
Divinity School in 1878. In his essay upon “ The 
Pulpit and Popular Scepticism,” published the 
next year, he made the sharpest arraignment of 
insincerity on the part of the clergy which we re- 
member in his writings. “ A large acquaintance 
with clerical life,” he said, “ has led me to think 
that almost any company of clergymen gathering 
together and talking freely to one another will 
express opinions which would greatly surprise and 
at the same time greatly relieve the congregations 
who ordinarily listen to those ministers. Now 
just see what that means. It means that in these 
days, when faith is hard, we are deliberately mak- 
ing it harder, and are making ourselves liable to 
the Master’s terrible rebuke of the Scribes and 
Pharisees of old: ‘They bind heavy burdens, and 
grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s 
shoulders, but they themselves will not move 
them with one of their fingers.’ Is this not true? 
How many men in the ministry to-day believe 
in the doctrine of verbal inspiration which our 
fathers held, and how many of us have frankly 
told the people that we do not believe it, and so 
lifted off their Bible’s page the heavy cloud of 
difficulties and inconsistencies which that doctrine 
laid there? How many of us hold that the ever- 
lasting punishment of the wicked is a clear and 
certain truth of revelation? But how many of us 
who do not hold that have ever said a word to 
tell men that we thought they might be Christians 
and yet keep a hope for the souls of all God’s 
children?” This lack of candor he sees to be 
the greatest source of weakness in any teacher of 
religion. ‘ Let us trust truth,’ — that is his one 
exhortation. It is a question of courage — and 
courage the tame conservative and the iconolast 
may lack alike. ‘One man clings servilely to the 
old ready-made opinions which he finds,’’ — this 
he says in his essay on “ Courage,” — “ because he 
is afraid of being called rash and radical; another 
rejects the traditions of his people from fear of 
being thought fearful and timid and a slave... . 
Both are cowards. Both are equally removed 
from that brave seeking of the truth which is not 
set upon either winning or avoiding any name, 
which will take no opinion for the sake of con- 
formity and reject no opinion for the sake of 
originality, which is free, therefore — free to 
gather its own convictions, a slave neither to any 
compulsion nor to any antagonism.” This is a 
noble description of the real lover of truth, and it 
is a significant piece of self-revelation, a signifi- 
cant description of Phillips Brooks’s own mind 
and method. Absolutely courageous, he was also 
absolutely reverent, impatient of all restless and 
feverish impatience, superior to every sensational 
demonstration, conscious at once — and inspired 
by the consciousness — of the sacredness of his- 
tory and our great intellectual inheritance and 
the sacredness of prophecy and hope and the 
divine beckonings up and on and out. 
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THERE are three essays in this volume which 
address themselves directly to this question of the 
relations of the religious teacher and student to 
intellectual inheritance and new truth, and which 
are among the most weighty and impressive 
essays in the whole volume. They are the essays 
on “ Heresy ” and “ Orthodoxy,” read before the 
Clericus Club of Boston and Cambridge in 1873 
and 1890, and that on “Authority and Con- 
science,” read before the Episcopal Church Con- 
gress at Detroit in 1884. Arnold of Rugby called 
attention to the fact that we find nothing con- 
demned as “heresy” in the New Testament — 
for heresy is a New Testament word — but what 
was mere wickedness. “I think,” he said, “that 
you will find that all the false doctrines spoken of 
by the Apostles are doctrines of sheer wickedness, 
that their counterpart in modern times is to be 
found in the Anabaptists of Miinster, or the Fifth 
Monarchy men, or in mere secular high church- 
men, or hypocritical evangelicals; in those who 
make Christianity minister to lust or to covetous- 
ness or ambition, not in those who interpret 
Scripture to the best of their conscience and 
ability, be their interpretation ever so erroneous.” 
Jeremy Taylor said, “ Heresy is not an error of 
the understanding, but an error of the will; ”’ 
and Milton was thinking in the same direction 
when he said that one might be a “heretic 
in the truth.” Mr. Brooks himself defines heresy 
as “the self-will of the intellect; ’’ and concern- 
ing that he well says we may still pray with all 
our hearts: “From heresy, good Lord, deliver 
us.” But the church for the most part — 
this it is the main purpose of his essay on 
“Heresy” to point out and condemn — has 
come to view heresy as deviation from estab- 
lished opinion or orthodoxy and then visited it 
with the moral disapprobation which the Apostles 
pronounced upon a very different thing. The 
conclusion of the whole matter with Mr. Brooks 
is that the only thing which we need to concern 
ourselves about is truth. The earnest and truth- 
seeking errorist, he says, is not a heretic, and 
the flippant and partisan orthodox is not a saint. 
There is no place for the first in hell, nor for 
the second in heaven. 

The essay on “Authority and Conscience” 
presses precisely the same truth. The conscien- 
tious man in the church, he says, who brings into 
free use criticism upon the authenticity of records, 
the possibility of mistake, the partialness of view, 
ought to be encouraged; he “ ought not to be 
blamed or silenced by public opinion or by bishops, 
however what we call the peace of a congregation 
may be disturbed.” “Let this idea,” he says in 
one splendid outburst, “that somewhere on the 
earth there is to-day a being or a possible group of 
beings which otherwise than by the great methods 
of devout thought and study and experience may 
come to and possess the knowledge of truth, of 
such truth, for instance, as the character of the 
Bible, or the destiny of man, or the true method of | 
the conduct and organization of the church — let 
such an idea as that, I say, be lifted absolutely 
from the minds of Christian men; let the whole 
idea of church authority save as the contribution of 
material which is to be freely criticised and used 
by the conscience and intelligence of men be 
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swept away and disappear, and think what vast 
gain of vigor and reality and light must come!” 
Laying aside the notion of infallible authority, Mr. 
Brooks asks what remains; and he answers, /na?- 
vidualism. “There is no hope for the world but 
in a healthy individualism; and individualism in 
matters of thought means private judgment.” He 
goes on to point out that there is really no other 
judgment. “The man who chooses the authority 
to which he will unhesitatingly submit must choose 
by private judgment if his act is to have any real- 
ity and power.” But here he discusses most lumi- 
nously individualism itself. True individualism 
is not “the individualism of Robinson Crusoe;” 
the individual does not stand alone, but has the 
past and its inheritance behind him and the rich 
present around him, on which it is his duty and 
his necessity to draw. “To use authority for 
evidence; to feel the power of reverend beauty 
which belongs to ancient goodness; to distrust 
ourselves long when we differ from the wisest and 
the best; to know that the whole truth can and 
must come, not to the one man but to the whole 
of humanity; and to listen to that whole as it 
groans and travails with its yet unmastered truth 
—to do all this and yet to let ourselves call no 
conviction ours till our own mind and conscience 
has accepted it as true ’’— that is the fine state- 
ment of the genuine relation of the conscience to 
authority, as Mr. Brooks conceives it. 

The essay upon “Orthodoxy” is the best of 
the three essays, and it is the latest of the 
three, prepared only a year or two before the 
great preacher’s death, and therefore expressing 
his ripest feeling. It is by far the most pointed 
and energetic of the essays, the most emphatic in 
its denunciation of traditionalism and of concern 
for orthodoxy before truth. ‘“ We find,” he says, 
“that the lower orders of the church’s workers, 
the mere runners of her machinery, have always 
been strictly and scrupulously orthodox; while all 
the church’s noblest servants, they who have 
opened to her new heavens of vision and new 
domains of work — Paul, Origen, Tertullian, 
Dante, Abelard, Luther, Milton, Coleridge, 
Maurice, Swedenborg, Martineau— have again 
and again been persecuted for being what they 
truly were, unorthodox. Genius is never ortho- 
dox, and genius is a very useful thing, just because 
it does not set out to be useful; and those of us 
who lay not the least claim to genius must often 
claim the privilege of genius, and cease to ask 
whether a truth is wsefu/ and simply ask whether 
it is ¢rue.” This last in reference to an observa- 
tion made before, that orthodoxy is always 
haunted by the thought of the immediate «éz/1ty 
of truths. “Truth,” he says, “is always useful, 
but to insist that truth shall report itself every 
evening at your counting-house and prove its 
usefulness and take its wages, is almost certain to 
turn truth into a hypocritical lie.” “ Orthodoxy,” 
he says, “‘ is in the church very much what preju- 
dice is in the single mind. It is the premature 
conceit of certainty. It is the treatment of the 
imperfect as if it were the perfect.” He arraigns 
the whole principle of orthodoxy for the evil 
which it brings to personal freedom and reality 
on one side, and to the purity and extension of 
truth upon the other. “The indictment which 


can be sustained against it,’’ he says, “is tre- 
mendous. Orthodoxy begins by setting a false 
standard of life. It makes men aspire after 
soundness in the faith rather than after richness 
in the truth. It exalts possessions over character, 
makes more of truths than of truthfulness, talks 
about truths as if they were things which were 
quite separated from the truth-holder.” This 
ringing essay ought to be printed as a tract and 
scattered in every conference and synod in the 
land. It is impossible by any random passages to 
show its full intensity and power. ‘* We cannot 
but believe,”’ he says in conclusion, “that in 
the future the whole conception of orthodoxy is 
destined to grow less and less prominent. Less 
and less men will ask of any opinion, ‘Is it ortho- 
dox?’ More and more they will ask ‘ Is it true?’ 
Orthodoxy as a principle of action or a standard of 
belief is obsolete and dead. It is not that the 
substance of orthodoxy has been altered, but that 
the very principle of orthodoxy has been essen- 
tially disowned. It is not conceivable now that 
any council, however ecumenically constituted, 
should so pronounce on truth that its decrees 
should have any weight with thinking men, save 
what might seem legitimately to belong to the 
character and wisdom of the persons who com- 
pose the council. Personal judgment is on the 
throne, and will remain there—personal judg- 
ment, enlightened by all the wisdom, past or 
present, which it can summon to its aid, but 
forming finally its own conclusions and standing 
by them in the sight of God, whether it stands in 
a great company or stands alone.” 


* * 


PHILLIPS BROOKS was not a controversialist. 
He recognizes the necessity of controversy upon 
occasion — he dwells upon this explicitly in his 
essay on “The Teaching of Religion; ” but he 
had no trust in controversy as a method, and ad- 
dressed himself almost entirely to the pusitive 
preaching of truth as he saw it, with no reference 
to the opposing error. “He who is building up 
health is thereby conquering disease,” he said. 
“ He who is preaching truth is thereby confuting 
error. Ithink the men who confute scepticism are 
always the positive, not the negative men — not 
the men who disprove error, but the men who 
make faith.” In his sermons, his doctrines are 
taken for granted. The doctrines are there, like 
the bones in the body; but they are covered with 
flesh and blood. One interest of the religious 
essays in the present volume lies in the fact that 
they were largely prepared for occasions which 
compelled sharper and more explict definition 
than was necessary in the sermon, and therefore 
we have here often far clearer statement of Mr. 
Brooks’s doctrinal positions than we find else- 
where. These essays and addresses are the warp 
for which the sermons supply the woof. The 
brief essay on “The New Theism,” with its 
glance at Mr. Fiske’s “Idea of God” and Mr. 
Abbott’s “Scientific Theism,” is a noble state- 
ment of his theology with reference to tendencies 
in modern thought; and we get light upon his 
own mind when, in the essay on “ Orthodoxy,” 
he points out “the essential limitation both of 
the interest and the importance of two much- 
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read and much-talked-of books of our own day” 
— “Lux Mundi” and “ Progressive Orthodoxy.” 
The writers of these books, he says, “are asking 
not simply what is absolutely true, but what can 
be reconciled to certain pre-established standards 
of unity, outside of which they must not go. 
This makes the unsatisfactoriness of both the 
books. They have no primary or. intrinsic 
value.” 

Or his own church he was the freest critic. 
He could afford to be, because he was her loyal 
lover. He had no patience with the ordinary 
doctrine of apostolic succession. “I do not be- 
lieve,” he said at the end of his life, “that the 
three-fold organization of the Christian ministry 
or the existence of the episcopate is essential to 
the being of a Christian church.” With the 
hard and fast liturgical forms of his church he 
had almost as little patience. In an address to 
the Church Congress in 1881, he speaks with 
irony of the scene when the news of the great 
fire in Chicago came to the General Convention 
of the church then in session, and the Houses 
voted that they would suspend their work and go 
to prayer. ‘ What did they do?” he exclaims. 
“ They knelt down together and read the Litany ! 
It does seem to me that to the minds of the people 
who looked at that scene, the fact of their feel- 
ing compelled to resort to the use of this stated 
form must have appeared in the light of a certain 
sign of bondage —that a church, when called 
upon to pray for a burning city, should have con- 
sidered it necessary to use a form of prayer in 
which almost every other kind of human woe is 
laid before God except the woe of a burning 
town. It goes straight in the face of the com- 
mon sense Of mankind.” 

The Christian church, to Phillips Brooks, was 
not something separate from this great human 
world. ‘It has no business here,” he said, “ ex- 
cept when it represents the ideal of that life 
which is in reality all around us. The Christian 
church is nothing except a specimen of that 
which all humanity ought to be struggling to be. 
The Christian church, if it completely realized it- 
self at this moment, would be nothing except 
the fulfilment of that which is the possibility of 
all mankind.” 

« 

It is surely a blessed conjunction by which our 
great preacher thus comes to us as the Christmas 
time approaches, and lets us hear again his lofty 
message. So uplifting and inspiring are his re- 
ligious words that, slightly as we have reflected 
here the wonderful richness and power of this 
portion of the volume before us, we have dwelt 
upon it at disproportionate length. We had 
purposed rather to lay chief stress upon the liter- 
ary, historical, educational and social essays in 
the volume, upon what we might call — although 
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he would not have called it so, because he did 
not like the common distinction between secular 
and sacred —the secular side of the work. The 
noble essay upon “ Literature and Life ’’ is an 
essay worthy of Emerson at his best —an essay 
full of fine insights into the literary character- 
istics of this present time. The essay upon “ Dean 
Stanley ” is notable, because Dean Stanley was a 
man so peculiarly after Mr. Brooks’s own heart, 
and his characterizations of him are so largely, 
all unconsciously, self-characterizations. The ad- 
dress upon “ Luther ” is an address of Carlylean 
strength. The large number of addresses upon 
educational themes, prepared for educational oc- 
casions, makes us realize as we had not realized 
before how clearly Phillips Brooks saw that the 
era in which we stand is peculiarly the era of 
education. We wish that the address on “ Milton 
as an Educator” and the great Latin School ad- 
dress might be in the hands of every teacher in 
the land. No better discussion of the present 
religious issues in our education has been pub- 
lished than that in Mr. Brooks’s essay upon “ The 
Public School System.” 

WE spoke, at the beginning, of this volume as 
a Christmas gift to Boston and New England. 
Never was a man whose sympathies and rela- 
tions were more national and human than 
Phillips Brooks’s, yet we feel strongly, as we read 
these pages, how special and tender was his 
love for Boston and New England and how deep 
his roots were here. His fond words about 
Boston in his address at the two hundred anid fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the First Church, 
about Andover in his address at the dedication of 
the Andover Memorial Hall, which is altogether 
so fine a study of the history and life of an old 
New England town, about New England in his 
Forefathers’ Day address just before his death — 
these words go straight to the heart of the New 
Englander, and make him feel about Phillips 
Brooks as Phillips Brooks himself felt proudly 
about Puritanism: “it is the world’s, but it is 
peculiarly ours.” Loving the Episcopal Church 
as he did, never was a man who loved more the 
Puritanism in which New Engiand had its birth. 
“What the world needs to-day,” he said, “is 
more Puritanism and not less Puritanism. It is 
our growing consciousness that there is in Puritan- 
ism the force waiting at the door, touching the 
springs of action of the world at all times. That 
is the essential and eternel Puritanism; not 
merely the memory of the past, but the presence 
of the sense of duty, and the presence of God, 
and the evesjasting presence of the ideal in the 
lives of men, in the lives of nations, and in the 
lives of humanity, of which we make a part.” 
The essential and eternal Puritanism— that was 
what Phillips Brooks stood for; he was the most 
perfect flower and fruit of the best forces in Boston 
and New England life. 
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